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ARTICLE  1. 

THE  FUTURE  IN  COLLEGE  WORK. 

BY  HON.  JACOB  I).  COX.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Some  of  the  richest  colleges  in  the  country  have,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  made  almost  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  college  curriculum.  These 
changes  imply  so  great  an  enlargement  of  the  college  fac¬ 
ulty  and  of  the  consequent  annual  expenditure  of  money, 
that  competition  with  them  in  this  respect  is  impossible. 
The  old  distinction  between  colleges  was  chiefly  in  the 
number  of  undergraduate  students.  The  present  one  is, 
in  the  main,  that  of  money,  for  each  has  seemed  to  make 
haste,  according  to  the  endowment  and  income  it  may 
command,  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  richest.  But 
nearly  all  American  colleges  are  small  in  endowment  ami 
in  the  number  of  the  faculty;  and  the  question,  how  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  work  in  this 
matter,  is  a  practical  and  vital  one  in  education. 

This  statement  sufficiently  shows  that  the  distinction 
which  I  shall  make  between  the  larger  and  smaller  col¬ 
leges  is  based  upon  the  size  of  the  corps  of  professors  and 
teachers,  and  not  upon  the  number  of  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Indirectly,  as  I  have  intimated,  it  is  based  upon 
wealth,  for  all  the  institutions  of  learning  which  could  af¬ 
ford  it,  have  seemed  eager  to  copy  the  pattern  first  set  by 
Harvard,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  elective  studies 
or  courses  of  study  as  fast  and  as  far  as  their  means  will 
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permit.  Perhaps  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  colleges  in 
the  United  States  have  the  income  necessary  to  go  very 
far  in  this  rivalry,  and  the  rest  of  the  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  must  be  ranked  with  the  less  wealthy  institutions, 
which  must  inquire  whether  they  will  accept  the  of  in¬ 
ferior  schools,  and  confess  that  they  offer  a  less  valua¬ 
ble  education  and  a  less  useful  fitting  for  the  responsibilities 
of  life  and  for  the  scholar’s  career  than  their  richer  rivals. 

If  the  truth  requires  the  confession  to  be  made,  it  must 
be  honestly  and  frankly  done.  There  should  be  no  con¬ 
cealment  or  subterfuge.  VVe  should  sa}’  to  a  young  man 
or  woman.  This  or  that  rich  college  offers  you  a  more 
perfect  preparation  for  your  future  work  than  we  can 
give  you,  and  you  ought  to  go  there  if  it  be  possible  for 
you.  In  short,  the  students  of  the  countr}*^  would  and 
should  congregate  in  a  very  few  great  colleges,  so  that 
the  great  should  become  greater  and  the  small  smaller, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  average  undergraduate  will  be  most 
greatly  benefited  by  the  advantages  there  offered.  It  is 
because  I  believe  that  this  is  not  true,  that  I  have 
chosen  the  topic  for  my  article.  1  sincerely  believe  that 
in  the  balancing  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,the  small 
colleges  will  be  found  to  hold  their  own,  and  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  results  of  a  generous  competition  upon  the 
lines  now  laid  down. 

I  propose  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  faith,  and 
to  point  out  what  seem  to  me  the  conditions  of  success 
in  the  work  of  higher  education.  This  will  necessarily 
include  some  discussion  of  the  new  methods  as  well  as  of 
the  improvements  which  are  practicable  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  such  institutions  as  1  have  included  under  the  de¬ 
scription  of  smaller  colleges.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  a 
treatise,  for  it  involves  the  very  foundation  of  the  science 
of  pedagogy,  and  the  most  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  indicate 
in  a  very  brief  outline  the  principles  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  involved  in  the  debate. 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
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question  of  the  systematic  education  of  youth,  and  with 
collegiate  education  rather  than  with  that  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  traditions  and  habits  of  school  life  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  preparing 
or  fitting  school,  the  college,  and  the  professional  school. 
If  a  congeries  of  professional  schools  is  organized  under 
the  same  academic  gov’ernment  as  the  college,  we  give  to 
the  whole  the  name  of  University;  but  we  still  limit  the 
term  University  education  to  that  which  is  procured  in 
the  professional  schools.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  col¬ 
leges  have  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Univers¬ 
ity  without  offering  that  systematic  post-graduate  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  higher  name  implies.  This  is  sometimes 
done  from  a  vain  wish  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to 
seem  larger  than  it  is ;  but  probably  expresses,  in  most 
cases,  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  institution  will 
gradually  assume  all  the  functions  implied  in  the  name. 

I  see  no  reason  for  changing  or  wishing  to  change  our 
established  American  nomenclature  in  this  matter.  It  ac¬ 
cords  well  enough  with  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  such  un¬ 
iformity  in  Europe  as  to  make  it  specially  desirable  to 
imitate  a  foreign  example.  If  the  leading  nations  of  the 
Old  World  had  a  common  and  fixed  classification  of 
schools,  with  a  definite  value  given  to  each  stage  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  same  or  equivalent  meaning  to  each  degree 
conferred,  we  might  well  make  any  changes  necessary  to 
bring  our  method  into  harmony  with  theirs.  But  since 
each  countr}'  has  adhered  to  its  own  customs,  we  may  as 
well  do  the  same,  trying  only  to  build  upon  and  improve 
what  we  now  have,  and  looking  to  substance  more  than 
to  form. 

Education  is  necessarily  adapted  to  the  period  of  in¬ 
fancy,  of  adolescence,  and  of  the  maturity  of  man.  From 
time  immemorial  our  law,  based  upon  still  more  ancient 
custom,  has  recognized  the  first  three  septennial  periods 
of  life  as  natural  units  which  together  make  up  the  per¬ 
iod  of  minority.  The  first  is  the  period  of  complete  irre- 
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sponsibility,  in  which  the  parents  must  think  for  the  little 
one,  must  guide  its  steps,  control  its  actions,  and  teach  it 
some  degree  of  self-control.  Within  that  period  the  child 
cannot  commit  a  crime.  The  second  is  the  period  of  par¬ 
tial  responsibility,  in  which  intelligent  consciousness  of 
the  consequences  of  actions  is  not  assumed  to  exist,  but 
may  be  proven  in  individual  instances.  Self-control  is 
supposed  to  be  rapidly  developing,  and  amenability  to 
the  motives  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  subordination 
of  desires  to  reason  may  to  some  extent  be  reckoned  up¬ 
on.  At  fourteen  the  boy  enters  upon  the  third  period, 
and  is  said  to  have  reached  years  of  discretion.  His  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  criminal  actions  is  complete.  His  judg¬ 
ment  is  trusted  with  the  decision  of  important  matters 
pertaining  to  his  own  rights  and  those  of  others.  He 
may  choose  his  guardian,  he  may  make  a  will,  he  may 
even  marry  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  contracts  are  not  wholly  void.  But  he  is  not  yet 
permitted  to  assume  fully  the  free  man’s  position  in  the 
State,  and  must  await  the  conclusion  of  the  third  septen¬ 
nial,  when  his  body  has  reached  its  full  stature,  anfl  his 
mind  will  have  lost  the  timidity  or  uncertainty  of  boy¬ 
hood.  Both  physical  and  mental  powers  may  still  be  far 
from  their  maximum,  but  he  must  now  shift  for  himself 
and  assume  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  a  citi¬ 
zen.  He  may  leave  the  paternal  home  and  become  him¬ 
self  the  head  of  a  family,  the  natural  unit  in  a  modern 
State. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  of 
this  legal  subdivision  of  the  period  of  minority,  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  interesting  relations  to  the  subject 
of  education.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such 
a  division  of  the  immature  period  of  life  is  an  arbitrary 
one,  because  all  men  do  not  grow  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  reach  the  same  stage  of  development  on  the  same  day. 
The  custom  and  law  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  natural 
evolution  based  on  wide  experience,  and  the  average 
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physical  and  mental  progress  of  millions  of  youth.  If 
we  should  assume  another  rule  in  the  matter,  we  should 
almost  certainly  find  it  failing  us  and  leading  to  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  We  may  therefore  safely  take  this  legal 
division  of  life  as  a  natural  rule  by  which  we  may  mea¬ 
sure  other  relations,  and  by  which,  to  a  great  extent,  we 
must  be  controlled.  At  the  age  of  majority  the  legal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  parent  ceases,  and  as  the  tutor  stands  by  law 
as  well  as  custom  in  loco  parentis,  the  same  period  marks 
the  necessary  end  of  any  form  of  education  that  implies 
such  authority.  The  limited  right  of  self-assertion  which 
the  law  recognizes  when  the  youth  reaches  “  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion”  implies  also  an  end  of  the  unquestioning  obed¬ 
ience  and  complete  direction  in  education  which  may  be¬ 
fore  that  time  be  claimed,  and  the  beginning  of  some  per¬ 
sonal  choice  in  the  fitting  for  a  career  in  life  which  must 
then  be  seriously  begun.  That  is  the  period  at  which 
the  boy  must  choose  whether  he  will  learn  a  mechanical 
trade,  fit  himself  for  commercial  pursuits,  or  aim  at  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  and  a  probable  professional  career.  The 
legal  restraint  is  still  over  him,  forbidding  him  to  choose 
idleness  or  vice,  and  he  is  not  yet  thrown  wholly  upon 
his  own  judgment ;  but  he  begins  to  have  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  share  in  the  determination  of  his  own  conduct  and 
course  in  life. 

I  take  it  that  a  more  or  less  conscious  recognition  of 
the  influence  of  immemorial  law  has  determined  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  youth  who  aim  at  a 
liberal  education,  have  tried  to  bring  both  the  prepara¬ 
tory  and  the  undergraduate  college  course  within  the 
period  extending  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first 
year  of  their  age.  Those  who  are  delayed  longer  in  be¬ 
ginning  look  upon  the  delay  as  a  misfortune,  as  it  post¬ 
pones  their  entry  upon  the  full  responsibilities  of  man¬ 
hood  beyond  the  period  which  seems  the  natural  one. 
We  must  probably  accept  this  as  the  permanent  law  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  subject,  and  arrange  the  college  courses  of 
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study  so  that  a  boy  who  has  followed  the  ordinary  line 
of  English  education  up  to  his  fourteenth  year  may,  with 
three  years  of  additional  preparatory  work,  be  admitted 
to  college,  and  take  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  four  years 
more.  After  that  will  come  his  special  professional  work 
if  he  is  to  become  a  professional  man,  and  for  this  the 
broadest  university  organization  and  the  most  liberal 
choice  of  lines  of  work  are  desirable.  It  the  wealth  of 
the  greatest  university  enables  it  to  offer  instruction 
which  shall  draw  the  professional  man  back  to  it  after 
years  of  practical  work,  so  much  the  better.  Here  is  no 
fixed  limit  of  time.  The  matured  man  of  learning  may 
here  perfect  his  knowledge  or  pursue  his  investigations, 
and  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  desirability  of  every 
means  of  culture  in  all  the  various  fields  which  busy 
brains  are  exploring. 

Our  discussion,  then,  is  limited  to  the  college  course 
proper,  and  preparation  for  it ;  and  the  question  is,  wheth¬ 
er  the  average  undergraduate  student  either  needs  or  can 
profitably  make  use  of  the  multifarious  abundance  of 
great  university  courses  of  instruction.  To  put  it  in 
another  way.  Is  there  not  a  propriety  and  advantage  in 
seeking  a  liberal  education  which  shall  be  a  solid  prepar¬ 
ation  for  all  departments  of  intellectual  labor  as  well  as 
for  broad  and  refined  general  culture?  and  may  not  this 
be  found  within  the  lines  which  are  possible  for  the  work 
of  competent  men  no  more  numerous  than  the  professors 
of  even  the  smallest  of  our  colleges? 

I  think  the  inclination  to  encourage  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  to  unlimited  election  of  topics  of  study  has  already 
passed  away,  if  it  ever  was  as  great  as  some  supposed.' 

’  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  European  educators  are  beginning  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  advantage  of  German  University  methods  in  some  of  the  very 
points  which  have  been  supposed  to  give  them  an  attractive  freedom  and 
variety.  In  an  article  in  The  .Vation  for  May  27,  1S86  (p.  442),  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Von  Schulte  in  Conrad’s  Jahrhiichcr  fur 
National-dkononiie  uud  -statistik  had  discussed  the  disadvantages  of  migra¬ 
tory  studies,  when  students  made  up  their  course  by  taking  semesters  at  two. 
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The  present  tendency  is  to  offer  a  great  number  of 
schemes  or  courses  of  study,  requiring  the  student  to  ad¬ 
here  with  reasonable  constancy  to  that  which  he  may 
select.  Here  is  still  room,  however,  for  a  very  wide  lati¬ 
tude,  and  a  field  for  very  earnest  debate.  The  same  ar¬ 
guments  which  support  the  doctrine  of  free  election  in 
the  college  course  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  the 
preparatory  course.  The  principle  of  natural  selection 
has  already  been  at  work  upon  this,  and  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  many  of  our  colleges  are  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intended  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the 
undergraduate.  The  selection  of  the  course  will  there¬ 
fore  be  relegated  to  the  beginning  of  the  seven-years’  per¬ 
iod  we  are  considering,  and  the  student  will  not  have  the 
advantage  of  the  advice  of  the  college  faculty  in  his 
choice ;  he  comes  prepared  for  one  or  another  line  ol 
work,  and  he  cannot  depart  from  it  without  supplement¬ 
ing  his  preparatory  course,  and  bringing  up  omitted  parts 
of  it,  after  his  nominal  entrance  into  college.  More  than 
this,  the  tendency  will  constantly  be  to  neglect,  on  one 
pretence  or  another,  the  harder  work  in  the  preparator}' 
school,  and  to  make  a  pupil,  whose  immature  judgment 
and  undisciplined  will  shrink  from  severe  labor,  use  per¬ 
suasion  and  importunity  with  both  parents  and  teachers 
to  secure  permission  to  drop  into  the  easiest  course  which 
offers  a  degree  at  the  end  of  it.  The  election  is  thus  made 
under  circumstances  which  are  not  favorable  to  a  wise 
choice.  Very  few  parents  are  competent  to  guide  their 
children  in  making  it,  and  when  the  college  faculty  meet 

three,  or  more  universities.  The  Professor  also  noticed  the  growing  li¬ 
cence  in  the  matter  of  irregular  attendance  upon  lectures,  declaring  that  the 
least  said  about  the  actual  attendance  at  the  lectures  the  soonest  mended  ; 
that  it  is  a  very  good  state  of  things  if  one-half  or  even  one-third  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  go  regularly  to  the  lectures  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  "corps" 
and  other  societies  do  not  even  pretend  to  go  to  the  lectures.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  changes  suggested  as  a  remedy  are  in  the  direction  of  our 
American  college  system,  viz.,  (i)  To  make  the  professors  the  official  exami¬ 
ners,  which  they  are  not ;  and  (2)  To  make  annual  examinations  a  condition 
of  going  on  in  the  next  year. 
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the  student,  it  is  only  to  help  him  on  in  a  predetermined 
way,  or  to  undertake  the  painful  and  unsatisfactory  work 
of  mingling  omitted  preparatory  study  with  the  college 
course,  to  cure  the  mistakes  of  the  earlier  period.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  experienced  teachers  will  bear  me  out  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  our  preparatory  schools,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  are  in  great  danger  of  being  demoralized  by  the 
abuse  of  the  elective  system ;  and  that  even  to-day  the 
elective  courses  in  college  do  not  fairly  represent  the 
judgment  of  pupils,  of  parents,  or  of  teachers,  but  the 
lines  into  which  students  have  been  turned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  preparation,  by  accident,  by  dread  of  labor, 
or  b}"  immature  fancy  or  unintelligent  whim. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  divorce  the  pre¬ 
paratory  course  from  that  of  the  college  or  to  require  the 
same  entrance  studies  from  all,  if  part  of  the  class  shall 
drop  subjects  which  they  have  begun  and  take  up  new 
ones.  Nothing  is  more  dissipating  to  the  mind  than  the 
habit  of  skipping  from  one  subject  to  another,  taking  a 
mere  taste  of  each,  and  pursuing  nothing  far  enough  to 
master  its  principles  and  its  difficulties  or  to  get  from  it 
the  general  discipline  which  its  study  may  give.  I  shall 
return  to  this  presently  when  trying  to  sum  up  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  liberal  course  of  study  in  college ;  I  am 
now  using  it  only  to  emphasize  my  admission  that  the 
lines  of  divergence  in  elective  courses  will  start  in  the 
preparatory  course,  and  that  the  number  of  such  courses 
(if  really  distinctive)  will  be  approximately  the  same  in 
both  parts  of  the  student’s  career.  If  it  is  mischievous  at 
the  beginning,  its  unhappy  effects  will  be  felt  continu¬ 
ously,  till  the  cure  is  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  doing  the 
first  works  over  again. 

The  most  persuasive  arguments  used  in  support  of  wide 
range  of  election  in  undergraduate  courses,  are,  first,  spe¬ 
cific  preparation  for  an  intended  career  or  profession,  and, 
second,  adaptation  to  the  tastes  or  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
student.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  there  is  a  subordinate 
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question  on  which  I  suppose  there  would  be  little  differ¬ 
ence.  If  there  be  exceptionally  strong  reasons  why  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  confine  his  education  to  a  definite  period  in 
time  (as  when  he  has  resolved  upon  a  professional  career 
too  late  in  life  to  permit  the  ordinary  college  course  to 
precede  his  professional  studies),  we  agree  in  putting  such 
cases  out  of  the  common  rule.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  med¬ 
ical  college,  law  school,  or  divinity  school  in  this  country 
has  imperatively  closed  its  doors  against  students  who 
have  not  a  college  education.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  not 
now  under  consideration :  it  is  a  fact,  and  so  far  narrows 
the  general  discussion.  Our  attention  is  confined  to  those 
who  are  able  (by  whatever  heroism  of  self-denial  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  purpose)  to  devote  from  nine  to  ten  years  of 
their  adolescence  and  early  maturity  to  a  liberal  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  mental  powers  in  a  continuous  and  system¬ 
atic  way,  before  entering  upon  the  responsibilities  of  pro¬ 
fessional  life. 

Given  such  an  opportunity,  how  should  it  be  used  ?  Is 
there  a  general  preparation  for  a  life-work  as  well  as  a 
specific  one  ?  and  what  are  the  relative  values  of  these  ? 
Again,  What  is  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  specific 
preparation  is  intended  ?  Answering  the  last  of  these 
questions  first,  I  would  say  that  in  this  country  few  men 
really  choose  their  permanent  employment  till  they  have 
reached  their  majority.  Even  of  those  who  actually 
graduate  from  our  professional  schools,  a  small  percent¬ 
age,  only,  adhere  to  professional  work  through  life.  It  is 
literally  true  that  a  large  majority  of  those  admitted  to 
practice  as  physicians  and  as  lawyers,  ultimately  turn  to 
some  other  employment.  If  the  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  America  were  like  those  of  some  densely  pop¬ 
ulated  countries,  a  considerable  part  of  our  young  profes¬ 
sional  men  would  literally  starve,  till  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  natural  selection  had  reduced  the  number  to  a 
living  basis.  Fortunately,  the  opportunity  to  correct  mis¬ 
takes  is  great  in  so  young  a  nation  and  so  broad  a  conti- 
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nent,  and  the  trial  oi  all  things,  in  order  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  continues  long  after  a  student  has  turned 
his  back  on  college  and  university  walls.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  good  evidence  that  in  many  such  cases,  the  choice 
of  a  profession  has  been  hastily  and  improvidently  made. 
Considered  in  connection  with  the  increased  difficulty  of 
deciding  such  a  question  rightly  in  still  earlier  youth,  it 
may  fairly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that,  so  far  from  be¬ 
ing  desirable  that  a  student  should  hasten  the  choice  of 
his  profession,  it  is  better  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  it  can 
be  safely  done.  As  he  approaches  at  once  the  end  of  liis 
college  life  and  the  beginning  of  his  majority,  every 
practical  question  will  be  viewed  with  different  eyes  and 
with  wholly  other  judgment  from  that  he  would  have 
used  four  years  (to  say  nothing  of  seven  years)  before. 
He  will  have  broken  some  idols ;  he  will  have  formed 
new  ideals.  His  conscious  manhood  makes  a  new  stand¬ 
point,  and  develops  new  courage,  new  desires,  new  aspir¬ 
ations.  To  bind  him  to  his  boyish  will,  and  tie  him  to  his 
childish  dreams,  now  seems  to  him  absurd,  and  he  will 
“  find  or  make  a  way  ”  to  a  life  which  better  suits  his  more 
developed  nature.  Remember  that  this  is  not  the  mere 
question  of  time.  The  change  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  is  different  in  kind  from  that  of  any  similar 
periods  in  later  life.  That  is  the  difference  between  boy 
and  man  ;  this  is  only  the  change  from  a  younger  to  a 
somewhat  older  man.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a 
liberal  education  should  continue  to  be  a  common  educa¬ 
tion  for  all  studious  youth  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  that  the  divergence  into  specific  lines  leading  to  fu¬ 
ture  employment  should  be  postponed,  not  hurried. 

But  let  us  approach  the  question  from  another  direc¬ 
tion.  A  liberally  educated  man  will  never,  and  ought 
never  to  have  only  a  single  line  of  activity  and  of  learn¬ 
ing.  A  mere  lawyer,  a  mere  doctor,  a  mere  chemist,  a 
mere  biologist,  a  mere  physicist,  is  a  miserably  one-sided 
man,  and  his  narrowness  generally  makes  him  weaker. 
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even  in  his  own  specialty,  than  he  would  be  if  he  were 
more  evenly  cultivated.  No  one  can  put  more  strongly 
than  I  would  concede  the  necessity  of  the  subdivision  of 
labor,  and  of  concentration  upon  a  small  field,  if  knowledge 
in  any  department  is  to  be  advanced  ;  but  I  am  happy  in 
believing  that,  when  a  good  foundation  of  general  culture 
is  laid,  the  man  of  symmetric  development  will  use  his 
powers  even  upon  a  specialty  with  greater  results,  and 
that  even  in  accomplishment  upon  a  narrow  field  he  will 
be  surer  and  more  fruitful  than  the  other.  Yet  this  is  not 
all  of  it.  He  has  his  duties  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to 
society,  to  his  countr}*,  which  he  may  not  ignore.  He 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  consider  all  these  relations  wisel}’, 
to  judge  practical  affairs  sensibly,  to  advise  his  friends 
and  neighbors  judiciously,  to  vote  intelligently,  to  take 
any  other  part  in  public  affairs  without  feeling  incompe¬ 
tent  to  form  an  opinion  or  to  act  vigorously  in  case  of 
need.  He  requires  as  much  as  another  the  softening  influ¬ 
ence  of  art,  and  the  rest  and  refreshment  found  in  the  love 
and  appreciation  of  music.  It  is  a  shame  to  him,  as  to  any 
other,  to  be  ignorant  of  literature  and  to  lack  cultivation 
of  taste.  A  well-devised  college  education  may  at  least 
open  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  mind  to  these  fields  of 
general  cultivation,  and  so  widen  the  student’s  vision 
that  the  effect  will  never  be  lost,  and  that  the  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  of  even  the  busiest  life  may  continue  the  culture 
and  broaden  the  man  as  long  as  he  lives. 

At  the  Harvard  celebration  of  its  two  hundred  and  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  James  Russell  Lowell  in  his  admirable 
oration  touched  upon  this  topic  with  characteristic  force 
and  elegance.  His  position  in  American  literature  and  in 
public  affairs,  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his 
ripened  judgment  of  the  scholar’s  relations  to  society 
make  him  an  authority  whose  weight  will  be  universally 
acknowledged.  Every  word  he  uttered  meets  my  cor¬ 
dial  assent,  and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
borrowing  the  language  in  which  he  summed  up  his  idea 
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of  the  education  he  would  wish  his  Alma  Mater  to  offer  to 
American  youth.  “  Let  it  continue,”  said  he,  “  to  give 
such  a  training  as  will  fit  the  rich  to  be  trusted  with  rich¬ 
es,  and  the  poor  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  poverty. 
Give  to  history,  give  to  political  economy,  the  ample 
verge  the  times  demand,  but  with  no  detriment  to  those 
liberal  arts  which  have  formed  open-minded  men  and 
good  citizens  in  the  past,  nor  have  lost  the  skill  to  form 
them.  Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make  a  gentleman  of  every 
youth  who  is  put  under  our  charge,  not  a  conventional 
gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a  man  of  intellectual 
resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement,  with 
that  good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and 
that  conscience  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul.” 

What  I  have  urged  by  no  means  implies  that  the  col¬ 
lege  course  would  be  a  four-years’  lengthening  of  the 
educational  period  which  would  otherwise  be  chosen. 
Nobody  is  so  unreasoning  as  to  claim  that  a  college  course 
shall  be  all  devoted  to  specific  studies.  The  extremest 
advocate  of  election  and  subdivision  would  probably  con¬ 
cede  that  half  the  undergraduate  studies  of  an  expectant 
chemist  and  an  expectant  lawyer  might  profitably  be  com¬ 
mon  to  both.  The  question  then  would  only  be  of  the 
expenditure  of  two  additional  years  in  general  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  learned  life,  even  if  we  assume  (a  perilous  as¬ 
sumption)  that  the  specific  career  were  sure  to  be  wisely 
chosen  from  the  beginning.  Considering  fairly  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  mistake,  the  probably  frequent  mistakes  really 
made  in  this  choice,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  from 
this  point  of  view  also,  the  general  and  common  course  of 
study,  if  it  be  wisely  chosen,  is  a  true  economy  of  time 
and  effort,  in  the  long  run,  besides  being  a  thing  of  greater 
value  in  itself. 

The  most  specious  of  the  objections  to  the  view  I  am 
presenting  may  be  stated  thus:  The  demands  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  of  business  life  are  so  engrossing  that  few  men 
continue  the  studies  of  their  youth  unless  they  are  con- 
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stantly  used  in  the  career  they  adopt ;  consequently  they 
forget  what  they  have  learned,  and  might  as  well  never 
have  learned  it. 

Premises  and  conclusion,  both,  are  open  to  criticism. 
It  may  be  granted  that  Americans  are,'  more  than  other 
people,  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  We 
take  fewer  holidays,  we  allow  the  grown  man  fewer  diver¬ 
sions  of  body  or  of  mind.  Instead  of  diversifying  our 
existence  by  giving  some  time,  from  day  to  day,  to  culti¬ 
vation,  to  mental  and  moral  growth,  and  to  national  enjoy¬ 
ments,  it  is  our  fashion  to  regard  it  a  manly  virtue  to 
grind  in  the  mill  as  many  hours  of  the  twenty-four  as 
nature  will  bear.  Instead  of  making  life  happy  in  the 
passage  of  it,  giving  it  zest  by  variety  of  thought  and 
occupation,  we  assume  that  there  is  a  great  prize  called 
“  success  ”  which  is  somewhere  in  the  future,  and  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  slavish  devotion  to  narrow  and  narrow¬ 
ing  labor.  In  the  business  professions,  as  in  commerce 
and  trade,  men  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  will 
“  retire,”  and  flatter  their  souls  that  they  will  then  revive 
their  interest  in  literature  and  in  art,  in  social  problems 
and  in  public  interests.  We  know  very  well  that  most  of 
us  do  no  such  thing.  The  success  comes  to  but  few,  and 
most  of  the  few  are  as  incompetent  to  change  their  habits 
and  find  zest  in  the  occupations  they  once  dreamed  of,  as 
a  paralytic  would  be  to  leap  and  dance.  This  is  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  vice  of  our  democratic  race  for  wealth, — 
shall  we  make  it  the  criterion  and  the  law  for  our  intel¬ 
lectual  life  ?  No  ;  we  should  rather  try  to  make  all  who 
call  themselves  liberally  educated  feel  the  sin  and  the 
shame  of  it.  To  continue  and  to  build  upon  our  early  ed¬ 
ucation  should  be  at  once  a  duty  and  a  joy,  and  I  find 
great  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that,  in  the  best  and  high¬ 
est  sense,  success  in  all  truly  intellectual  pursuits  is  more 
surely  within  the  grasp  of  him  who  continues  this  general 
cultivation  than  of  him  who  neglects  it. 

But  we  must  not  deny  that  memory  is  far  from  infalli- 
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ble,  and  that  our  intellectual  life  must,  at  best,  be  a  course 
of  gaining  and  losing,  of  growth  and  waste,  of  assimila¬ 
tion  and  ex'cretion.  No  dev'otion  to  a  single  line  will  al¬ 
together  help  this.  The  greatest  specialist  will  be  con¬ 
scious  of  forgetfulness  as  well  as  another,  though  not  ev¬ 
ery  one  will  make  it  the  occasion  of  so  good  a  retort  as 
that  well-known  one  of  old  Sergeant  Maynard  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar  to  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffries,  when  twitted  with 
having  forgotten  his  law  through  age, — “  True,  Sir 
George,  I  have  forgotten  more  law  than  you  ever  knew.” 
The  fact  that  a  long  disuse  of  knowledge  dims  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  it,  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  no  good  was  got  in 
acquiring  it.  A  rule  which  would  exclude  from  our  edu¬ 
cation  all  that  wc  do  not  keep  bright  with  use,  would  tie 
us  to  a  ridiculously  narrow  line.  How  many  men  in  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations  have  had  occasion  to  extract  a  cube  root 
to  two  or  three  places  of  figures  by  the  arithmetical  rule? 
How  many  lawyers  or  physicians  have  solved  a  quadratic 
equation  or  made  practical  use  of  any  but  the  simplest 
theorems  of  plane  geometry  after  leaving  college?  How 
many  working  engineers  have  occasion  to  demonstrate 
the  binomial  theorem  or  the  construction  of  logarithmic 
tables?  Their  tables  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents 
and  the  formulae  found  in  their  “Trautwine”  will  carry 
them  through  a  world  of  practical  work  in  professional 
bread-winning,  with  rare  occasion  for  thinking  of  the  the¬ 
oretical  knowledge,  unless  a  pure  love  of  science  makes 
them  freshen  it  for  its  own  sake.  Is  it  only  Greek  or 
Latin  that  is  forgotten  when  college  days  are  over?  Far 
enough  from  it !  And  is  the  knowledge  useless  because 
it  is  not  in  present  use  ?  What  I  have  already  said,  will, 
I  trust,  save  me  from  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point. 
No  one  can  more  earnestly  wish  that  every  tool  in  our 
mental  workshop  should  be  kept  bright,  but  I  still  think 
that  rightly  acquired  knowledge,  both  scientific  and  liter¬ 
ary,  has  a  double  value,  independent  of  its  constant  use 
and  full  retention.  It  is  valuable,  first,  as  the  mental  gym- 
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nastic,  and,  second,  in  that  subordinate  use  when  it, 
though  only  partially  and  imperfectly  remembered,  helps 
the  judgment  in  all  cpiestions  pertaining  to  the  relativity 
of  knowledge ;  where  to  know  by  experience  the  outlines 
of  a  department  of  learning,  its  general  character,  the  ef¬ 
fect  and  influence  of  its  study,  is  no  unimportant  condi¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  reasoning.  In  this  last  sense  it  remains 
part  of  the  mental  furnishing  of  the  man,  influencing  his 
habits  of  thought,  supplying  standards  of  taste  or  of  accu¬ 
racy,  so  that,  besides  the  mental  power  he  acquired  in 
their  study,  the)’  give  a  store  of  remembered  experiences 
which  are  part  of  his  capital  in  all  intellectual  work,  and 
prevent  any  of  his  mental  operations  from  being  exactly 
what  they  would  have  been  without  their  aid. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is  pretty  sure  to  force 
us  to  renew  our  investigation  of  the  value  of  different 
studies  as  mental  gymnastic.  Are  all  studies  alike  useful 
as  training  for  the  maturing  mind  ?  If  not,  how  shall  we 
strike  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  and  tell  whether  that 
which  is  gained  in  specific  professional  knowledge  has  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth,  by  the  loss  of  permanent  power  and 
breadth  ?  This  takes  us  to  the  very  basis  of  pedagogics, 
and  I  have  space  to  do  little  more  than  express  the  fear  that 
there  is  too  strong  a  present  tendency  to  prefer  quantity  of 
knowledge  to  trained  vigor  of  intellect.  Since  the  people 
have  become  sovereigns  they  are  disposed  to  demand  the 
“royal  road  ”  not  only  to  geometry  but  to  all  departments 
of  learning.  The  smoothing  of  difficulties  is  carried  so 
far  that  mere  memory  is  not  unlikely  to  take  the  place  of 
the  other  mental  faculties,  or  at  least  be  the  only  one 
greatly  cultivated.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
many-tongued  readiness  of  a  European  courier,  and  the 
properly  fitted  master  of  modern  languages  ?  Mainly  in 
the  character  of  their  knowledge.  The  one  has  learned  to 
speak  by  mere  effort  of  memory  and  mechanical  habit ; 
the  other  has  scientifically  investigated  the  structure  of 
languages,  their  history,  relations,  and  spirit.  Yet  no 
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small  part  of  the  fashionable  teaching  of  modern  tongues 
is  carefully  modelled  upon  the  courier  method.  If  the  de- 
sign  be  simply  to  furnish  the  traveller  with  the  means  of 
communicating  with  other  peoples,  this  is  well  enough, 
but  to  call  it  linguistic  education  in  any  sense  of  the  term 
that  applies  to  higher  education  is  a  misnomer. 

The  principle  of  Pestalozzi  that  education  must  proceed 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  properly '  means  not 
only  that  we  must  begin  with  the  concrete,  but  that  we 
must  not  fail  to  reach  the  abstract.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  educator  the  free  and  strong  handling  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  is  the  true  aim  and  goal  of  mental  training.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  child’s  first  use  of  the  abacus  by  which  he 
passes  from  the  physical  handling  of  the  balls  upon  the 
wires  to  the  abstract  notion  of  numbers,  and  gains  some 
power  to  deal  with  them  without  the  concrete  things  be¬ 
fore  him.  It  ends  with  the  profoundest  reaches  of  human 
thought  when  the  astronomer  rises  to  the  conception  r)f 
solar  systems  obeying  a  code  of  harmonious  law  in  all 
their  complex  phenomena,  or  when  the  philosopher  grasps 
all  the  powers  and  motives  of  the  soul,  and  builds  his  sys¬ 
tem  upon  all  conceivable  relations  of  man  to  the  universe. 

My  apology  for  saying  even  a  word  upon  matter  so  el¬ 
ementary  is  that,  in  the  fashionable  demand  for  great  va¬ 
riety  of  studies  from  which  the  pupil  may  choose,  there 
seems  often  to  be  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  a  substitution  of  mere  accumulation  of  varied 
facts  for  the  severe  discipline  which  is  the  essence  of  high¬ 
er  education.  If  we  hold  firmly  to  the  true  idea  of  edu¬ 
cational  work,  and  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
period  in  life  when  general  training  is  more  important 
than  preparation  for  special  work,  we  shall  find  that  our 
question  simplifies  itself.  Quality  will  be  found  not  only 
to  be  more  important  than  quantity,  but  to  be  almost  su¬ 
premely  important.  In  the  brief  and  definite  period  of 
maturing  powers  during  which  the  development  and 
training  of  those  powers  is  committed  to  us,  how  shall 
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teachers  so  conduct  the  student's  progress  that  at  the  end 
of  it  lie  may  best  be  able  to  go  alone  ?  how  fit  him  both  to 
choose  wisely  the  career  in  which  he  may  accomplish 
most,  and  (if  need  be)  to  attack  unaided  the  mass  of  spec¬ 
ial  learning  pertaining  to  that  career?  In  accumulating 
knowledge  he  may  use  his  whole  lifetime  ;  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  powers  by  systematic  training  he  must  work  rap¬ 
idly,  for  his  time  is  limited. 

Several  subordinate  inquiries  are  thus  opened  to  us. 
First,  Has  experience  indicated  the  classes  of  studies  pe¬ 
culiarly  valuable  to  discipline  ?  The  answer  seems  so 
plainly  affirmative  that  there  seems  little  room  for  debate. 
A  half-dozen  subjects  cover  all  that  any  respectable  au¬ 
thority  has  proposed.  Mathematics,  languages,  natural 
sciences,  mental  sciences,  history,  economics,  include 
nearly  or  quite  everything  which  is  offered  as  a  means  ol 
intellectual  discipline  properly  considered.  I  omit  those 
subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  the  gymnastic,  however 
valuable  or  necessary  they  may  be.  Moral  and  religious 
training,  cultivation  of  taste,  etc.,  may  happily  be  carried 
along  with  little  sense  of  additional  strain  upon  the  pupil’s 
physical  and  mental  endurance.  The  real  work  has  been 
practically  found  to  be  within  even  narrower  range  than 
1  have  indicated.  But  each  topic  is,  of  course,  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  an  infinite  subdivision,  and  each  could  easily  absorb 
the  energies  of  a  life  instead  of  a  few  years.  The  number 
i){  principal  subjects,  then,  is  not  in  itself  greater  than  the 
number  of  chairs  in  even  the  smallest  of  our  colleges. 

Second,  In  the  subdivision  of  subjects,  are  any  partic¬ 
ular  parts  or  divisions  found  more  useful  for  our  purpose 
than  others?  For  example,  we  may  have  as  many  chairs 
of  languages  and  their  literatures  as  the  number  of 
tongues  themselves  from  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit  down  to 
modern  times.  So  we  may  embrace  in  the  catalogue  of 
natural  sciences  and  their  subdivisions  an  array  of  fasci¬ 
nating  departments  of  knowledge  for  the  prosecution  and 
teaching  of  which  twenty  chairs  might  be  endowed.  In 
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the  post-graduate  courses  of  the  university  we  may  re¬ 
joice  that  the  scope  of  such  instruction  is  as  wide  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  endowment  of  research  itself  has  not 
been  forgotten  among  noble  gifts  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  When,  however,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  undergraduate  student,  as  a 
general  training  for  life  and  one  that  may  be  common  to 
as  many  as  possible  that  seek  a  liberal  education,  we  see 
that  no  such  variety  is  either  possible  or  desirable.  We 
have  but  a  hundred  and  sixty  weeks  in  four  college  years. 
To  use  them  with  any  profit  we  must  attempt  but  few 
topics  for  serious  work,  and  to  each  of  these  time  and  la¬ 
bor  enough  must  be  given  to  gain  from  them  the  benefits 
we  seek.  Election,  then,  is  a  necessity,  and  it  will  natur- 
~ally  consist  in  giving  the  greater  portion  of  the  student’s 
time  to  the  approved  vehicles  of  training  and  growth,  and 
a  less  part  to  those  things  of  which  a  rapid  or  partial  view 
may  be  possible  and  at  the  same  time  useful,  in  aiding 
the  choice  of  special  work  to  be  done  after  the  college 
course  is  ended.  The  advocates  of  the  widest  options  in 
college  study  will  agree  with  us  in  this.  The  smaller  col¬ 
leges  will  test  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  having  this 
election  made  by  a  faculty  of  experienced  teachers  in  view 
of  the  history  of  education  in  past  centuries,  rather  than 
by  the  youthful  student  himself,  aided  but  little,  if  at  all, 
by  the  casual  advice  of  friends.  It  does  not  follow  that 
each  college  should  pursue  the  same  course,  or  model  its 
instruction  upon  the  same  pattern.  If  every  college  fac¬ 
ulty  would  give  all  the  earnest  labor  necessary  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  determination  of  the  question.  What  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  education  which  we  can  devise,  and 
which  we  are  competent  or  especially  adapted  to  give? 
the  resulting  variations  in  the  curriculum  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  experiments  in  the  relative  worth 
both  of  subjects  and  of  teaching. 

Third,  How  far  do  the  idiosyncrasies  of  students  for¬ 
bid  their  profiting  by  a  common  curriculum?  One  ans- 
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wer  to  this  I  have  already  indicated,  namely,  that  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  a  much  greater  proportion  have 
not  suffered  from  ill-judged  and  hastil}'  made  elections, 
than  from  a  too  rigid  adhesion  to  a  common  curriculum. 
Certainly  we  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  plea  of  pecu¬ 
liar  lack  of  adaptation  to  particular  studies  is  based  upon 
fact,  and  not  upon  neglected  preparation  or  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  indolence.  As  it  is  by  overcoming  the  difficult 
that  strength  is  best  gained,  difficulty  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  a  study ;  and  a  wise  teacher  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  ambition  of  the  pupil  to  conquer  difficulties 
rather  than  avoid  them.  Looking  back  to  my  own  class¬ 
mates  and  college  friends,  I  am  forced  to  testify  that  I 
can  think  of  no  example  of  the  idiosyncrasy  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of.  Those  who  stood  high  in  one  department  of  work 
uniformly  stood  well  in  all.  I  have  often  heard  men  say 
they  were  more  attached  to  one  thing  than  another,  but 
very  rarely  that  they  found  a  radical  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  problems  or  following  the  reasoning  peculiar 
to  any  subject  of  study.  I  have  known  a  superior  teacher 
so  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student  that  other  reci¬ 
tations  were  more  or  less  neglected,  and  suffered  from  lack 
of  preparation.  If,  however,  I  found  a  young  man  who, 
with  good  preparatory  instruction  in  arithmetic,  was  still 
unable  to  see  the  logical  connection  and  force  of  simple 
geometric  demonstrations,  I  should  be  disposed  to  drop 
him  from  the  category  of  those  who  could  profitably  seek 
a  collegiate  education.  If,  in  like  manner,  I  found  one  al¬ 
leging  total  inability  to  comprehend  the  theory  and  uses 
of  the  inflections  of  words,  and  the  laws  of  syntactical 
construction  of  language,  I  should  certainly  inform  him 
that  no  scientist  of  the  present  day  can  go  far  without  the 
command  of  three  or  four  modern  languages,  of  which 
one,  at  least,  is  supposed  to  require  as  severe  application 
in  its  mastery  as  the  ancient  Latin. 

So  of  the  processes  in  any  other  department  of  human 
thought.  With  thoroughly  wise  and  sympathetic  teach- 
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ing,  1  believe  the  assumed  peculiarities  of  mental  consti¬ 
tution  in  students  will  be  found  to  diminish  so  rapidly  as 
to  bring  the  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  col¬ 
lege  faculty,  without  requiring  such  radical  changes  in 
the  courses  of  study  as  to  demand  any  considerable  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  usual  professorships.  This  might  be  shown 
from  another  standpoint,  by  analyzing  the  operations  of 
mind  which  are  involved  in  the  study  of  different  classes 
of  subjects,  and  showing  that  the  principles  of  reasoning, 
whether  deductive  or  inductive,  must  be  the  same  in  all, 
and  that  the  other  mental  processes  must  in  like  manner 
be  analogous,  the  main  difference  lying  in  the  classes  of 
facts  which  memor}’  is  to  hold  and  uj)on  which  the  other 
mental  faculties  must  work. 

To  sum  up  the  latter  part  of  what  1  have  tried  to  ]tre- 
sent,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  profita¬ 
ble  training  for  an  undergraduate  student  demands  that 
the  leading  topics  of  his  study  should  be  few,  carefully 
chosen  for  their  value  as  means  of  training,  and  pursued 
with  constanev  during  the  greater  part  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  course.  Next,  that  it  is  not  proven  that  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  which  forbid  a  student  fnjm  following  a  course  c«)m- 
mon  to  many  others  are  frequent  enough  to  make  an  ap¬ 
preciable  element  in  the  problem.  If  we  meet  with  them, 
the  smaller  colleges  may  safely  turn  them  over  to  tiie 
great  institutions.  Lastly,  that  such  common  methods 
and  general  preparation  for  life,  supplemented  by  the 
widest  and  fullest  special  professional  training  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  afford,  promises  to  produce  the  best  equipped, 
best  rounded,  and  most  solidly  successful  class  of  learned 
men,  those  best  entitled  to  the  name  of  liberally  educated 
gentlemen. 

These  conditions  arc  fully  within  the  reach  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  and  they  have  the  right  to  enter  upon 
the  generous  competition  in  furnishing  the  world  with  its 
leaders  of  thought,  with  reasonable  assurance  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  work  will  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the 
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claim  to  be  peers  of  the  best  and  the  <^reatcst. 

I  hope  no  one  will  understand  me  as  ignoring  or  over¬ 
looking  the  importance  of  what  may  justly  be  called 
‘‘  improved  methods  of  teaching.”  The  small  number  of 
professors  makes  it  the  more  needful  that  each  should  be 
in  the  highest  degree  trained  for  his  work.  He  should 
be  more  tiian  a  specialist;  he  should  have  a  philosophical 
grasp  of  his  subject  in  its  broadest  and  largest  shape,  and 
of  its  relations  to  other  learning  and  to  education  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

1  have  purposely  omitted  all  discussion  of  the  details  of 
undergraduate  courses  of  study,  for,  even  if  space  did  not 
forbid  my  attempting  so  large  a  subject,  to  do  so  would 
be  contrary  to  tlie  spirit  of  my  argument.  My  ideal  of  a 
college  faculty  is  that  of  a  close  fraternal  association  of 
able  men  who  shall  be  so  possessed  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  unity  and  symmetry  of  their  work,  that  they  will 
bring  their  most  earnest  thought  and  most  vigorous 
cooperation  to  bear  upon  the  problem  ot  furnishing  to 
their  pujiils  the  best  education  they  can,  having  regard 
to  their  own  characteristics  and  strength.  Wtirking  in  this 
way,  each  college  faculty  would  have  a  character  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  as  a  whole,  and  though  it  would  seek  to  make  its 
work  substantially  equiv'alent  to  that  of  other  institutions 
of  like  kind,  it  would  preserve  its  individuality,  and  be  a 
great  unit  of  force  in  the  educational  world. 

We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  advantages  the  smaller 
colleges  have  in  the  freer  and  more  constant  contact  of 
professor  and  student.  One  of  the  brightest  sayings  of 
the  lamented  Garfield  was  that  Mark  Hopkins  sitting 
upon  one  end  of  a  log,  and  he  on  the  other,  would  be  col¬ 
lege  enough  for  him.  His  wide  experience  of  life  and  his 
keen  observation  had  taught  him  that  great  numbers  of 
teachers  presenting  the  details  of  the  sciences  and  litera¬ 
tures  are  not  so  necessary  for  the  student  as  close  contact 
with  a  broad,  sympathetic,  powerful  mind  from  whom  the 
pupil  not  only  gets  the  strong  grasp  of  principles,  but 
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catches  enthusiasm  of  learning,  and  is  stimulated  to  double 
endeavor  by  the  magnetic  power  of  calm  and  true  wis¬ 
dom.  In  great  institutions  there  are  merely  physical  ob¬ 
stacles  which  make  any  real  intimacy  between  teacher  and 
student  almost  impossible.  In  the  smaller  ones  the  con¬ 
tact  may  be  as  close  as  you  choose  to  make  it,  and  1  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  the  duty  of  making  the  most  of 
this  as  a  powerful  educational  force  should  be  matter  of 
earnest  thought  to  every  professional  teacher.  It  would 
not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  in  the  great  colleges  of  our 
time,  the  strong  tendency  is  for  the  teacher  to  be  sunk 
in  the  investigator  and  the  writer,  and  that  teaching  as  an 
art  and  in  its  highest  walks  is  more  and  more  left  to  the 
faculties  of  the  smaller  colleges.  It  is  one  thing  to  walk 
the  groves  with  Plato,  it  is  quite  another  to  follow,  as  one 
of  some  hundreds,  the  dictation  of  the  ablest  lecture  of 
which  student  ever  made  notes. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  the  subject, 
therefore,  we  find  no  occasion  to  admit  that  our  smaller 
colleges  are  at  any  real  disadvantage  in  the  work  of  com¬ 
pleting  that  part  of  systematic  education  which  precedes 
the  application  of  the  student’s  matured  powers  to  his 
special  profession  or  chosen  line  of  original  research. 
We  find  many  reasons,  on  the  other  hand,  for  estimating 
highly  the  value  of  w'hat  they  may  do,  and  for  wishing 
that  the}’  may  thoroughly  and  systematically  test  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  their  natural  methods  in  their  circumstances 
of  both  limitation  and  strength.  It  may  take  a  generation 
to  prove  all  that  the  experiment  may  teach,  and  I  would 
wish  to  stimulate  all  who  are  connected  with  such  insti¬ 
tutions  to  do  all  that  lies  in  human  power  to  show  what 
their  means  and  their  methods  are  capable  of,  so  that  the 
successive  classes  of  their  pupils  as  they  go  into  the 
active  business  of  life,  may  be  such  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  point  to  them  as  the  decisive  evidence  of  what  the 
small  colleges  can  accomplish. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  IDEA  OF  LAW  IN  CHRISTOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  H.  JOHNSON,  D.  O.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CROZER  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY,  i:PLANI),  PA. 

Ai)V.\nce  can  be  made  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  providing  new  facts  with  regard  to  him  are 
brought  to  view,  or  old  facts  interpreted  by  a  better 
method.  For  new  facts,  we  have  the  light  which  modern 
physiology  throws  on  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  ; 
since  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
man  leads  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Christ.  As  to 
method,  the  modern  conscientiousness  in  subjecting  theo¬ 
ries  to  the  test  of  fact,  of  all  pertinent  fact,  is  abundantly 
exhibited  in  the  recent  biographies  of  Jesus,  and  cannot 
be  withheld  from  reinvestigating  his  nature  and  person. 
Some  modification  of  view  will  almost  inevitably  follow 
the  strict  employment  of  the  inductive  method,  because 
the  venerable  theories  of  the  church  were  not  framed  in 
this  way  ;  and  Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
deference  to  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  have  accepted  without 
question  not  a  little  of  ancient  dogma.  The  ancient  pro¬ 
cedure  was  by  deduction  from  accepted  beliefs,  even  as  to 
matters  too  large  for  human  logic  to  handle.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  was  first  agreed  that  Christ  is  divine,  and  then  so 
and  so  was  inferred  concerning  him.  But  so  and  so  was 
sometimes  an  inference  that  the  facts  would  never  sug¬ 
gest,  and  only  by  force  can  be  made  to  fit. 

Of  all  facts  which  an  inductive  study  concerning  the 
nature  and  person  of  our  Lord  must  now  take  into  ac¬ 
count,  the  most  significant  is  the  fact  of  law.  No  ques- 
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tionable  idea  as  to  law  need  be  advanced.  It  is  enough 
for  the  present  purpose  if  we  agree  that  law  is  an  order  of 
facts,  and  that  this  order  is  part  of  the  nature  of  the  facts. 
In  giving  things  their  natures  God  gave  them  their  laws. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  statement  as  to  any  de¬ 
partment  ol  the  being  of  Christ  which  proves  contrary  to 
(he  known  law  of  that  department,  is  contrary  to  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  cannot  possibly  be  true.  We  may  mistake  the 
law.  but  in  that  case  we  must  mistake  our  Lord.  So  po¬ 
tent  for  good  or  ill  is  the  idea  of  law. 

In  applying  this  idea  to  the  person  of  Christ  we  will, 
first,  test  by  it  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  theories; 
secondly,  ascertain  what  are  the  main  facts  concerning 
him  ;  and,  thirdly,  make  use  of  certain  little  considered 
laws  to  construe  those  facts  into  a  provisional  theory  of 
his  nature  and  person. 

I.  Will  the  more  important  theories  concerning  our 
l.ord  bear  the  test  of  an  appeal  to  facts,  especially  to  the 
fact  of  known  law  ? 

The  docetic  fancy,  that  Christ  had  only  the  appearance 
of  human  nature,  was  in  so  plain  defiance  of  reality  that 
an  early  Father  said,  “  Whoever  teaches  that  Christ  is 
only  an  apparent  man,  is  himself  only  an  apparent  Chris¬ 
tian.”  And  this  denunciation  but  paraphrases  that  of 
jc*hn,  “  fivery  spirit  which  c{)nfesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God  :  and  everv  spirit  which  con- 
fesseth  not  Jesus  is  not  of  God”  (i  John  iv.  2,  3).  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  Christ  was  human. 

But  the  facts  show  with  hardly  less  distinctness  that  he 
was  more  than  human.  Whoever  finds  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  representing  Christ  as  merely  a  man,  finds  the  facts 
so  different  from  what  they  seem  to  the  average  mind  as 
to  afford  scant  common  ground  for  a  basis  of  discussion, 
('hrist  was  a  man,  and  also  more  than  man. 

Was  he,  then,  that  one  personal  God  whom  both  Tes¬ 
taments  alike  set  forth?  Was  the  divine  in  Christ  simply 
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a  phase  of  the  economic  appearances  of  God  ?  Was  the 
Logos  only  the  semblance  of  a  distinct  person  in  the  God¬ 
head  ?  It  is  an  eminently  respectable  theory,  and  lends 
itself,  as  a  pantheistic  denial  that  God  is  at  all  a  person 
lends  itself,  to  the  service  of  poetry  ;  but  it  is  essentially 
a  docetic  disregard  of  facts,  and  serious  embarrassment  at¬ 
tends  the  attempt  to  state  the  facts  in  terms  of  Modalism. 
For  example,  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Comforter  whom  he 
would  send  from  the  Father  (John  xv.  26).  Construed  ac¬ 
cording  to  Modalism,  this  promise  runs:  The  one  per¬ 
sonal  God  in  his  aspect  as  Son  will  send  himself  in  his  as¬ 
pect  as  Spirit  from  himself  in  his  aspect  of  Father.  This 
is  not  a  plain  statement  of  facts:  and  if  this  were  what  the 
promise  meant,  it  would  not  be  even  a  candid  statement  of 
facts.  Or  if  we  seek  light  upon  Paul’s  classic  statement 
to  the  Philippians  about  the  humiliation  and  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord  (Phil.  ii.  6-10),  does  the  Modalist  bring 
the  facts  forth  for  us  into  sunlight  when  he  thus  construes 
them :  The  one  personal  God,  existing  after  a  manner 
suitable  to  himself  as  God,  would  not  insi.st  like  a  robber 
on  being  equal  to  himself,  but  emptied  himself  of  that 
manner  of  existence,  and  took  on  a  servant’s  way  of  living, 
by  becoming  man,  and  so  on  and  so  on ;  until,  at  length, 
having  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  renunciation  of  self, 
that  is  of  obedience  to  himself,  he  now,  that  one  personal 
God,  being  at  the  same  moment  in  full  possession  of  the 
divine  glory  and  stripped  of  all  things,  did  lift  himself 
from  a  human  grave  into  heaven  where  he  already  was, 
and  in  his  phase  as  Father  did  give  himself  in  his  phase  as 
Son  a  name  which  is  above  every  name^  Can  any  one 
imagine  these  to  be  the  facts  as  they  lay  in  the  mind  of 
Paul?  Modalism  has  everything  in  its  favor  except  that 
it  does  not  state  the  facts.  Christ,  then,  was  a  man  and 
more  than  man,  but  he  was  not  that  unipersonal  God 
whom  the  Bible  consistently  declares. 

Was  he,  then,  created  yet  above  all  other  creatures,  di¬ 
vine  but  not  Deity  ?  Every  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  has  lit  upon  passages  which  could  readily  be  so  un¬ 
derstood;  nevertheless,  subordinationism  is  confronted 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  Bible’s  protest  against  poly¬ 
theism.  If  any  scriptural  fact  is  plainest  of  all,  it  is  that 
God  is  one,  and  beside  him  is  no  other.  Jehovah  is  not  a 
Jupiter  presiding  over  an  Olympus  of  lesser  divinities. 
Although  more  than  man,  Christ  is  not  a  minor  god. 

The  Council  of  Nicaea  was  shut  up  to  declaring  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son ;  to  which  the 
council  held  about  half  a  century  later  in  Constantinople 
added  the  same  doctrine  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  a 
necessary  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  embrace  in  one 
view  all  the  facts  concerning  the  personality  of  the  Gt)d- 
head  which  had  been  revealed  in  the  economy  of  re¬ 
demption.  So  far  as  these  councils  declared  the  summary 
of  facts,  their  decrees  have  not  been  successfully  contro¬ 
verted.  The  Scriptures  teach  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  “  person,”  viz.,  a  being  possessed  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  of  substance  distinct  from  that  of  other  beings, 
God  is  one  person.  In  presenting  God  as  one,  the  Old 
Testament  also  presents  him  as  one  person,  and  the  New 
Testament  throws  no  shadow  over  the  teaching  of  tlie 
Old.  It  is  ever  he  who  spake  through  the  prophets  that 
speaks  by  his  Son.  The  most  conspicuous  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he  is  but 
one  person,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  But  the 
New  Testament  presents  facts  from  which  it  must  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  in  the  one  personal  Godhead  there  exist  three 
personal  distinctions.  Personality  in  this  case  is  quasi 
personality.  It  means  self-consciousness  without  numeri¬ 
cal  distinction  of  substance.  I  take  it  to  be  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  orthodox  theology,  that  we  do  not  use 
the  word  “  person  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense  when  we  sa}’, 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God.  It  is  only  to 
avoid  using  a  term  in  two  senses  that  we  need  hesitate  to 
say.  In  the  unipersonal  God  are  three  persons. 

Now  if  the  Council  of  Nicaea  had  been  content  to  state 
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the  facts  without  attempting  to  explain  them,  its  positions 
would  still  be  impregnable.  But  it  undertook  to  give  a 
rationale  of  the  relations  between  the  persons  of  the  Deity, 
to  construct  an  ontology  of  the  Trinity  and  explain  how 
three  persons  could  be  one  God.  It  did  more  ;  it  decreed 
that  the  acceptance  of  its  explanation  was  essential  to  or¬ 
thodoxy  ;  and  although  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
would  not  reaffirm  the  anathema,  multitudes  of  Protes¬ 
tants  still  feel  bound  by  these  ancient  decrees  of  specula¬ 
tive  theology.  To  conjecture  what  the  ontological  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  Godhead  are,  is  to  attempt  an  impossible 
metaphysics ;  but  to  impose  such  a  conjecture  upon  faith 
was  an  act  of  usurpation  and  sacrilege.  The  theory  of 
Nicaea,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is 
that  the  one  eternally  generates  the  other,  yet  without 
conferring  upon  him  distinctness  of  substance.  Now,  if 
the  inductive  method  is  the  scientific  and  the  reverent 
method  of  dealing  with  themes  like  this,  then  the  theory 
of  eternal  generation  is  open  to  the  objections: — 

1.  The  facts  do  not  lead  up  to  it.  The  facts  lead  up  to 
belief  in  the  proper  divinity,  the  personality,  and  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Logos ;  eternal  generation  is  at  best 
but  a  deduction  from  this  belief.  It  is  the  first,  but  not 
the  last,  notable  application  of  the  a  priori  method  to  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  our  knowledge  is  too  small  to  justify  an 
abandonment  of  the  direct  teaching  of  facts,  and  a  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  inner  reality  of  the  divine  essence,  with  no 
other  guide  than  inference. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  generation  is  sheer  Neo-Pla¬ 
tonic  emanationism,  a  discredited  metaphysics. 

3.  An  explanation  is  bound  to  explain;  but  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  eternal  generation  is  essentially  incomprehensible 
and  incongruous.  If  the  Son  continually  streams  forth 
from  the  Father,  how  does  his  substance  remain  identical 
with  the  Father’s?  If  it  returns,  as  some  have  taught, 
does  not  the  Father  in  that  case  derive  substance  from  the 
Son?  The  perplexity  increases  when  we  reflect  that,  in 
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representing  the  Son  as  eternally  becoming,  it  represents 
him  as  never  efTectually  being,  and  therefore,  as  a  mere 
process,  affords  no  basis  for  his  personality.  So  far  then 
from  affording  an  explanation  of  the  Trinity,  the  notion  of 
eternal  generation  actually  defies  all  known  laws  of  be¬ 
ing,  and  is  altogether,  if  1  mav  say  so,  a  bewildered  dream 
of  speculative  fancy.  Now  this  objection  would  hold  if 
it  were  an  attempt  to  synthetize  and  to  picture  indisput¬ 
able  facts ;  but  — 

4.  An  item  essential  to  the  theory  is  missing  when  we 
search  the  Scriptures  for  data;  to  wit,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  does  not  unmistakably  teach  that  the  Logos  is  a  de¬ 
rived  being.  It  teaches  that  Jesus  was  such  a  being.  The 
angel  of  the  annunciation  gave  him  the  title  “  Son  of  God  ” 
expressly  because  God  was  to  be  his  Father  (Luke  i.  35). 
Paul’s  earliest  recorded  address  applied  the  same  name  to 
Christ,  on  the  ground  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the 
dead  (Acts  xiii.  33).  Once  historically  fixed,  the  title  was 
as  naturally  carried  back  to  the  pre-incarnate  Logos  as 
the  title  “  Christ  ”  is  carried  back  by  us.  Thus  Paul  ex¬ 
alted  our  Lord  to  the  Colossians  by  calling  him  “  the  first¬ 
born  of  all  creation”  (Col.  i.  15),  “the  first-born  from  the 
dead  ”  (i.  18).  But  to  be  born  first  does  not  mean  to  be 
eternally  begotten.  We  come  to  that  meaning,  if  at  all, 
by  the  deductions  of  systematic  theology  ;  it  would  not 
occur  to  an  exegete.  Surely  there  is  no  proof  that  Paul 
had  the  notion  of  eternal  generation  in  mind,  or  that  he 
meant  by  “first-born”  anything  else  than  precedence  in 
time  and  pre-eminence  in  dignity, — which,  in  fact,  is  the 
explanation  given  at  once  by  himself :  “that  in  all  things 
he  might  have  the  pre-eminence”  (i.  18). 

We  know  that  the  Arians  were  not  convinced  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nica;a.  How  could  they  be? 
Argument  might  be  off-set  still  by  argument,  and  decrees 
supplanted  by  the  decrees  of  another  council  and  another 
semi-pagan  emperor;  while  nothing  could  be  simpler  than 
that  anathemas  should  be  met  in  mid-air  by  counter- 
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anathenjas  launched  from  the  rebel  intrenchments.  In  such 
a  state  of  affairs  it  was  a  kind  thouj^ht  of  the  excellent 
Apollinaris  to  win  a  peace  throuj^h  compromise.  He  sup- 
j>()sed  he  was  orthodox,  and  until  now  that  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion.  The  opportunity  was  obvious.  The  Arians 
had  urged  that  the  Logos  took  the  place  in  Christ  of  a 
rational  human  soul,  and  the  Council  of  Nicaja  had  said 
not  a  word  against  this  opinion.  Indeed,  up  to  this  tinie 
Origen  alone  had  laid  much  stress  uj)on  the  assumption 
bv  the  Logos  of  a  full  human  nature,  and  Origen  was  so 
notorious  a  heretic  that  the  council  had  taken  as  much  as 
they  decently  could  from  him  in  adopting  his  notion  of 
eternal  generation.  Apollinaris  therefore  proposed  this 
iidjustment  of  differences :  the  Athanasians  should  admit 
tliat  the  Logos  assumed  only  the  animal  psyche  and  body 
of  a  man,  while  the  Arians  should  concede  that  the  Atha¬ 
nasians  were  right  in  their  opinion  about  who  and  what 
the  Logos  was.  The  proposal  was  not  without  its  merits. 
Its  peculiarities  touched  the  human  side  of  our  Lord’s  na¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  were  not  hopelessly  beyond  testing. 
Besides,  Apollinarianism  would  greatly  simplify  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Christ.  Instead  of  making  one  body  the  home  of 
two  spirits,  it  made  it  the  home  of  one,  and  that  one  t!ie 
archetypal  Logos,  at  once  divine  and  human. 

The  theory  was,  however,  too  simple  to  be  true.  Easy 
answers  to  hard  questions  are  almost  always  wrong  an¬ 
swers.  Something,  we  may  be  sure,  has  been  overlooked. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  venerable  and  excellent  Apollina¬ 
ris.  Athanasius  and  his  party  had  a  remarkable  intuition, 
so  to  speak,  of  what  the  church  in  all  ages  would  hold  for 
truth.  They  saw  that  Apollinaris  had  provided  for  an 
incarnation,  but  not  for  an  assumption  of  our  nature.  The 
modern  idea  of  law  curiously  reinforces  this  objection. 
We  are  now  able  to  say  with  absolute  confidence  that  the 
laws  which  prevail  in  the  propagation  of  the  human  spe¬ 
cies  forbid  the  theory  of  Apollinaris.  It  could  be  true 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  rational  element  is  de- 
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rived  solely  from  fathers,  and  the  animal  element  solely 
from  mothers.  But,  according  to  all  signs,  children  owe 
as  much  of  the  higher  as  of  the  lower  elements  of  their 
nature  to  their  mothers,  and  as  much  of  the  lower  as  of 
the  higher  to  their  fathers.  Whatever  else  the  male 
function  in  the  mystery  of  propagation  may  be,  it  is  un¬ 
questionably,  and  contrary  to  Apoliinaris,  physical  and 
vital,  somatic  and  psychic. 

But  now,  in  sharp  rebound  from  the  human  deficiencies 
of  Jesus  as  argued  by  Apoliinaris,  the  Nestorians,  with  an- 
other  aim,  proposed  a  view  which,  in  the  intention  of 
Nestorius  himself,  was  probably  not  very  different  from 
the  one  taught  in  our  Sunday-schools,  when  some  well- 
reputed  brother  or  winsome  young  sister  is  called  upon 
to  solve  the  puzzles  of  christology  ;  to  wit,  that  the  hu¬ 
man  and  the  divine  in  Christ  were  so  complete  and  so  tar 
independent  that  it  was  now  the  divine,  and  now  it  was 
the  human,  that  spoke  or  acted,  grew  or  slept,  suffered  or 
prayed.  The  Orthodox  insisted  that  this  as  good  as  made 
Jesus  consist  of  two  persons,  and  the  Nestorians  were  by 
and  by  logical  enough  to  accept  that  conclusion. 

Once  more  the  dispute  was  really  about  the  human  side 
of  Christ.  The  Orthodox  would  not  deny  the  complete¬ 
ness  and  personality  of  the  divine  in  Christ ;  the  sole 
question  w'as  about  the  personality  of  his  human  nature. 
And  the  Nestorian  answer  never  had  a  chance  of  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  church.  Christ  was  visibly  as  compact,  co¬ 
herent,  single-minded,  and  totally  engaged  a  being  in  all 
he  did  as  any  the  earth  has  seen.  Once  more  physiology 
offers  corroboration  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  That  one  brain  should  serve  two  persons  is  so  de¬ 
fiant  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  functions  and  capabil¬ 
ities  of  that  organ  as  to  be  next  to  unthinkable.  One 
wonders  what  the  phenomena  would  be  in  kind  and  in 
amount  which  could  satisfy  the  most  devout  physiologist 
that  two  sane  souls  had  made  one  bodily  organism  serve 
the  purposes  of  them  both. 
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The  name  of  Eutyches,  a  simple  abbot,  was  given  to 
the  Monophysite  theory,  which,  germinating  in  the  mind 
of  sturdy  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  was  forced  into  bloom  by 
the  heat  of  the  Nestorian  controversy.  It  was  an  opinion 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  spring  up.  It  taught  that  the 
divine  in  Christ  immediately  absorbed  the  human,  as  a 
drop  of  honey  is  absorbed  by  the  sea,  so  that  even  his 
body,  though  real,  was  divine. 

Eutychianism  would  save  the  unity  by  sacrificing  the 
humanity  of  our  Lord ;  but  this  was  to  defy  facts  so  ob¬ 
trusively  as  to  afford  one  of  history’s  warnings  against 
the  vicious  method  of  deductions  in  theology,  from 
ill-understood  postulates.  And  yet  Eutychianism  has  had 
its  charm  for  sober  theologians  of  the  a  priori  sort.  Our 
admirable  Anselm  was  wont  to  say  that  Jesus  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  grow  in  wisdom,  but  only  seemed  to  ;  while  even 
among  Protestants  there  have  not  been  wanting  some 
who  leaned  so  heavily  on  inference  that  all  support  for 
that  inference  on  the  human  side  of  Christ  has  given 
way,  and  the  comiminicatio  idiomatum  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  Eutychian,  that  is  a  docetic,  collapse  of  the  human  into 
the  divine. 

In  451  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  undertook  to  clear  up 
the  prevailing  confusion.  It  decreed  in  general  that 

Christ  is  “perfect  in  deity . perfect  in  humanity  as 

against  the  Apollinarians,  that  he  is  “  of  reasonable  soul 
and  body  ;  ”  against  the  Eutychians,  that  “  the  distinction 
of  natures  ”  is  “  by  no  means  abolished  by  the  union,  but 
rather  the  property  of  each  preserved ;  ”  as  against  the 

Nestorians,  that  “  the  property  of  each  is _ combined  into 

one  person  ;  not  severed  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but 
one  and  the  same  Son  and  Only-begotten,  viz.,  God,  Lo¬ 
gos,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  In  brief,  the  decision  of 
Chalcedon  is  that  the  one  person  of  Christ  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  complete  and  distinct  natures,  the  divine 
and  the  human. 

This  council  has  ever  been  regarded  with  a  deference 
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second  only  to  that  felt  for  the  Council  of  Nicaca.  Its  de¬ 
cisions  are  held  to  be  a  model  alike  of  precision  and  of 
moderation.  Even  up  to  our  own  day,  the  startling  the¬ 
ories  of  orthodox  Germans  have  claimed  to  be  but  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  differences  among  the  modern  followers  of 
Chalcedon.  But  when  it  began  to  appear  that  these  nov¬ 
elties  could  be  fitted  to  the  New  Testament  more  easily 
than  to  the  Chalcedonian  formula,  deference  to  that  ven¬ 
erable  instrument  began  to  relax ;  until  now  there  are  not 
a  few  who  without  a  tremor  can  hear  it  said  that  the  de¬ 
crees  of  Chalcedon  show  some  bad  effects  of  the  false 
method  of  deduction  by  which  in  large  part  they  were 
reached,  it  may  be  that  our  Lord  was  not  only  com¬ 
plete  in  divinity  and  complete  in  humanity,  but  that  these 
natures  were  distinct.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  any  facts 
which  show  it.  That  conclusion  was  reached  a  priori, 
and  the  facts  look  quite  the  other  way. 

Evidence  is  abundant  that  the  human  nature  and  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  of  Christ  were  each  perfect  and  entire;  but  to 
add  that  each  was  distinct  from  the  other,  is  virtually  to 
attribute  to  him  two  souls,  and  the  evidence  against  two 
souls  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  evidence  against  the 
Nestorian  theory  of  two  persons;  viz.,  (i)  His  entire  life 
was  that  of  one  soul,  at  once  and  equally  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  ;  (2)  All  experience  testifies  that  one  body  cannot 
serve  two  souls. 

The  decrees  of  Chalcedon  forced  the  issue  with  the 
Monophysites. '  These  became  organized  into  a  sect,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years  the  turmoil  in  the 
East  had  so  sapped  the  strength  of  Christian  peoples  as  to 
offer  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  Mohammedan  Arabs.  In 
the  hope  of  ending  the  quarrel,  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
abetted  by  Pope  Honorius,  proposed,  as  an  irenicon,  that 
two  complete  natures  with  only  one  will  should  be  con¬ 
fessed.  The  peace  lasted  about  forty  years,  when  a  sixth 
general  council  held  in  Constantinople  decided  that  Christ 
had  two  natures  and  two  wills,  the  human  will  being  in  c<jn- 
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stant  subjection  to  the  divine.  And  this  decree  is  ortho¬ 
dox  to  date. 

Certainly  it  is  a  logical  rounding  out  of  the  decision  at 
Chalcedon.  If  Christ  had  two  full  natures,  how  could 
either  of  them  lack  a  will  ?  And  if  those  natures  were 
distinct,  must  he  not  have  had  two  wills?  But  if  he  had 
two  wills,  in  what  respect  did  he  differ  from  two  persons? 
To  modern  psychology  the  will  is  the  nucleating  centre 
of  personality  ;  and,  consequently,  to  the  modern  mind,  to 
affirm  two  wills  while  denying  two  personalities  is  to  sink 
the  deductive  exposition  of  Christ’s  nature  into  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms.  Such  is  all-knowing,  a  priori,  orthodox 
christology. 

To  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  a  certain  division  of  the 
early  Protestants  added  the  doctrine  of  a  double  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  Logos.  He  was  totus  in  Jesu,  and  totus 
extra  Jesum.  The  whole  of  him  was  shut  up  for  thirty 
years  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  without  any  energy  or  any 
knowledge  beyond  that  of  man,  save  as  the  Father  gave 
it  to  him  ;  and  yet,  during  all  those  years,  the  whole  Log¬ 
os  was  everywhere,  knowing  everything,  and  doing  ev¬ 
erything  which  before  the  incarnation  it  fell  to  him  to  do. 
Consistency  could  require  no  further  inferences,  even 
from  a  Calvinist.  The  deductive  method  had  gone  all 
lengths,  and  the  theological  world  waited  for  two  centur¬ 
ies  until  new  methods  should  attain  new  conclusions. 

Our  own  generation,  with  its  unflinching  exegesis,  chal¬ 
lenges  our  attention  to  scriptural  facts,  and  with  its  scien¬ 
tific  conceptions  of  law  teaches  us  how  to  synthetize  facts. 
Can  any  one  wonder  that  this  generation  should  be  pro- 
lihc  of  new  theories  touching  our  Lord  ?  While  none  of 
them  has  found  general  acceptance,  the  problem  has  been 
fairly  reopened,  and  he  would  be  a  sturdy  conservative, 
indeed,  who  would  say  that  no  progress  has  been  made. 

The  most  modest  of  modern  views,  if  it  can  even  be 
regarded  as  modern,  is  based  on  a  realistic  conception  of 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  184 
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human  nature,  and  affirms  that,  while  Christ  had  two 
complete  and  distinct  natures,  his  human  nature  was  ge¬ 
neric  and  impersonal,  his  person  divino-human,  and  his 
will  single. 

But  how  could  his  human  nature  be  complete  and  yet 
lack  every  faculty  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  i.  e. 
how  can  it  be  called  complete  while  it  lacks  every  power 
of  a  human  soul  ?  We  are  admonished  not  to  confound 
nature  and  person,  and  the  distinction  is  not  only  possible 
in  thought,  but  often  convenient.  But  when  were  nature 
and  person  actually  separated  in  the  case  of  a  human  be¬ 
ing  ?  Is  it  not  as  unthinkable  that  a  human  nature  should 
be  complete  apart  from  a  human  personality  as  that  a  hu¬ 
man  personality  should  exist  apart  from  a  human  nature  ? 
I  think  I  may  safely  affirm  that,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  al¬ 
lege  anything  about  the  human  nature  of  Christ  contrary 
to  the  known  laws  of  that  nature,  we  gain  such  a  liberty 
only  at  the  price  of  denying  that  he  was  in  reality  man. 
And  so  the  proposed  application  of  realism  to  the  theory 
of  the  person  of  Christ  seems  to  be  self-destructive. 

I  may  pass  by  the  teaching  of  Schleiermacher  and  oth¬ 
ers,  that  Jesus,  although  essentially  and  in  consciousness 
divine,  was  in  point  of  fact  begotten  by  Joseph  ;  for  what 
reason  is  there  for  believing  that  the  church  will  ever  be 
satisfied  with  a  doctripe  expressly  contradicted  by  the 
Scriptures  ?  The  most  important  change  proposed  in 
our  christology  is  the  modern  Kenotic  view.  I  select  as 
a  typical  Kenotist  Dr.  W.  F.  Gess,  whose  views  have 
been  familiarized  in  America  through  a  work  avowedl}'^ 
based  upon  them,  and  who,  more  consistently  and  unflinch¬ 
ingly  than  any  one  else,  follows  the  Kenotic  idea  whither¬ 
soever  it  will  lead.  According  to  Dr.  Gess,  the  kenosis 
of  the  Logos  consisted  in  laying  aside  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes  ;  the  depotentiated  Logos  thus  became  human,  and 
in  the  incarnation  took  the  place  of  a  human  soul. 

I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  the  usual  objection  to  this  ex¬ 
treme  form  of  Kenotism.  That  objection  is  of  an  a  priori 
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sort,  and,  although  it  may  possibly  be  valid,  cannot  be 
proved  so.  Namely,  it  is  urged  that  for  the  Logos  to  lay 
aside  infinity  of  attributes  would  be  to  lay  aside  divin¬ 
ity.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  New  Testament  warrants 
the  statement  that  the  attributes  were  laid  aside  or  put  to 
sleep.  All  that  it  assures  us  is  that  the  exercise  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  was  put  under  limitations;  and  that  this  was 
compatible  with  Deity  is  plainly  enough  made  known  by 
the  fact  that  the  Most  High  himself  accepted  such  limit¬ 
ations  upon  his  own  activity.  When  he  bestowed  free 
will  on  man,  he  accepted  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  own  will,  for  not  even  God  can  make  man  free  and 
not  free  at  the  same  time.  What  the  utmost  limitation 
compatible  with  divinity  is,  I,  for  one,  dare  not  say,  for  I 
have  not  been  told.  Dr.  Gess’s  theory  is,  however,  ex¬ 
posed  to  objections  on  the  score  of  facts;  to  wit, — 

(1)  As  already  intimated,  while  it  may  be  intrinsically 
possible  for  the  Logos  to  accept  a  dormancy  or  a  relin¬ 
quishment  of  divine  powers,  the  Scriptures  do  not  war¬ 
rant  any  further  statement  than  that  he  accepted  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 

(2)  If  Jesus  derived  the  immaterial  elements  of  his  na¬ 
ture  from  the  Logos  alone,  what  became  of  that  immate¬ 
rial  element  which  mothers,  according  to  all  signs,  bestow 
upon  their  offspring?  Was  it  annihilated  as  it  began  to 
be?  Or  was  Mary  miraculously  withheld  from  connect¬ 
ing  Christ  in  the  usual  way  with  the  race  from  which  on 
her  side  he  was  sprung  ?  Aside  from  the  antecedent  im¬ 
probability  of  such  a  miracle,  may  be  pleaded  the  uniform 
rule  of  interpretation,  that  we  are  not  to  allege  a  miracle 
unless  the  record  plainly  indicates  one.  I  think  none  will 
pretend  that  the  maternal  functions  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
were  in  the  least  different  from  what  they  are  in  all  other 
cases ;  and  this  of  course  would  of  itself  refute  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Gess,  unless  we  allow  an  extreme  of  creationism  re¬ 
pudiated  by  all  modern  thought,  both  theological  and  sci¬ 
entific.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Gess’s  theory  is  open  to  pre- 
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ciscly  the  same  objection  on  the  side  of  known  law  as  lies 
against  the  thoroughly  antiquated  notion  of  Apollinaris  ; 
it  does  not  provide  a  place  for  the  mother’s  share  in 
Christ. 

We  pass  to  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  christologist, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  who  shares  with  Tholuck  the  peculiar 
love  of  American  students.  Dr.  Schaff  regards  his  the¬ 
ory  as  the  most  promising  now  under  consideration,  al¬ 
though  he  judiciously  adds  that  it  “has  not  yet  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  matured.”  It  is  the  theory  of  a  progressive  in¬ 
carnation.  This  view  is  based  on  the  assumptions,  as 
against  the  Kenotists,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Logos 
either  to  be  depotentiated  or  to  grow  in  power,  and  that 
during  the  incarnation  there  was  no  interruption  of  his 
cosmic  offices.  It  teaches  that  through  the  incarnation 
the  Logos  was  hypostatically  united  to  a  human  nature 
which  was  personal,  yet  not  a  person,  and  that,  as  the  hu¬ 
man  in  Christ  developed,  the  Logos  imparted  himself  in 
the  same  proportion,  until  at  the  resurrection  the  human 
threw  off  all  limitations  and  became  capable  of  a  com¬ 
plete  union  with  the  divine. 

Concerning  this  representation  of  the  nature  and  per¬ 
son  of  our  Lord,  nothing  can  be  so  pertinently  said  as 
that  it  fits  with  amazing  ingenuity  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  which  it  has  in  view.  But  this  very  fact  exposes 
its  defects.  Ingenuity  and  adaptation  to  a  demands 
are  quite  too  conspicuous  in  the  theory  to  allow  the 
feeling  that  it  was  sugge.sted  by  the  facts  in  the  career  of 
our  Lord.  More  specifically,  we  note — 

(1)  We  do  not  know  that  the  Logos  laid  his  attributes 
aside  or  put  them  to  sleep  ;  and  yet  it  is  overbold  to  as¬ 
sume  that  he  could  not  do  this. 

(2)  Of  course,  if  it  be  possible  for  the  Logos  to  lay  aside 
his  attributes,  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  grow  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  powers  which  he  supposably  laid  aside. 

(3)  The  New  Testament  does  not  by  so  much  as  one 
word  tell  us  whether  the  cosmic  offices  of  the  Logos  were 
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interrupted  during  the  incarnation  or  not.  Presupposi¬ 
tion  is  quite  too  fragile  a  basis  for  so  weighty  a  doctrine 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

(4)  We  do  not  know  that  the  Logos  grew,  but  we  know 
that  the  theanthropos  grew.  Every  intimation  is  that 
Jesus  acted  as  a  unit,  and  not  as  a  fraction.  The  theory 
of  a  progressive  incarnation  does  not  in  the  least  relieve 
us  from  the  consequences  of  this  unmistakable  fact.  Even 
according  to  Dorner’s  theory,  so  much  of  the  Logos  as 
had  been  united  with  the  human  was  subject  to  the  hu¬ 
man  limitations  which  existed  up  to  the  resurrection. 

(5)  What  is  a  human  nature  “  personal  but  not  a  per¬ 
son  ”  ?  Does  it  gain  its  personality  from  the  Logos  ? 
Was  then  Jesus,  as  the  incarnation  progressed,  more  a 
person  one  day  than  the  day  before?  We  look  in  vain 
for  facts  on  which,  or  laws  according  to  which,  this  conjec¬ 
tured  personality  could  be  erected.  Or,  to  urge  precisely 
the  reverse  objection. — 

(6)  What  sort  of  a  union  could  be  more  complete  than 
the  hypostatic  union  formed  between  the  Logos  and  the 
human  in  Christ  at  the  conception?  We  know  not  but 
that  Dr.  Dorncr  rightly  conjectured  that  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  in  Christ  became  a  more  and  more  facile  instrument 
of  his  divinity ;  but  this,  if  true,  no  more  implies  a  pro¬ 
gressive  incarnation  of  the  divine  than  the  training  of  the 
human  body  to  answer  more  perfectly  the  demands  of 
the  human  mind  implies  a  progressive  incarnation  of  that 
mind. 

In  brief,  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  deepens,  upon  the  whole,  the  mysteries  which  it 
professes  to  solve.  At  the  most,  we  can  say  that  the  in¬ 
carnation  might  have  come  about  in  that  way,  but  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  did.  In  this  respect  the  the¬ 
ory  is  more  like  a  clever  guess  than  like  an  account  of 
what  actually  took  place. 

It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  my  attempt  to 
apply  to  christological  theories  the  touchstone  of  fact. 
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particularly  the  fact  of  law,  well-nigh  every  reader  of  this 
article  has  found  some  objection  raised  against  an  idea 
which  he  cherishes  as  truth.  I  in  turn  must  look  for  as 
general  hesitation  to  accept  what  I  am  about  to  allege  for 
facts,  and  must  expect  copious  objections  to  the  tentative 
theory  into  which  I  shall  synthetize  those  alleged  facts. 
But,  at  all  events,  I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  my  extreme 
misfortune  to  be  understood  as  adopting  either  of  the  the¬ 
ories  which  this  study  has  already  rejected. 

II.  What  foundation  facts  does  the  New  Testament 
reveal  concerning  the  nature  and  the  person  of  our  Lord  ? 

1.  That  he  was  a  man  is  as  certain  as  that  any  histori¬ 
cal  personage  was  a  man. 

2.  It  is  needless  to  argue  that  he  was  very  God ;  but  it 
may  n(jt  be  inappropriate  to  show  that  the  method  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  inquiry  is  as  applicable  to  the  present  branch 
of  it  as  to  any  other.  Proof-texts  of  course  throng  every 
memory  ;  but  reliance  upon  proof-texts  alone  is  open  to 
the  vexatious  difficulty  that  each  one  of  them  can  be 
made  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  mean  something  else  than 
the  proper  deity  of  Christ ;  in  fact,  the  more  express  the 
text  seems  to  be,  the  more  insistent  and  ingenious  the 
warning  against  getting  out  of  it  so  prodigious  a  mean¬ 
ing.  But  we  may  adopt  the  method  by  which  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Christ  in  his  own  and  every  subsequent  age  have 
reached  their  persuasion  that  he  is  very  God.  It  is 
the  method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  the  critico- 
historical  method,  upon  which  all  recent  stories  of  his  life 
have  been  framed  and  all  recent  estimates  of  his  character 
formed.  This  method  places  us  amongst  his  immediate 
followers,  and  opens  our  minds  to  the  impressions  which 
they  received.  It  is  not  a  hard  method  to  apply.  Any 
attentiv’e  reader  may  readily  share  the  daily  wonderment 
of  the  disciples,  their  efforts  at  insight,  their  consul¬ 
tations,  their  sometimes  rapidly  crystallizing  convictions 
as  they  witnessed  the  varied  manifestations  of  divine  re- 
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sources,  used  indeed  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father, 
but  plainly  native  to  himself.  With  them  we  learn  to 
interpret  aright  the  significance  of  his  holiness  without 
flaw  in  quality,  without  limit  in  energy,  of  his  transfigu¬ 
ration,  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension.  We  eagerly 
welcome  what  he  says  about  himself,  confirming  perhaps 
what  we  have  already  surmised,  or  opening  at  a  glance  the 
secret  of  what  he  was  and  of  what  he  did.  Still  deeper 
the  insight,  still  loftier  the  adoring  faith,  when  the  gifts 
of  Pentecost  prove  that  Christ  is  on  the  throne  of  his 
Father,  and  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit  testifies  both 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God  and  they  and  we  the  children 
of  God.  The  offices  of  redemption,  when  the  Spirit  re¬ 
calls  what  the  Master  had  .said  they  should  be,  and  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Logos  to  the  universe,  when  at  length,  we  know 
not  how,  these  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  apostles, 
these  redouble  to  the  heart  and  to  the  intellect  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  facts  thus  far  witnessed.  Now  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  yields  its  hidden  meanings,  and  the  mystery  of  god¬ 
liness  is  revealed  to  men  and  angels.  And  when  at  last 
we  find  the  disciples  calling  Jesus  God  and  Lord,  and 
Alpha  and  Omega,  we  cannot  any  longer  refine  such 
names  into  emptiness,  but  arc  fully  assured  that,  for  those 
who  first  applied  them,  as  to  us  when  wc  use  them,  these 
titles  of  Deity  are  meant  to  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honor  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that,  as  the  church  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  Christ  the  same:  offices  that  the  apostolic 
church  received,  so  it  has  ever  felt  itself  bound  to  offer 
him  the  same  adoring  faith,  love,  and  obedience.  Indis¬ 
putably,  the  Christian  consciousness  deifies  Christ. 

Even  secular  history  adds  its  corroboration.  Since 
from  beginnings  so  obscure  and  with  a  life  so  brief  Christ 
introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  would 
be  unhistorical,  and  therefore  unreasonable,  to  ascribe  to 
delusion  those  benefits  which  Christendom  has  so  long 
enjoyed,  and  now  sees  daily  increase,  in  proportion  as  our 
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Lord  is  exalted  and  obeyed. 

When  we  form  our  idea  of  Christ  from  an  induction  of 
facts,  that  idea  has  the  same  reality  and  solidity  which  be¬ 
long  to  our  conception  of  the  best  known  figures  in  his¬ 
tory.  Mbst  wonderful  of  all,  while  the  finest  romancers 
are  fated  to  rob  their  heroes  of  reality  in  proportion  as 
they  exalt  them,  and  while  high  laudation  of  historical 
characters  provokes  doubt,  the  perfections  of  Jesus  give 
us  a  notion  of  him,  and  make  his  image  seem  as  substan¬ 
tial  as  it  is  unique. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  pre-incarnate  Logos  \\2iS  quasi 
personality,  that  is,  it  included  self-consciousness,  but  not 
substance  numerically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father; 
Christ,  however,  the  incarnated  Logos,  was  a  person  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Logos-consciousness 
added  to  itself  a  human  consciousness.  The  Logos  knew 
himself  as  Jesus.  Conversely, — 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  quasi  personality  of  the  Logos  had 
existed  from  eternity,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  Christ,  and  Christ  repeatedly  testified  that  his  con¬ 
sciousness  reached  back  into  the  purely  divine  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  pre-incarnate  self.  Jesus  knew  himself  as  the 
Logos. 

5.  As  to  the  qualitative  relationship  of  the  two  natures, 
certain  facts  may  be  declared  with  some  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence :  (i)  The  divine  and  the  human  were  similar  in 
kind,  for  man  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God ;  (2)  Similarity  brought  them  into  the  same  class  of 
beings,  for  God  and  man,  together  with  the  angels,  are 
distinguished  as  personal  beings  from  all  other  orders  of 
living  things;  (3)  In  the  class  of  personal  beings  God  and 
man  were  akin,  for  the  divine  and  the  human  could  be 
united  as  the  father  element  and  the  mother  element  are 
united  in  men;  and  (4)  This  kinship  was  so  close  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  'identity  in  species.  The  specific 
oneness  of  the  natures  may  be  made  out  from  what  the 
Scriptures  say  on  this  very  matter,  and  also  from  what 
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appears  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  precise  purport  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  connect¬ 
ing  the  statements  that  God  created  man  in  his  own  like¬ 
ness  and  Adam  begat  Seth  in  his  own  likeness  (v.  1-3), 
seems  to  be  that,  as  the  image  of  Adam  was  reproduced 
by  propagating  his  nature,  so  the  nature  of  God  was  re¬ 
produced  by  creating  his  image.  We  may  feel  entirely 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  idea  repugnant 
to  primitive  anthropomorphism,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  record  is  carefully  guarded  from  a  pantheistic  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  substance  of  God  and  Adam.  Similarly 
Luke,  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  back  to  the  first 
man,  uses  the  same  formula  to  state  the  relation  of  Adam 
to  his  Creator  which  he  uses  to  state  the  relation  of  every 
mentioned  descendant  of  Adam  to  his  predecessor  in  the 
list.  We  must  not  infer  from  this,  contrary  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture,  that  Adam  was  actually  the  son  of 
God,  but  we  may  infer  that  Luke  did  not  consider  Adam 
as  of  an  alien  species  from  his  Creator. 

The  testimony  from  the  life  of  Christ  is  perhaps  as  ex¬ 
plicit  as  facts  could  make  it.  Jesus  was  not  a  hybrid  ; 
that  is,  he  was  not  a  monstrous  offspring  of  distinct  spec¬ 
ies.  The  divine  could  normally  accept  the  human,  the 
human  was  capable  of  an  hypostatic  union  with  the 
divine.  Christ  never  seemed  the  less  divine  for  being  the 
son  of  Mary,  nor  the  less  human  because  he  was  the  Son 
of  God.  The  difference  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the 
spirit  of  God  is  apparently  quantitative,  not  qualitative. 
It  the  powers  of  a  human  soul  were  extended  out  to  infin¬ 
ity,  that  soul  would  become  divine ;  and  so  far  as  the  infi¬ 
nite  powers  of  God  were  put  under  human  limitations,  so 
far  the  Logos  displayed  his  specific  identity  with  man. 
It  may  be  prudent  for  me  to  guard  at  this  point  against 
misconception  by  adding  that  to  be  of  the  same  species  is 
not  to  be  numerically  of  the  same  substance.  No  one  is 
less  inclined  than  1  to  a  pantheistic  identification  of  the 
human  race  with  God. 
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6.  Quantitative  effects  of  the  incarnation  were  constantly 
indicated.  The  powers  exhibited  by  our  Lord  were 
strictly  theanthropic,  that  is,  larger  than  the  human,  but 
in  exercise  less  than  the  divine.  Contrary  to  what  Uni¬ 
tarians  allege,  it  was  because  the  divine  enlarged  the  hu¬ 
man  that  Jesus  had  an  insight  into  men’s  hearts  and  a 
sympathy  with  their  lot  impossible  to  a  mere  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  know  all  that  God  knows,  nor 
speak  aught  than  what  the  Father  gave  him  to  speak,  nor 
do  anything  except  what  God  directed,  nor, although  one 
with  the  Father,  did  he  claim  as  the  God-man  to  be  equal 
with  God.  That  the  human  laid  its  restraints  upon 
the  activity  of  the  divine  we  are  thus  as  good  as  told  ; 
while  to  say  that  the  divine  attributes  were  laid  aside  or 
dormant  is  to  travel  beyond  the  record. 

To  recapitulate  the  facts  already  stated  concerning 
Christ :  He  was  human  ;  he  was  divine  ;  the  Logos  was  a 
quasi  person  in  the  Godhead  ;  through  the  incarnation  the 
quasi  personal  Logos  became  the  fully  personal  Christ ; 
the  Logos  thus  formed  the  basis  of  the  person  of  Christ ; 
the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  nature  of  Christ 
were  not  specifically  alien,  but  probably  specifically  the 
same  ;  the  quantitative  effect  of  the  incarnation  was  the 
exhibition  of  powers  greater  than  human,  in  exercise  less 
than  divine. 

One  fact  remains  by  which  to  construe  all  those  which 
I  have  mentioned  into  a  consistent  and  at  least  provisional 
theory  of  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ ;  that  fact  is  the 
physiological  law  of  propagation. 

HI.  It  is  now  almost  twenty  years  since  a  masterly 
teacher.  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  then  president  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Theological  Seminary,  suggested  to  one  of  his 
classes  that  physiology  might  hereafter  have  something 
to  say  about  the  person  of  our  Lord.  What  he  anticipated 
I  never  knew ;  but  it  was  a  hint  to  be  followed,  and  what 
it  has  led  to  may  here  be  stated. 
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The  questions  on  which  physiology  has  a  right  to  speak 
concern  the  human  side  of  our  Lord’s  nature.  As  to 
these  it  is  entitled  to  say  all  it  can,  save  only  when  the 
New  Testament  assures  us  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  is  interrupted  by  a  miracle.  Now,  while  the  rec¬ 
ord  plainly  teaches  that  the  father’s  office  in  generation 
was  performed  by  “the  power  of  the  Highest,”  and  there¬ 
fore  was  miraculous,  it  nowhere  in  the  least  degree  inti¬ 
mates  that  Mary’s  functions  were  not  those  of  other  moth¬ 
ers.  Physiology  may  therefore  speak  to  the  question, 
Whence  the  human  nature  of  Christ?  What  is  the  an¬ 
swer  from  Chalcedon  ?  “  Born  of  the  virgin  Mary . 

according  to  his  humanity.”  What  is  the  answer  of  phys- 
iology  ?  Precisely  the  same  ;  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was 
the  only  source  it  knows  for  the  humanity  of  Christ.  But 
creationism  has  considered  further  of  this  matter  than 
the  fathers  «)f  Chalcedon,  and,  accepting  the  Chalcedon- 
ian  decision  that  his  human  nature  was  both  complete  and 
distinct,  it  adds  that  Christ  obtained  his  body  in  part 
from  Mary,  in  part  from  miracle,  but  that  his  human  soul, 
like  all  other  human  souls,  was  specially  created.  What 
has  traducianism  to  say  ?  Assuming  the  completeness 
and  also  the  distinctness  of  the  human  nature,  traducian¬ 
ism  alleges  that,  in  respect  both  of  body  and  of  soul,  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  derived  in  part  from  Mary, 
but  was  completed  by  miracle. 

Now  let  us  question  physiology  a  little  more  closely. 
Physiology  accounts  for  so  much  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  as  mothers  give.  But  is  that  all  of  our  nature 
which  Christ  possessed?  Manifestly  not;  for  the  body  is 
not  derived  from  mothers  alone,  and  yet  Christ  had  a 
body  at  once  complete  and  exclusively  human.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  paternal  contribution  to  the  body  of 
Christ  must  have  been  created.  Here,  then,  we  face  the 
crucial  issue.  It  arises  thus :  fathers  do  not  impart  to 
their  offspring  a  bodily  factor  devoid  of  life.  But  it  is  the 
soul  that  animates  the  body.  Physiology  is  traducianist. 
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This  may  not  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  charged  up  against  tra- 
ducianism  as  a  sign  of  its  materialistic  character.  How 
then  will  the  creationist  get  on  with  this :  the  principle  of 
life  in  beasts  and  in  plants  is  immaterial?  Is  it  therefore 
not  propagated  ?  Does  God  specially  create  a  soul,  so  to 
speak,  for  every  several  animal  and  plant?  At  all  events, 
since  the  principle  of  life  resides  in  the  souls  of  men,  fath- 
ers  in  begetting,  and  mothers  in  conceiving,  a  living  body, 
must  necessarily  propagate  with  it  the  vitalizing  soul. 
This,  then,  is  the  query  with  which  physiology,  to  which 
this  article  appeals,  threatens  to  rebut  my  objections  to 
the  Chalcedonian  theory  :  Since  a  miracle  created  the 
paternal  factor  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  did  not  the  same  mir¬ 
acle  create  the  paternal  factor  in  the  human  soul  of  Jesus? 
If  so,  then  Christ  had  a  human  nature  complete  and  also 
distinct  from  the  divine  both  in  body  and  in  soul. 

In  considering  this  matter  let  us  note  what  physiology 
teaches  upon  each  point  involved.  As  to  the  mother’s 
contribution  to  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  nature  of  Christ,  the  testimony  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  is  entirely  unequivocal  and  unmistakable  :  Mary  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Christ  just  so  much  of  body  and  of  soul  as 
other  mothers  confer.  Even  as  to  the  miraculous  pater¬ 
nal  element  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  physiology  is  not  wholly 
silent.  A  devout  physiologist  may  lawfully  call  attention 
t(3  the  fact  that  the  explanation  which  the  physician  Luke 
says  was  given  by  the  angel  of  the  annunciation  to  the 
virgin  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  a  strictly  physiological  ex¬ 
planation  (Luke  i.  35);  and  therefore  physiology  itself 
suggests  that,  since  we  take  the  account  to  be  true,  a  mir¬ 
acle  provided  the  paternal  factor  in  the  body  of  Jesus. 
But  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  God  created 
also  the  paternal  factor  in  the  human  soul  of  Jesus,  thus 
rounding  out  a  human  nature  for  him  in  addition  to  his 
divine  nature ?  Does  the  record  say  so?  No.  Does  it 
so  imply?  No;  the  record  does  not  even  imply  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  paternal  factor  in  a  human  soul  and  the  rounding 
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out  in  this  way  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  rec¬ 
ord,  as  interpreted  by  physiology,  tells  us  that  the  Logos 
was  united  to  the  factor  of  a  human  soul  which  Mary  fur¬ 
nished.  Nothing  further  is  even  implied ;  for,  since  the 
Logos  was  so  near  akin  to  a  human  soul  as  to  enter  into 
hypostatic  union  with  so  much  of  a  human  soul  as  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  mother,  surely  the  Logos  was  near  enough 
akin  to  vitalize  the  paternal  bodily  factor  which  was  mi¬ 
raculously  produced  at  the  same  time. 

Physiology  thus  gives  the  record  its  natural  meaning  ; 
namely,  that  a  divine  and  spiritual  was  substituted  for  a 
human  and  carnal  paternal  act,  and  that  this  substitution 
joined  the  Logos  to  the  mother’s  contribution  toward  the 
soul  of  her  son.  Physiology  does  not,  then,  confirm  the 
theory  of  Chalcedon,  but,  fully  stated,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Logos  and  a  created  bodily  element  vitalized  by  the 
Logos  were  united  to  so  much  of  human  nature,  both  bod¬ 
ily  and  spiritual,  as  mothers  in  all  other  cases  bestow.  The 
nature  of  Christ  was  therefore,  like  ours,  a  father-mother 
nature,  a, divine-human  nature,  comprising  one  body  and 
one  soul.  Reasons  must  be  given  if  the  plain  testimony 
of  the  narrative,  as  understood  by  physiology,  is  set  aside. 

Thus  far  physiology  teaches  that  Christ  was  theanthrop- 
ic,  that  is,  of  a  nature  not  precisely  man’s;  but  we  may 
now  make  use  of  what  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  di¬ 
vine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  soul  of  Christ  were 
not  of  different  species.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  thean- 
thropic  Christ  had  a  soul  at  once  completely  divine  and 
completely  human.  It  was  completely  divine  in  the  same 
sense  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  all  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tians  accept;  and  it  was  completely  human,  because  the 
Logos  was  not  of  a  nature  alien  from  man’s,  but  could 
himself  be  “made  flesh”  (John  i.  14),  that  is  a  man,  and  in 
the  incarnation  simply  took  the  place  of  a  father’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  soul  of  his  offspring.  According  to  this  view 
Christ  had  two  complete  but  not  two  distinct  natures. 

I  set  out  to  synthetize  the  alleged  facts  by  aid  of  physi- 
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ology.  That  may  now  be  expeditiously  done. 

1.  I  have  just  shown  how  the  physiological  view  em¬ 
braces  the  perfect  humanity  and  divinity  of  Christ. 

2.  It  also  shows  how  the  quasi  personality  of  the  Logos 
became  the  full  personality  of  Christ, — it  was  by  taking  on 
the  maternal  complement  of  soul. 

3.  Let  it  be  noted  that,  in  so  doing,  the  physiological 
theory  escapes  the  burden  which  christology  has  borne 
too  long,  the  psychological  anomaly  of  two  complete  and 
distinct  natures  without  two  wills;  or,  if  with  two  wills, 
then  the  greater  anomaly  of  two  wills  without  two  persons. 
In  other  words,  the  testimony  of  physiology  is  also  the 
testimony  of  psychology. 

4.  The  quantitative  effects  of  the  incarnation  are  thus 
precisely  provided  for.  As  in  all  other  cases,  so  in  this 
case,  the  father  and  the  mother  determine  in  some  way 
the  powers  of  the  soul  which  is  sprung  from  their  souls. 
Unless  the  laws  of  human  propagation  were  to  be  broken, 
the  union  of  elements  which  went  to  constitute  the  one 
soul  of  Christ  could  not  but  equip  him  with  powers  great¬ 
er  than  those  of  a  mere  man,  and  in  exercise,  at  least,  less 
than  divine. 

5.  That  the  father  and  mother  elements  in  the  nature  of 
Christ,  instead  of  being  distinct,  were  complementary, 
strictly  corresponds  t(^  the  fact  that  his  one  soul  w:is 
served  by  one  brain,  and  avoids  the  anomaly,  intolerable 
to  physiology,  that  two  distinct  natures  were  constantly 
active,  yet  had  but  one  organism  to  act  through.  The 
physiological  theory  is  at  least  a  coherent  theory. 

6.  A  large  and  momentous  class  of  facts  thus  secures  a 
provision  not  otherwise  afforded:  the  evidence  from  the 
career  of  our  Lord  upon  earth  is  all  to  the  effect  that  his 
entire  personality,  and  hence  both  of  the  natures  which 
entered  into  it,  shared  in  all  he  was  and  did  and  bore. 
Neither  could  act  apart  from  the  other,  because  neither 
existed  in  him  apart  from  the  other.  He  might,  to  be 
sure,  refer  to  one  or  to  the  other  side  of  his  nature,  as  we 
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do  when  we  say  of  a  friend,  “then  the  father  acted,”  or 
“then  the  mother  spoke,”  not  at  all  imagining  anything 
further  than  that  the  one  factor  or  the  other  in  our  friend 
was  for  the  moment  the  more  noticeable.  Since  his  na¬ 
tures  did  not  act  singly,  it  came  about  that,  although  “God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil”  (Jas.  i.  13),  the  divine  in 
Christ  shared  the  temptations  of  the  human.  “If  thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 

bread . and  cast  thyself  down.”  And  because  the  two 

natures  were  not  distinct  and  could  not  act  apart,  Jesus 
replied  as  men  should  reply,  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 

alone, . thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.” 

Even  the  temptation  to  accept  his  kingdom  from  Satan, 
like  the  diabolical  offer  to  acknowledge  him  if  he  would 
descend  from  the  cross,  was  addressed  to  that  Messianic 
consciousness  which  had  its  ground  in  his  consciousness 
of  divinity.  How  distinctly  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
intimates  the  same  fact  when  he  tells  us  that  “Jesus,  the 

Son  of  God . was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are” 

(Heb.  iv.14,  15),  and  that  he  who  “taketh  hold  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  .. .  .suffered,  being  tempted”  (ii.i6-i8)!  The 
divine  in  Christ  could  suffer,  because  the  human  could  not 
even  suffer  alone.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Most 
High  is  e.xempt  from  all  unpleasant  feeling.  Is  he  with¬ 
out  sensibility?  Can  sin  give  him  pleasure?  Was  he  not 
“grieved  forty  years  long”  with  one  generation  (^Ps.  xcv. 
10)?  Or,  if  it  be  impossible  for  the  Deity  to  experience 
any  but  pleasing  emotions,  if,  in  fact,  he  is  incapable  of 
all  emotion,  do  we  not  plainly  enough  see  that,  by  the  lim¬ 
itations  which  the  Logos  accepted  together  with  the  hu¬ 
man  element,  the  theanthropos  became  susceptible  of  feel¬ 
ing  even  pain? 

Finally,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  by  way  of  cor¬ 
roboration,  an  argument  derived  from  the  analogy  of  faith. 
If  the  Logos  remained  distinct  from  the  human  in  Christ, 
how  imperfect  his  union  with  the  race  which  he  came  to 
redeem!  To  the  creationist  it  was  a  union  on  the  side  of 
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his  body  alone,  for  that  is  the  only  union  that  subsists 
among  ourselves.  To  the  traducianist  the  soul  of  Christ 
was  not  only  twofold,  but  threefold  :  one  element  was  the 
Logos,  a  second  element  of  his  soul  was  the  factor  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mary,  a  third  was  the  created  factor  necessarv 
to  secure  to  Christ  a  human  nature  supposed  to  be  wholly 
distinct  from  the  divine  in  him.  Physiology,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  permits  us  to  believe  that  the  person  of  Christ  owed 
the  completeness  of  its  humanity  to  the  Logos,  and  thus 
the  closest  union  was  formed  between  our  race  and  the 
Creator  of  it;  “the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.”  The  views  as  to  the  atonement  which  the  readers  of 
this  Review  find  satisfactory  may  not  require  so  organic  a 
connection  as  this  between  the  Logos  and  our  fallen  race; 
but  no  one,  I  think,  would  find  it  unwelcome;  and  surely 
He  would  not  refuse  to  be  regarded  as  one  with  us,  whom 
“in  all  things  it  behooved  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren 
that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in 
things  pertaining  unto  God,”  to  make  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people”  (Heb.  2.  17). 

Now  the  sum  of  what  I  have  written  is  this :  For  the 
usual  reasons  I  regard  the  nature  of  Christ  as  perfect  in 
divinity;  in  addition  to  this,  the  facts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  interpreted  by  their  laws,  especially  by  the  laws 
of  physiology  and  psychology,  afford  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  :  that  the  Logos  was  united  to  elements  of  a  na¬ 
ture  so  closely  akin  to  his  own  that  Christ  was  in  no  re¬ 
spect  the  monstrous  offspring  of  different  species,  and 
therefore  his  nature,  although  the  Logos  formed  a  part  of 
it,  was  perfectly  human  ;  that,  accordingly,  the  person  of 
Christ  comprised  tw’o  complete  but  not  two  numerically 
distinct  natures;  that  therefore  the  soul  of  Christ  was  pre¬ 
cisely  like  ours  in  being  referable  to  two  parents,  and  in 
not  containing  any  additional  created  elements ;  that, 
as  with  us,  his  one  theanthropic  spirit  was  coordinated  to 
<me  bodily  organism,  and  throughout  the  earthly  career 
of  Jesus  fulfilled  for  that  body  the  usual  offices  of  a  hu- 
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man  soul ;  that,  since  his  two  natures  were  qualitatively 
the  same,  there  is  no  question  about  a  confusion  of  quali¬ 
ties  ;  that  the  quantity  of  his  powers  was  precisely  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  origin  and  nature, — they  were  seen  upon 
occasion  to  be  boundless,  yet  in  use  were  always  subject 
'  to  limitations  of  the  human  and  to  the  will  of  God  ;  that 
the  Logos  was  the  basis  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  yet 
Christ  was  fully  personal  only  through  the  incarnation  ; 
that,  having  but  one  soul,  Christ  had  but  one  will;  that 
inasmuch  as  the  personal  Christ  did  not  even  exist  apart 
from  either  one  of  his  natures,  both  necessarily  had  part  in 
all  he  did  or  bore  ;  finally,  that,  since  the  Logos  himself  was 
the  father  element  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  a  union 
with  our  nature  by  which  the  Maker,  the  Upholder,  the 
Ruler,  the  Final  Cause  of  all  became  one  with  us,  justifies 
the  saying  attributed  to  Athanasius,  “  He  who  created  all 
men  from  nothing  could  suffer  for  all  and  be  their  substi¬ 
tute.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER  AND  THE  PALACE  OF 
AHASUERUS.* 


BY  M.  DIF.UI.AFOY,  TRANSI.ATED  FROM  THE  RF.Vl.'E  DES  ETUDES  JUIVES  BY 

FLORENCE  OSC.OOD. 

An  examination  of  the  arguments  and  criticisms  by  the 
partisans  and  adversaries  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book 
of  Esther  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture. 
The  exegesis  of  the  book  forms  part  of  the  work  which  I 
devote  to  the  excavations  at  Susa.  I  will  confine  myself 
now  to  a  few  fragments  of  this  general  study. 

One  of  the  fortunate  results  of  the  excavations  at  Susa 
is  the  sudden  light  which  has  burst  from  them,  illuminat¬ 
ing,  with  the  blaze  of  a  new  day,  a  point  hotly  disputed 

'A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives,  Paris,  April, 
1888. 

[This  lecture  is  translated  for  the  sake  of  the  many  new  and  striking  facts 
discovered  by  the  accomplished  author  in  laying  bare  the  ruins  of  “  Shushan 
the  palace,”  the  scene  of  Esther’s  history.  M.  Dieulafoy  has  pre-eminent 
right  to  speak  of  Susa,  for  he  has  been  the  most  able  and  successful  inves¬ 
tigator  of  its  antiquities.  He  shows  us  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Es¬ 
ther  was  minutely  exact  as  to  the  architectural  details  of  this  peculiar  royal 
residence  ;  that  the  history  is  naturally  but  minutely  conformed  to  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  the  palace  destroyed  2,300  years  ago  ;  that  the  minutiae  of  custom 
and  dress  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  newly  discovered  bas-reliefs, 
paintings,  etc.  But  M.  Dieulafoy  holds,  that,  with  this  thorough  consci¬ 
entiousness  and  honesty,  the  author  has  indulged  in  vain  boastings,  exag¬ 
gerated  numbers,  and  has  worked  “  a  heavy  embroidery  on  an  unyielding 
canvas.”  For  this  mental  impossibility  M.  Dieulafoy  offers  no  proof  but 
his  opinion.  If  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Esther  was  downright  honest  and 
exact  in  the  bulk  of  his  narrative,  in  ail  fairness  he  is  to  be  assumed  honest 
and  exact  in  the  rest  until  some  positive  proof  is  brought  against  him. — H. 
Osgood.] 
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between  the  rationalistic  and  orthodox  schools,  concern¬ 
ing  the  book  of  Esther. 

Who  does  not  know  the  touching  story  of  Esther? 
Ahasuerus  at  the  end  of  a  banquet,  where  he  has  taken 
too  much  wine,  repudiates  the  queen  Vashti.  Five  years 
pass.  The  first  cousin  of  the  Jew  Mordecai,  Hadassah, 
named  Esther  after  her  entrance  into  the  harem,  fasci¬ 
nates  the  king  by  her  modest  grace  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  repudiated  wife.  Mordecai  installs  himself  in  the  kings 
gate,  discovers  a  conspiracy  plotted  against  his  sovereign, 
and  saves  the  life  of  Ahasuerus. 

In  the  meantime,  Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the 
Agagite  is  made  grand  vizier.  Mordecai  refuses  to  pros¬ 
trate  himself  before  the  new  minister,  bringing  upon  him¬ 
self  the  consequent  anger  of  the  favorite,  who  swears  to 
wash  out  in  the  blood  of  the  Hebrew  people  the  insult 
which  a  miserable  Jew  has  put  upon  him.  Haman  casts 
the  lot  “  in  the  first  month,  which  is  the  month  Nisan,” 
and  fixes  upon  the  13th  of  Adar  for  the  day  of  the  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  couriers  have  already  carried  the  royal  orders  to 
all  the  satraps,  when  the  new  queen,  informed  by  Morde¬ 
cai  of  the  peril  which  menaces  her  co-religionists,  enters 
the  royal  house  at  the  peril  of  her  life. 

The  brilliant  beauty  of  the  suppliant  finds  grace  before 
Ahasuerus :  the  king  grants  the  prayers  of  the  favorite, 
hangs  Haman  on  the  gallows  prepared  for  Mordecai,  then 
gives  permission  to  the  oppressed  to  repulse,  for  two  days, 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

The  Jews  make  unreserved  use  of  the  royal  license  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  the  month  Adar  ;  and  the  book  closes 
with  the  order  issued  by  Esther  and  Mordecai  to  cele¬ 
brate  every  year  the  feast  of  Purim,  or  the  “  Lots,”  in 
commemoration  of  this  triumph. 

This  is  the  celebrated  theme  for  the  meditations  of  theo¬ 
logians  and  of  scholars.  Celebrated  it  is  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  it  enjoys  in  the  Israelite  world,  for  its  secu- 
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lar  character, — the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  in  it, — 
for  the  controversies  which  it  has  provoked.  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second  century,  afterwards,  Ath¬ 
anasius  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  refused  to  include  the 
book  of  Esther  in  the  collection  of  sacred  annals ;  and  if  it 
has  forced  *  its  entrance  into  the  Christian  Bible,  it  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  history  of  Ahasuerus  and  the  queen,  there  is 
found  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church. 
To-day  Christians  and  Israelites  adopt  the  book  of  Esther 
as  a  whole.  The  rationalists,  though  divided  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  feast,  consider  the  whole  of  the  book  a  work  of 
pure  imagination,  of  later  date  than  the  Achasmenian  dy¬ 
nasty  [i.  e.,  300  B.  c.]  and  lacking  the  least  connection  with 
history. 

What  are  the  criticisms  directed  against  the  book  of 
Esther?  First  and  foremost,  the  name  of  the  feast  whose 
origin  it  celebrates:  Pur^  from  which  comes /’wrm,  is  not 
a  Persian  word,  argues  the  rationalistic  school,  and  does 
not  mean  “  lot,”  as  the  Bible  pretends,  in  any  language, 
or  in  any  known  dialect.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  as¬ 
sert  that  Pur  is  not  found  in  the  very  limited  lexicon  com¬ 
posed  from  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions  of  Behistun, 
Naksh-i-Rustem,  and  Persepolis ;  for  the  word,  consid¬ 
ered  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  determined  of 
the  roots  of  the  Aryan  languages.  Pra  in  Sanscrit,  Por 
in  Persian,  Pie  in  Latin,  Plein  in  French,  correspond  to 
the  same  idea,  and  give  the  same  meaning  to  their  deriva¬ 
tives.  Is  this  meaning  applicable  to  the  name  of  the 
feast  ?  Better  than  any  other,  to  my  mind. 

I  borrow  from  the  Bible  itself  the  translation  of  the 
word  Pur.  Before  sacrificing  the  Jews  to  his  vengeance, 
Haman  asks  the  augurs  to  fix  the  day  of  the  massacre. 
“  In  the  first  month,  which  is  the  month  Nisan;  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  king  Ahasuerus,  they  cast  Pur^  that  is,  the 
lot,  before  Haman  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 

*  [The  book  of  Esther  is  in  the  Christian  Bible  because  it  has  always  been 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  been  received  by  all  Christians  except  a  few. — H.  O.] 
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month,  to  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  the  month  Adar.” 
The  sentence  presents  no  difficulty,  if  one  keeps  to  the 
literal  meaning.  It  concerns  a  means  of  augury  called  in 
the  Persian  tongue  Pur,  which  was  thrown  before  any 
one  desirous  of  taking  the  advice  of  fate.  The  Ptir  un¬ 
doubtedly  expressed  its  oracles  by  “  yes  ’’  or  “  no.”  Like 
the  Egyptian  gods,  it  must  reply  to  very  decided  ques¬ 
tions,  asked  in  some  kind  of  double  manner.  “  Shall  the 
Jews  be  massacred  on  the  first  day  of  the  month?”  We 
know  that,  consulted  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  the 
Pur  gave  a  negative  answer ;  then,  when  the  thirteenth 
day  and  the  twelfth  month  was  called,  it  answered  “  Yes,” 
that  is,  Kill. 

Among  the  objects  found  in  the  deep  excavation  of  the 
Memnonium,*  is  a  quadrangular  prism,  each  side  measur¬ 
ing  a  centimetre,  and  the  length  four  and  a  half  centime¬ 
tres.  On  the  rectangular  faces  are  engraved  different 
numbers  ;  one,  two,  five,  six.  Throw  the  prism,  and  it 
must  stand  on  an  even  or  an  uneven  number.  The  Per¬ 
sians  love  games  of  chance  as  much  as  wine.  May  not 
the  little  Susian  relic  be  one  of  their  dice?  and  may  not 
their  dice,  under  the  name  of  Pur,  have  been  used  to  con¬ 
sult  the  fates  and  tr}"  fortunes? 

Pur  would  not  have  the  literal  meaning  of  “lot”  any 
more  than  cards,  urn,  or  dice,  but  all  these  words  would 
belong  to  similar  sentences.  “To  throw  the  Pur,"  “  to  draw 
the  cards,”  “to  put  the  hand  into  the  urn,”  “to  shake  the 
dice,” — all  four  convey  the  same  idea;  to  consult  the  fates. 
It  is  remarkable  how  happily  the  Persian  expression  Pur 
(lit.,  “full,”  “solid”)  is  applied  to  the  shape  of  the  dice  of 
the  Achacmenians.  Does  not  a  parallelopiped,  a  square 
prism,  realize  the  most  perfect  of  the  shapes  which  we, 
French  and  Persians,  call  “solids”?  Th’.s  being  the  case,  I 
would  modify  in  the  following  way  the  translation  of  the 
two  passages  in  which  the  Pur  is  mentioned:  “In  the  first 
month,  which  is  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  twelfth  year 

*  [That  is.  the  palace  at  Susa,  Shushan.] 
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of  the  king  Ahasuerus,  they  cast  the  die  [lit.  “the  solid”], 
that  is  the  lot  [an  explanation  necessary  for  the  Jews,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of  Persia],  be¬ 
fore  Haman . And  the  Jews  undertook  to  do  as  they  had 

begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  written  unto  them ;  because 
Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  the  enemy  of 
all  the  Jews,  had  devised  against  the  Jews  to  destroy  them, 

and  had  cast  the  die,  that  is,  the  lot . and  they  hung 

Haman  and  his  sons  on  the  gallows.  Wherefore  they 
called  these  days  Purim,  after  the  name  of  PurP 

This  new  interpretation  would  have  the  triple  advan¬ 
tage  of  satisfying  grammar,  history,  and  good  sense;  for 
it  is  inadmissible  that  a  Persian  Jew  w'ho  wrote  at  Susa 
under  the  last  Achasmenians,  as  I  shall  show  later,  should 
have  used  an  unintelligible  Persian  word,  accepted,  how¬ 
ever,  by  his  Persian  co-rcligionists. 

There  remains  to  be  explained  the  delay  of  nearly  a  year 
which  intervenes  between  the  month  of  Nisan,  when  the 
condemnation  of  the  Jews  was  published,  and  the  13th  of 
Adar,  the  day  fixed  for  their  massacre;  also  the  enormous 
spoils  which  Haman  promised  himself  after  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  his  enemies,  the  permission  giv’^en  to  the  Hebrews 
to  fall  upon  the  Persians,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  taken 
by  the  Jews  upon  their  oppressors.  German  exegesis 
confesses  that  it  does  not  understand  Haman’s  purpose 
when  he  sent  out  the  orders  of  execution  eleven  months 
in  advance,  and  attributes  this  premature  warning  to  the 
imagination  of  the  romancer.  1  ask,  on  the  other  side, 
what  interest  the  author  could  have  in  giving  superfluous 
details,  if  they  were  not  historic.  1  may  perhaps  be  de¬ 
ceived,  but  never  did  a  problem  seem  easier  to  solve. 
Haman  consulted  the  Ptir;  the  die  speaks  and  fixes  upon 
the  13th  of  Adar  for  the  execution  of  the  Jews.  A  favor¬ 
able  occasion  offers  itself,  the  favorite  seizes  it,  gains  the 
king’s  assent,  hastens  to  seal  the  firmans,  and  despatches 
them  to  the  satraps,  for  orders  sealed  and  published  be¬ 
come  irrevocable.  Princes  are  forgetful  and  whimsical, 
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and  Haman  must  have  experienced  this  many  a  time.  It 
is,  however,  of  no  importance  to  the  prime  minister  wheth¬ 
er  the  Jews  are  warned  of  their  fate  several  days  or  sever¬ 
al  months  beforehand.  The  end  is  attained,  the  vengeance 
will  come  in  its  own  time;  the  victims  of  the  favorite  can 
hope  for  no  human  aid. 

The  dogma  of  infallibility  is  the  fatal  consequence  of 
the  sovereign  and  almost  divine  power  belonging  to  the 
true  autocrat.  Whoever  retracts  has  been  mistaken.  The 
history  of  Persia  proves  that  the  Shahinshahs*  never  knew 
this  weakness.  Take  two  examples  from  a  thousand;  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  recent. 

Fat-Ali-Shah  reached  Shiraz  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his 
army.  The  royal  caravan,  surprised  in  a  deep  gorge  by 
a  snow-storm,  was  soon  in  need  of  provisions.  The  gen¬ 
erals  informed  the  Shah  of  the  condition  of  his  troops  and 
entreated  him  to  order  the  breaking  up  of  camp.  He  re¬ 
fused,  argued  the  perils  of  the  route,  and  put  off  the  start 
until  the  day  when  the  snow  should  have  disappeared  from 
a  neigliboring  peak.  Famine  ravaged  the  escort,  already 
decimated  by  cold.  Commanders  and  soldiers  might  die 
to  the  last  one,  still  the  sovereign  would  not  modify  his 
first  orders.  The  courtiers  were  so  convinced  of  this 
that,  instead  of  importuning  their  master  with  useless 
complaints,  they  sent  the  healthy  men  to  the  mountain, 
cleared  away  in  one  night  the  rock  which  the  king  had 
designated,  and,  when  the  morning  came,  claimed  from 
the  stupified  Fat-Ali-Shah  the  order  to  depart.  The 
snow  was  still  heavy,  the  roads  still  dangerous,  but  the 
king  could  yield  without  committing  an  offence  against 
his  infallibility. 

Aga  Mohammed,  the  predecessor  of  Fat-Ali-Shah,  died 
a  victim  to  the  same  dogma.  The  founder  of  the  Kadjar 
dynasty  regulated  every  Friday  morning  the  service  of 
the  officers  who  surrounded  him.  The  Persian  army 
was  encamped  near  Erivan,  when  a  quarrel  arose  be-  ' 

*  [1.  e.,  Kill)?  of  kings,  title  of  the  Persian  monarchs.] 
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tween  two  servants  sitting  near  the  royal  tent.  They 
were  ordered  to  be  silent;  the  dispute  grew  hotter.  “Let 
them  be  killed  instantly,”  ordered  the  Shah.  “It  is  Fri¬ 
day,'*  observed  the  courtiers;  and  the  beheading  was  put 
off  till  the  morrow.  The  routine  of  the  guard  called  the 
two  condemned  men  to  watch  the  monarch  during  the 
night  between  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  order  was 
declared  irrevocable.  It  was  obeyed,  but  toward  mid¬ 
night  the  two  servants  profited  by  the  sleep  of  Aga 
Mohammed,  assassinated  their  master  and  fled. 

Masudy  tells  the  following  legend:  King  Hirati,  in  a 
night  of  orgie,  had  caused  two  of  his  faithful  courtiers 
to  be  killed.  He  raised  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to 
them  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  salute  when 
})assing  the  tomb  of  his  friends.  If  one  failed  to  bow 
profoundly,  the  punishment  was  to  be  hung  high  and 
(juickly,  but  before  going  to  the  scaffold  one  had  the 
right  to  expresss  two  wishes,which  were  granted  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  fuller  passed  by  the  monument  and  refused  to 
how.  He  was  brought  before  Hirati.  “Why  have  you 
disobeyed  my  orders?"  “I  saluted.’*  “The  guards  testi¬ 
fy  the  contrary.  You  know  the  law:  you  shall  die.  What 
do  you  wish?”  “To  give  you  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
mallet.”  The  king  cried  out,  called  his  councillors  to¬ 
gether,  consulted  the  theologians.  Laymen  and  clergy 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  sovereign  should  obey  the 
law,  for  the  orders  had  been  sealed,  promulgated,  and  had 
become  irrevocable.  Hirati  sat  downi  upon  the  throne; 
the  fuller  approached,  and  struck  a  violent  blow  with  the 
mallet  on  the  head  of  the  monarch.  For  six  months  the 
king  hung  between  life  and  death.  As  soon  as  he  recov¬ 
ered,  he  called  the  fuller:  “You  have  a  second  request  to 
make.  Speak.”  “After  having  struck  you  on  the  right 
temple,  I  wish  to  renew  the  experience  with  the  left  tem¬ 
ple.”  “Why  do  you  persist  in  this  useless  folly!  Do  you 
wish  the  half  of  my  treasure?  Do  you  desire  me  to  give 
my  only  daughter  to  your  son,  to  marry  your  widow? 
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You  shall  be  satisfied.”  “I  want  only  one  thing,  to  strike 
you  a  second  blow  with  the  mailet.”  Memory  happily 
returned  to  the  king:  “Did  you  not  pretend  that  you  did 
salute  the  tomb?”  “I  persist  in  affirming  it.”  “You  cer¬ 
tainly  speak  the  truth.  The  guardian  of  the  tomb  is  an 
imposter,  who  should  be  treated  according  to  his  deserts. 
Take  ten  of  my  guard,  overpower  your  accuser,  and 
above  all  do  not  fail  to  kill  him.  I  give  you  the  reversion 
of  his  office.” 

In  the  same  wav 've  see  Mordecai,  when  he  has  taken 
Haman’s  place,  using  a  subterfuge  to  save  the  Jews  from 
death,  because  he  could  not  obtain  a  counter-order  nor 
even  a  delay  of  the  punishment,  and  this  because  the  fir¬ 
man  had  been  sealed  with  the  royal  seal  and  sent  out. 
“Then  were  the  king’s  scribes  called  at  that  time  in  the 
third  month,  which  is  the  month  Sivan,and  ....  Mordecai 
wrote  in  the  name  of  king  Ahasuerus,  and  sealed  it  with 
the  king’s  ring,  and  sent  letters  by  couriers  on  horseback, 
riding  on  swift  steeds  that  were  used  in  the  king’s  service, 
bred  of  the  stud:  wherein  the  king  granted  the  Jews  wlio 
were  in  every  city  to  gather  themselves  together,  and  to 
stand  for  their  life,  to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  per¬ 
ish,  all  the  power  of  the  people  and  province  that  would 
assault  them.” 

The  Bible  seems  to  say  that  the  execution  of  the  He¬ 
brews  was  proclaimed  like  a  popular  fete,  a  Saint  Barthol¬ 
omew  fomented  by  Ahura  Mazda  against  Jehovah.  But 
the  Jews, warned  of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  court, 
came  together,  organized  resistance,  and,  thanks  to  the 
support  given  them  by  the  courtiers  of  the  new  star  which 
was  rising  in  the  harem  of  Susa,  victoriously  opposed 
their  enemies.  Thus  is  destroyed  the  double  objection 
made  to  the  long  interval  which  separates  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  to  execution  and  the  vengeance  wreaked 
upon  the  Persians  by  the  co-religionists  of  Mordecai.  The 
two  facts  are  the  historic  consequences  of  the  same  con:- 
mon  law.  A  slave  of  the  divine  will  expressed  by  the 
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Pur,  Hainan  finds  himself  obliged  to  put  off  the  massacre 
of  the  Hebrews  for  eleven  months,  but  he  hastens  never¬ 
theless  to  have  the  royal  decree  sealed  and  sent  forth,  in 
order  to  make  this  massacre  irrevocable.  Ahasuerus,  on 
his  side,  bound  by  his  former  decision,  can  only  save' the 
Jews  by  lending  them  hidden  aid  against  his  Persian  sub¬ 
jects.  As  to  the  numbers,  perhaps  falsely  transcribed, 
they  neither  represent  the  duration  of  the  feast,  nor  the 
number  of  victims,  nor  the  measure  of  the  spoil;  they  ex¬ 
press  the  poetic  exaggeration  and  joy  of  the  victors.  They 
must  be  excused,  without  drawing  from  them  either  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative  arguments. 

Some  exegetes  are  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  the 
story  of  Esther  by  the  Greek  authors.  1  have  explained 
how  the  centuries  and  expedients  had  distorted  the 
simplest  facts,  modified  outlines,  exaggerated  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  persons.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  sacred  an¬ 
nalist,  the  universe  disappears,  the  whole  scene  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  people  who,  from  simple  supernumeraries  are 
raised  to  a  rank  of  the  first  importance.  Of  what  interest 
to  the  Greeks  were  these  trifling  intrigues  of  the  harem? 
And  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  Greek  collections  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  of  which  the  larger  part  has  been  lost,  did  not  re¬ 
count  the  adventures  of  Esther? 

Thus  far  the  rationalists  have  walked  together.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  destroying;  characters  and  scenery 
were  sacrificed  without  pit}*.  Well;  but  when  one  is 
confronted  with  an  historic  work  or  an  apocryphal  tra¬ 
dition  of  which  the  celebrated  and  ancient  feast  of  Piirim 
is  the  pivot,  its  connection  must  be  discovered  at  any 
price.  At  this  point  the  assailants  divide.  Some  of  them 
claim  that  the  word  written  in  Hebrew  Pur,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  Septuagint  translation  Phrourai,  has  no  reasonable 
meaning  in  either  Persian  or  Hebrew.  I  have  given  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  this.  But  it  appears  that,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  a  copyist,  more  or  less  faith¬ 
ful,  has  written  Phourdia,'  instead  of  Pur;  and  they  re- 
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membered  that  under  the  name  of  Fourdi  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sians  celebrated  the  return  of  spring,  bringing  in  the  new 
year  in  a  perfumed  chariot.  Such  were  the  Lupercalia 
holidays  in  Italy  at  the  same  season.  From  this  remark 
'to  the  affirmation  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  a  misunder¬ 
stood  souvenir  of  the  days  of  Fourdi^  there  was  only  one 
step,  and  it  was  quickly  taken. 

Should  I  be  mistaken  in  the  literal  and  figurative  mean¬ 
ing  of  Pur,  I  still  share  the  opinion  of  Reuss,  who  consid¬ 
ers  this  explanation  ingenious,  but  insufficient.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  settle  the  etymology  of  a  word  upon  doubtful 
translations  in  a  foreign  language,  especially  when  one  can 
have  recourse  to  a  Hebrew  version  of  much  earlier  date 
than  the  Greek  paraphrases.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
a  feast  whose  religious  character  is  affirmed  by  a  prepar¬ 
atory  fast,  that  a  triumphal  feast  and  one  whose  origin 
was  sanguinary,  was  grafted  upon  the  joyous  revels  of 
Fourdi?  Finally,  has  it  been  proved  that  the  Persian  feast 
is  more  ancient  than  the  book  of  Esther?  All  of  these 
questions  are  left  unanswered.  Numbers  of  scholars  rest 
to-day  upon  another  solution.  It  is  said,  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees  (vii.  43,  49)  that  Judah  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Nicanor  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (160  B.  c.),  that 
is,  on  the  day  of  the  fast  preparatory  to  the  feast  of  Purim, 
and  commanded  the  anniversary  of  this  glorious  feat  of 
arms  to  be  celebrated  from  that  time  forth.  This  coinci¬ 
dence  in  dates  seems  so  conclusive  that  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Purim  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  over  the  Syrians.  The  book  of  Esther,  a 
romance  of  triumph  written  in  this  feverish  epoch  of  Jew¬ 
ish  history,  would  have  been  the  more  quickly  substitut¬ 
ed  for  real  history  because  this  rested  upon  facts,  that 
upon  sentiments.  Surely,  it  is  charming  to  settle  a  knotty 
discussion  by  a  whim;  but  a  paradox,  however  ingenious, 
was  never  equal  to  a  good  reason.  Moreover  objections 
abound.  The  promoters  of  this  new  theory  do  not  even 
try  to  justify  the  name  of  the  feast,  and  think  they  have 
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solved  the  difficulty  by  affecting  to  disregard  it.  The 
enigma  will  always  bar  the  road  to  commentators  who 
have  not  solved  it.  Still  more:  Josephus,  for  example,  tes¬ 
tifies  that  the  day  of  Mordecai  has  been  celebrated  in  its 
present  forms  since  the  first  century  before  our  era.  On 
the  other  side,  we  know  that,  from  time  immemorial,  there 
was  no  question  about  the  feasts  of  Judah  either  in  the  cal¬ 
endars  or  in  religious  practice.  How  can  it  be  explained 
that  sixty  or  seventy  years  sufficed  for  a  tale  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  a  memorable  victory?  With  as  great 
success  might  the  attempt  be  made  to  prove  that  the 
feasts  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  a  modern  invention. 
Easter  might  have  been  imagined  the  day  of  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders.  The  victory  of  Christ  over 
death,  the  songs  of  joy,  would  be  transparent  allusions  to 
the  success  of  the  Christians  over  the  Mussulmans,  to  the 
resurrection  of  faith  in  a  country  where  it  had  succumbed, 
and  to  the  chants  intoned  by  the  Crusaders  on  entering 
the  City  of  God.  Pentecost  would  recall  the  taking  of 
Ronda,  that  last  stronghold  of  the  infidels,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  on  Whitsunday,  and  the 
tongues  of  fire,  the  red  bullets  used  for  the  first  time  in 
this  celebrated  siege.  The  new  theory  raises  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  excavations  at  Susa,  as 
I  shall  show  later,  and  by  the  witness  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Maccabees.  Judah,  we  read  in  chap.  xv.  ver.  36, 
vanquished  the  Syrians  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Purim.* 
The  day  of  Mordecai,  then,  was  celebrated  earlier  than 
the  defeat  of  Nicanor?  “It  makes  no  difference,”  reply 
the  scholars  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  “the  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  a  poor  teller  of  legends, 
unworthy  of  credence.”  Legends,  it  may  be,  but  legends 
accepted  by  the  sons  of  heroes  who  had  fought  under  the 
command  of  Judah  and  Simon.  What  ingenuity  and  what 
effort  to  destroy  a  tradition  which  is,  after  all,  inoffensive! 

I  have  so  far  applied  myself  to  the  refutation  of  the  great 
‘[Lit.,  “The  day  of  Mordecai”  in  the  Septuagint. — H.  O.] 
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objections,  and  to  showing  the  false  method  German  exe- 
getes  have  followed  in  using  their  scalpel  in  this  oriental 
world,  which  they  dissect  from  too  great  a  distance  or  ex¬ 
amine  from  too  great  a  height.  Henceforth  I  shall  spend 
no  more  time  on  banquets  of  wine,  the  condition  of  queens, 
the  feast  of  Purim,  royal  infallibility,  on  documents  not  ap- 


Ground-plan  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  at  Susa. 


preciated,  but  of  great  value  for  the  familiar  history  of 
the  courts  of  the  Achaemenians ;  I  shall  not  return  to  the 
chronology  of  the  book,  I  shall  only  apply  myself  to  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  shall  content  myself  with  following  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  drama  through  the  Memnonium,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  the  ease  with  which  they  move  about  this  peculiar¬ 
ly  arranged  palace,  brought  up  from  among  the  dead  after 
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having  been  buried  for  twenty-four  centuries. 

One  follows  with  the  liveliest  interest  a  real  or  fictitious 
tale,  one  appreciates  most  highly  the  events  and  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  a  drama,  when  the  scene  of  the  action  is 
best  known.  I  shall  therefore  describe,  before  making 
any  comments,  the  Achaemenian  acropolis  of  Susa.  The 
Memnonium  had  no  resemblance  to  the  royal  dwellings 
discovered  at  Koyoundjik,  Nimroud,  or  Khorsabad.  It 
was  composed  of  three  groups  of  distinct  apartments,  each 
surrounded  by  a  special  enclosure,  but  included  within 
the  same  fortress.  The  apaddna^  or  throne  room,  resem¬ 
bled,  in  its  arrangement  and  by  its  hypostyle  architecture, 
a  Grecian  temple.  The  king  occupied  in  the  tabernacle 
the  place  of  the  divine  statue.  The  hall  at  Susa  covers 
nearly  a  hectare  [between  two  and  three  acres] ;  the  por¬ 
ticos,  the  stairways,  the  enclosures,  were  spread  out  upon 
a  terrace,  the  area  of  which  was  eighteen  times  as  large, 
and  was  divided  in  two  parts  by  a  pylon.  On  one  side,  a 
gigantic  stairway  led  to  the  outside  parade  on  a  level  with 
a  wide  esplanade  ;  on  the  other  side,  sparkling  in  its  crown 
of  emeralds,  overshadowed  by  the  foliage  of  a  hanging 
garden,  was  the  apaclana,  where  were  received  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  all  the  states  of  Greece.  The  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  sovereign  were  distant  from  the  apadana, 
and  grouped  around  an  interior  court,  with  the  hall  of 
audience,  bed-rooms,  apartments  appropriated  to  the 
chancellor’s  office,  to  the  military  house,  to  the  guard,  to 
dependents.  In  modern  Persian,  this  part  of  the  palace 
is  called  the  birun  (exterior),  in  contrast  to  the  anderun 
(interior  harem)  reserved  for  the  women. 

The  anderun  comprises  the  apartments  of  the  queens 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  cells  for  the  concubines  of 
second  rank  and  for  the  postulants  for  the  royal  favors. 
The  master  of  this  department  is  not  so  much  the  king  as 
the  grand  eunuch.  The  anderun  of  Susa,  walled,  padlock¬ 
ed,  and  more  tightly  closed — I  speak  only  from  a  construc¬ 
tive  point  of  view — than  even  the  most  rigorous  prison,  is 
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protected  by  the  buildings  of  the  birun  and  the  apadana. 
The  last  two,  recognizable  in  the  accompanying  plan  by 
their  separation  and  by  the  tower  (keep)  connected  with 
the  private  dwelling  of  the  king,  occupy  the  two  branches 
of  a  gigantic  L  whose  transept  was  reserved  for  the  wo¬ 
men’s  apartments. 

Leaving  the  anderun  by  the  west  door,  one  would  step 
directly  into  the  gardens  of  the  apadana  ;  walking  towards 
the  south,  one  would  cross  the  birun.  The  palace  had 
numerous  entrances :  I  will  mention  the  fortified  gate  of 
the  king’s  house  and  the  gate  of  the  general  enclosure, 
which  opened  to  the  south  of  the  tower  and  was  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  acropolis  and  the 
city  of  Susa.  1  will  confine  myself  to  this  topographical 
ensemble;  it  is  enough  for  the  understanding  of  the  text. 
I  should  add  that  these  different  apartments  are  also  found 
at  Persepolis,  but  without  direct  communication  with  one 
another,  and  in  a  very  different  grouping.  The  apadana 
answers  to  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes,  or  the  hall  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  columns ;  the  birun,  or  king’s  private  house,  to  the 
little  palace  of  Darius  and  of  Artaxerxes,  called  in  ancient 
Persian  by  the  peculiar  name  of  vithia;  the  audience-room 
of  the  birun  to  the  central  apartment  of  these  last  build¬ 
ings.  The  anderun,  standing  out  on  the  extreme  north  of 
the  platform,  extended  along  the  mountain. 

In  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Esther,  the  garden  of  the 
bitaft*  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  great  feast. 
Neither  philologist  nor  exegete  has  troubled  himself 
about  the  word  bitan^  though  it  is  very  important. 

Bitan  appears  here  for  the  first  time,  and  is  not  used  a 
second  time  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  given 
by  Esther  to  the  king  and  the  grand  vizier.  The  sover¬ 
eign,  being  overcome  with  wine,  goes  out  for  a  moment 
to  breathe  the  air  in  the  shade  of  the  gardens  of  the  bitan, 

*  [Biian  occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  is  translated  in  the 
Authorized  and  Revised  Version,  “palace.”  Esth.  i.  5.,  “in  the  court  of 
the  ii/an  of  the  King  ;  ”  vii.  7,  8,  “  the  garden  of  the  iitan  ”  (twice). — H.  O.] 
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and  returns  to  the  anderun.  In  the  other  portions  of  the 
story,  the  rooms  traversed  or  frequented  are  designated, 
without  fear  of  repetition  or  monotony,  under  the  one 
name  of  bcth  (house),  followed  by  appropriate  adjectives: 
the  king’s  house,  the  house  of  the  women,  the  royal 
house,  Hainan’s  house.  Bitan  is  an  architectural  term 
corresponding  to  a  very  peculiar  building,  and  used  by 
the  narrator  in  a  special  sense  and  in  certain  cases. 

When  one  has  studied  the  spirit  of  the  Memnonium  for 
two  years  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the  bitan  of 
the  Bible  the  apadana  of  Susa. 

Of  all  the  buildings  of  the  palace,  only  the  tabernacle 
consecrated  to  the  deified  king  must  and  did  rise  in  the 
midst  of  a  paradise  ;  it  alone  was  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  apartments  reserved  for  the  residence  of  the  sover¬ 
eign,  so  that,  without  inconvenience,  a  large  number  of 
men  could  be  introduced  into  it.  Like  the  bitan,  the 
apadana  was  surrounded  by  groves  in  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  house  of  the  women  ;  like  the  bitan,  it  was 
preceded  b}’^  an  immense  vestibule,  capable  of  holding  the 
guests  of  Ahasuerus ;  like  the  bitan,  it  was  hypostyle,  an 
essential  fact  to  notice,  and  paved  with  colored  marbles. 
Lastly,  like  the  bitan,  it  played  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  kings  of  Persia  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  court 
of  the  Achaemenians.  These  are  analogies  too  strange  to 
be  fortuitous,  analogies  so  peculiar  that  the  Persian  pal¬ 
aces  of  Persepolis,  of  Parsagada,  or  of  Firuz-Abad,  of 
Hatra,  of  Ctesiphon  and  of  Eivan-Kerkha,  which  were 
built  under  the  Achaemenians,  the  Parthians,  or  the  Sas- 
sanians,  do  not  correspond  as  a  whole  to  the  description 
of  the  bitan  of  Ahasuerus. 

As  Esther  increased  in  glory  and  in  power,  “  Mordecai 
sat  in  the  king’s  gate.  Two  of  the  king’s  chamberlains, 
Bigthan  and  Teresh,  of  those  who  kept  the  door,  were 
wroth  and  sought  to  lay  hands  on  the  king  Ahasuerus.” 
Mordecai,  informed  of  the  conspiracy,  warned  the  queen, 
Esther,  who  denounced  the  eunuchs  in  the  name  of  her 
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uncle.  Bigthan  and  Teresh  were  immediately  tried, 
found  guilty  and  hung.  The  account  of  the  plot  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  royal  chronicles.  A  great  number  of  exe- 
getes  have  thought  they  recognized  in  the  Hebrew  word 
shaar  (literally,  “  the  gate  of  an  enclosure,”  opposed  to 
petach,  “  door  of  a  room  ”)  the  idea  of  a  palace,  and  have 
translated  the  first  phrase  of  the  verse  mentioned  above : 
“  Mordecai  installed  himself  in  the  palace  of  the  king.” 
I  prefer  to  keep  to  the  literal  meaning,  consistent  with 
the  manners  of  Persia  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  work. 
By  what  right  would  a  Jew,  and  an  unknown  Jew  (for 
Mordecai  hid  the  relationship  of  the  queen),  be  introduced 
into  and  installed  in  the  dwelling  of  the  sovereign?  This 
interpretation  is  without  merit,  because  it  is  improbable 
and  hinders  the  course  of  the  story.  Are  not  the  conspir¬ 
ators  called  “  guardians  of  the  threshold  ”  ?  The  sequel 
of  the  story,  moreover,  confirms  my  way  of  looking  at  it. 
When  Mordecai  finds  admittance  to  the  king’s  shaar  re¬ 
fused  to  him,  where  does  he  pass  the  day  ?  In  the  “  broad 
place  of  the  city  ”  which  is  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
fortress,  and  “  he  came  even  before  the  king’s  shaar,  for 
none  might  enter  within  the  king’s  shaar  clothed  with 
sackcloth  ;  ”  which  means  that,  not  being  able  to  sit  in  the 
king’s  shaar,  that  is  under  the  grand  gate  of  the  enclo¬ 
sure,  he  approached  as  near  to  this  most  favorable  place 
as  his  mourning  garments  would  permit.  There  can  be 
no  reference  to  the  interior  of  the  palace  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  sentence — all  commentators  agree  upon  this, — but, 
then,  why  change  the  meaning  of  shaar  in  passing  from 
one  verse  to  another?  Why  translate  the  same  word, 
there  by  “  palace,”  here  by  “  great  gate  ”?  This  error  of 
the  translators  comes  from  a  false  interpretation  of  orien¬ 
tal  customs.  In  the  language  of  modern  diplomacy,  the 
word  Porte,  16ng  since  diverted  from  its  real  meaning,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  administrative  abode  of  the  Sultan;  but  is  very 
different  with  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs,  because,  with 
these  people,  the  great  gate  of  a  palace  or  df  a  city  has 
VOl..  XI.VI.  N«).  184.  5 
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lost  none  of  its  ancient  importance.  From  the  remote 
days  when  the  angels  entering  Sodom  met  Lot  there,  the 
gate  has  indicated  its  superior  position  by  its  height,  its 
massiveness,  and  the  richness  of  its  architecture.  Placed 
where  it  will  catch  the  best  currents  of  air,  pierced  by 
deep  niches,  furnished  with  benches  set  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  it  is  the  favorite  meeting-place  of  the  loung- 
ers  from  within  and  without.  The  master  himself  likes 
its  grateful  coolness,  and  enjoys  spreading  the  carpet  of 
justice  under  the  shady  arches  of  this  improvised  praetor- 
ium. 

No  observatory  more  convenient  than  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  could  be  found  from  which  Mordecai  could 
watch  his  niece  across  the  massive  buildings  of  the  harem, 
and  continue  his  wise  counsels  to  her,  while  yet  remain¬ 
ing  unknown.  Can  the  situation  of  the  shaar  of  the  king 
be  determined  ?  The  facts  are  so  clearly  stated,  the  arch¬ 
itectural  terms  are  so  appropriate  to  the  description  of 
the  edifice,  that  the  reply  does  not  seem  at  all  doubtful  to 
me.  By  these  words — the  king’s  gate — we  can  only  un¬ 
derstand  the  outer  gate  of  the  Memnonium,  which 
opened  at  the  foot, of  the  tower  in  the  citadel  built  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  the  general  enclosure.  The  last  lines 
of  the  verse  speak  of  the  celebrated  annals  which  Ctesius 
saw,  and  from  which  Nicholas  of  Damascus  took,  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  second  hand,  the  curious  episodes  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Parsagada,  when  Cyrus  met  the  army  of  Astyages. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  find  the  episode  of  Haman. 
The  scene  is  laid  again  in  the  great  gate  of  the  king. 
Mordecai  refuses  to  bow  down  in  public  before  the  new 
favorite.  The  all-powerful  minister  cannot  swallow  this 
affront  and  tries  to  obtain  from  the  king,  by  means  of  a 
considerable  sum,  a  pichkach  as  it  is  called  in  Persian,  the 
edict  of  extermination,  which  would  avenge  him  upon 
Mordecai  and  the  Jews  of  the  empire, — a  dangerous  step, 
that  only  blind  anger  could  have  counselled,  for,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  unwise  display  of  a  suddenly  acquired  fortune. 
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Haman  signed  his  own  death-warrant.  Long  before  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  imprudent  to  give  fetes  de 
Vaux  ”  for  the  king. 

The  Persian  tongue  calls  by  a  special  name — pichkach — 
these  gifts  of  self-interest  by  officials  to  powerful  people, 
because  it  is  perhaps  at  the  court  of  the  Shahinshahs  that 
this  custom  had  its  birth  and  has  perpetuated  itself  so 
well.  The  bakshish  and  the  anam  are  drink-money  or  alms 
solicited  ;  the  souqat  and  the  atd,  presents  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  equals  ;  the  khalat,  a  robe  of  honor  offered  by  the 
king  to  governors  or  to  favorites  whom  he  wishes  to  hon¬ 
or  ;  the  pichkach,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  of  an  inferior  anxious  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  his 
chief.  Haman’s  proposition  proves  that,  if  Persia  has 
learned  little,  she  has  forgotten  nothing.  Ahasuerus  does 
not  accept  his  minister’s  offers,  but  permits  him  to  seal 
the  firman  of  the  e.xecution  with  the  royal  seal. 

Informed  of  the  fatal  news  by  Mordecai’s  care,  Esther 
resolves,  even  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  to  ask  pardon  for 
her  co-religionists,  and  leaves  the  harem,  after  having 
fasted  and  prayed  for  three  days.  “  Now  it  came  to  pass 
on  the  third  day,  that  Esther  put  on  her  royal  apparel, 
and  stood  in  the  inner  court  cA  the  king' s  house,  over  against 
the  king's  house;  and  the  king  sat  upon  his  royal  throne  in 
the  royal  house,  over  against  the  entrance  of  the  house. 
“  And  it  was  so,  when  the  king  saw  Esther  the  queen 
standing  in  the  court,  that  she  obtained  favor  in  his  sight: 
and  the  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  sceptre  that 
was  in  his  hand.  So  Esther  drew  near  and  touched  the 
toj)  of  the  sceptre.”  Never  was  the  plan  of  an  edifice  de¬ 
scribed  with  greater  clearness.  The  queen  passed  through 
the  door  of  the  harem,  anderun,  entered  the  inner  court 
of  the  king's  house  and  found  before  her  the  royal  house,  at 
whose  further  end  Ahasuerus  sat  enthroned.  An  unus¬ 
ual  noise  attracts  the  attention  of  the  monarch  ;  he  looks, 
and,  through  the  ever  open  door  of  the  oriental  palace, 
sees  the  favorite,  pale,  breathless,  waiting  for  the  word  of 
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life  or  death  which  shall  fall  from  his  lips.  From  all  this 
I  conclude  :  ist.  That  the  king's  house  extended  around  a 
large  interior  court ;  2d.  That  on  one  of  its  sides  it  bor¬ 
dered  upon  the  harem,  anderun  ;  3d.  That  t\\Q  royal  house, 
which  one  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  king's 
house,  occupied  one  of  the  sides  of  the  interior  court  of 
the  king’s  house  ;  4th.  That  the  royal  house  rose  opposite 
the  door  which  formed  the  communication  between  the 
royal  house  and  the  house  of  the  women,  anderun.  On  the 
other  side,  I  conclude  from  a  preceding  verse  (chap.  i.  9) 
that  the  royal  house  was  the  largest  room  of  the  private 
apartments,  since  Queen  Vashti  received  there  the  women 
of  Susa,  while  the  men’s  feast  was  served  under  awnings 
hung  in  the  porches  of  the  bitan. 

To  return  to  the  plan  of  the  Susian  acropolis.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  private  dwelling  of  the  Achce- 
menian  sovereigns  (that  part  of  the  palace  which  the  Per¬ 
sians  call  the  birun,  the  Bible,  the  king's  house,  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Persepolis,  the  vithia)  occupied  in  the  Mem- 
nonium  the  southern  part  of  the  rectangular  platform.  It 
consists  of  a  central  court  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  exterior  gate  of  the  king’s  house ;  on  the 
north  by  apartments  bordering  on  the  walk  which  sepa¬ 
rated  it  from  the  harem;  on  the  east  by  other  apartments 
forming  part,  as  did  those  on  the  north,  of  the  king’s  house  ; 
on  the  south,  that  is,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harem, 
by  a  large  room,  well  situated,  shown  clearly  in  the  plan. 
It  is  the  hall  called  in  the  Bible  the  royal  house,  where 
the  king  gave  his  daily  audiences.  The  royal  house  was 
as  distinct  from  the  bitan  or  apadana,  devoted  to  the 
great  sessions  of  the  crown,  as  the  gigantic  rooms  of 
Persepolis  may  have  been  from  the  hypostyle  halls  in 
the  small  palaces  of  Darius  or  of  his  successors. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  attempt  to  find  terms  of 
comparison  between  Europe  and  Persia,  between  the 
nineteenth  century  and  antiquity.  Under  cover  of  this 
reservation,  I  may  liken  the  king's  house  to  the  private 
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apartments,  the  royal  house  to  the  study,  and  the  bitan 
and  apaddna  to  the  throne  room  of  the  modern  sovereign. 
The  chronicler  is  so  exact,  he  is  so  imbued  with  his 
double  character  of  annalist  and  of  guide,  that  one  can¬ 
not  go  astray  in  his  company.  He  is  exact  even  to  the 
point  of  delighting  in  the  topographical  peculiarities 
that  are  foreign  to  his  story.  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Esther  knew  the  palace  of  Susa  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Achasmenian  court,  and  made  use 
of  all  the  incidents  to  display  his  knowledge.  When 
he  tells  of  the  queen’s  approach  to  Ahasuerus,  he  spec¬ 
ifies  that  Esther  came  into  the  court  of  the  king  s  house, 
which  is  the  inner  court,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  mem¬ 
ory  brings  before  him  the  relative  positions  of  the  ha¬ 
rem  and  the  king’s  house  and  the  communications  be¬ 
tween  them.  When  he  shows  us  Haman  walking  at  dawn 
before  his  master’s  house,  he  arrests  his  steps  before  the 
private  entrance  of  king' s  house.  The  favored  minister 
lives  in  the  city;  he  has  passed,  thanks  to  his  high  posi¬ 
tion,  through  the  gate  of  the  general  enclosure,  the  king’s 
shaar,  but  can  penetrate  no  farther,  unless  the  sovereign 
sends  him  word.  The  chronicler  sums  up  the  situation  by 
one  adjective,  “and  Haman  came  into  the  outer  court  of 
the  king’s  house.”  This  outer  court  of  the  king’s  house 
is  none  other  than  the  parade  ground  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Susa,  contained  within  the  fortified  gate  of  the  birun,  the 
walls  of  the  citadel,  and  the  stairway  of  the  apadana.  In 
the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  it  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  large  gate  of  the  general  -enclosure,  or  shaar  of 
the  king.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  there  is  never  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  bitan  or  apadana,  separated  from  the  dwelling 
of  the  Susian  monarchs  by  the  immense  quarter  reserved 
for  the  women,  though  the  annalist  passes  through  the 
king’s  house.  But  if  one  enter  Esther’s  apartment,  im¬ 
mediately  is  felt  the  proximity  of  the  bitan  and  the  gar¬ 
dens  whose  extreme  limits  shaded  the  western  buildings 
of  the  harem. 
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“  And  the  king  arose  in  his  wrath  from  the  banquet  of 
wine  ”  (given  by  Esther  in  her  own  house  to  the  king  and 
the  grand  vizier)  “  and  went  into  the  garden  of  the  bitan.” 
”  Then  the  king  returned  out  of  the  garden  of  the  bitan 
into  the  hall  of  the  banquet  of  wine.”  A  last  glance  at 
the  Memnonium  enables  us  to  follow  Ahasuerus  across 
the  gardens  of  the  bitan  and  to  prove  undeniably  that  on 
leaving  the  queen’s  house,  the  monarch  entered  directly 
the  paradise  of  the  apadana. 

The  superposition  of  the  plans  drawn,  first,  from  the 
attentive  reading  of  the  book  of  Esther,  from  the  routes 
pursued  by  the  favorite  Haman  and  by  the  king  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  from  the  study  of  the  ruins,  could  not  be  more 
perfect.  With  the  Bible  in  hand,  try  to  rebuild  the 
great  divisions  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus,  and  you  will 
be  led  to  construct  a  building  having  the  most  complete 
analogy  to  the  acropolis  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon.  The 
bitan,  its  gardens  and  its  open  vestibule,  would  occupy  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  king's  house^  the  square  of  the 
apadana  and  of  the  platform  which  precedes  it ;  the  an- 
derun,  harem,  would  join  on  one  side  the  gardens  of  the 
bitan,  on  the  other  the  king's  house;  the  inner  court  of  the 
king's  house  would  be  bounded  by  the  royal  house  on  that 
side  which  faced  the  door  communicating  between  the 
anderun  and  the  birun  ;  the  outer  court  of  the  king's  house 
would  correspond  to  the  parade  ground,  and  the  king’s 
gate  to  the  only  gate  of  the  general  enclosure. 

The  excavations  at  Susa  not  only  confirm  the  architec¬ 
tural  descriptions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  but  even  the  small¬ 
est  details  of  the  story.  When  Esther  presents  herself  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  king’s  house,  Ahasuerus  is  sitting  upon 
his  throne ;  as  a  sign  of  pardon,  he  holds  out  to  the  favor¬ 
ite  the  golden  sceptre  which  is  in  his  hand.  An  analogous 
scene  is  illustrated  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces  at  Persep- 
olis.  There  too,  the  king,  sitting  upon  his  raised  throne, 
holds  a  long  cane — the  sceptre — the  symbol  of  his  sover¬ 
eign  power,  inherited  in  later  years  by  the  great  digni- 
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taries  of  the  Shiite  clergy.  In  a  country  where  small  and 
great  squat  upon  carpets,  the  throne  and  the  sceptre 
were  perhaps  the  only  sumptuary  privileges  of  royalty. 
The  robes,  the  dressing  of  the  head,  the  jewels,  the  arms, 
seem  common  to  the  king  and  his  chief  subjects.  The 
“  Immortals  ”  themselves  wore  the  crown  and  the  Median 
robe.  Herodotus  told  us  of  this;  Susa  has  confirmed  it. 
So  the  description  of  Mordecai’s  triumph  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  probable  as  it  was  carefully  observed.  The  king  of 
Persia  bestowed  the  recompenses  described  in  the  latter 
verses  of  the  sixth  chapter.  “  For  the  man  whom  the 
king  delighteth  to  honor,  let  royal  apparel  be  brought 
which  the  king  useth  to  wear^  and  the  horse  that  the  king 
rideth  upon,  and  the  royal  crown  which  is  set  upon  his 
head,  and  let  the  apparel  and  the  horse  be  delivered  to 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  king’s  most  noble  princes,  that  with 
them  they  may  array  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honor.”  “To  the  men  whom  the  kings  of  Persia  wish 
to  honor  they  offer  a  Median  robe,  that  is  the  court  robe,” 
the  Greek  historians  tell  us.  “  Khalatrd  pushid,  they  say 
at  the  court  of  Nasr-eddin-Shah,  when  such  a  thing  oc¬ 
curs,  literally  :  He  has  put  on  the  khalatf  that  is  the  cash- 
mere  robe  which  has  been  worn  by  the  Shah,  and  given 
as  the  highest  reward  to  the  most  faithful  servants.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Mordecai :  khalutra  nipushidy  he  puts  on 
the  khalat,  but  does  not  by  that  dress  as  a  king,  for 
neither  the  robe,  nor  the  horse,  nor  the  crown,  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  mark  of  the  monarch.  These  minute  details  of 
form  give  the  correct  estimate  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
book  of  Esther  by  the  philologists  who  are  strangers  to 
customs  which  take  us  back  to  the  heart  of  Persia  twenty- 
four  centuries  ago.  As  well  might  one  look  at  a  land¬ 
scape  through  a  dark  camera  and  pretend,  after  this  ex¬ 
perience,  that  men  have  their  feet  up  and  their  heads 
down,  as  to  study  the  customs  of  the  East  by  consulting 
the  dictionary.  By  this  method  the  greatest  minds  would 
be  misled,  because,  without  intending  it,  they  measure  by 
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the  same  standard  Europe  and  Asia,  the  past  and  the 
present.  Though  the  Great  King  was  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  his  immense  empire  to  sit  up  and  to  carry  a  long 
cane,  none  of  our  modern  exegetes  dream  of  being  aston¬ 
ished  at  it.  The  most  ignorant  students  as  well  as  the 
most  learned  professors  use  the  same  seats  as  the  sover¬ 
eign,  and  have  they  not  the  same  right  to  lean  upon  a  long 
stick?  Mordecai  also  may  array  himself,  without  any 
shocking  improbability,  in  the  king’s  robe,  for  the^nili- 
tary  cloak  of  a  German  emperor  does  not  differ  from  that 
«)f  his  generals.  But  the  crown  !  The  dilemma  assumes 
I)roportions  immediately  :  either  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Esther  was  the  ignorant  narrator  of  the  apocryphal 
story  or  it  was  Mordecai’s  horse  that  wore  the  crown 
upon  his  head  !  And  there  is  no  torture  to  which  syntax 
has  not  been  submitted  in  order  to  make  it  privy  to  this 
compromise.  The  moral  of  these  facts  may  be  deduced 
in  two  lines :  in  order  to  appreciate  the  relative  density  of 
bodies,  they  must  always  be  placed  in  the  same  medium; 
the  agate  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  floats  in 
mercury. 

I  cannot  end  the  description  of  the  royal  costume  with¬ 
out  speaking  of  the  Median  robe,  white  and  purple  {kek 
hileth),  which  the  Bible  gives  to  the  Achaemenian  sover¬ 
eigns.  This  garment,  exhumed  in  the  Memnonium,  is 
borne  by  the  guards  of  Darius.  The  white  robe  striped 
with  purple  is  well  known  to  ancient  writers,  who  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  consular  toga. 

Reference  is  often  made  to  the  despatches  written  by 
the  chancellor’s  office  “  unto  every  province  according  to 
the  writing  thereof,  and  unto  every  people  after  their  lan¬ 
guage . and  sent  by  couriers  on  horseback,  riding 

on  swift  steeds,  that  were  used  in  the  king’s  service,  bred 
of  the  stud.”  These  indications  arc  rigorously  exact*. 
The  official  decrees  of  the  Achsemenians  were  drawn  up 
in  three  langu.iges.  The  postal  organization  on  all  the 
military  routes  of  the  empire  dated  from  the  time  of  Da- 
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rius.  Herodotus  has  even  preserved  the  Persian  name  of 
the  couriers  for  us,  angaroi,  and  that  of  the  race  of  the 
horses.  The  “  Nisean  ”  horses  were  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  head  of  the  State  in  the  valleys  of  Media. 

I  shall  not  carry  these  coiiiinents  any  further.  The  last 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Esther  contains  songs  of  triumph 
stamped  with  excessive  but  very  natural  exaggeration. 
Arithmetical  precision  and  impartiality  are  not  the  ordi¬ 
nary  qualities  of  an  oriental  writer,  still  less  of  an  Oriental 
interested  in  a  cause,  intoxicated  with  pride,  elated  by  the 
unlooked-for  triumph  of  his  co-religionists.  The  biblical 
annalist  must  be  pardoned  his  innocent  boastings  and  his 
final  vauntings,  in  consideration  of  his  efforts  to  be  truth¬ 
ful  in  the  narrative  portions  of  his  work.  I  claim  the 
same  indulgence  in  favor  of  his  heroine.  The  exegetes 
who  treat  the  characters  of  the  drama  as  apocryphal,  ac¬ 
cuse  the  favorite  of  a  crime  in  having  prepared  for  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Jewish  people ;  like  Lady  Macbeth,  Esther 
will  never  wash  away  the  blood  which,  on  two  occasions, 
gushed  out  upon  her  hands.  Will  the  centuries  never 
moderate  the  partiality  of  human  judgment  ?  Are  there 
causes  which  can  never  be  carried  before  a  just  tribunal  ? 
The  queen  is  not  the  ferocious  demon  which  the  too  sen¬ 
sitive  Germans  depict  to  us.  Far  from  that.  A  miracle 
of  beauty,  pure  in  her  morals,  faithful  to  her  unhappy 
brethren,  courageous  even  to  martyrdom,  terrible  to  the 
enemies  of  her  race,  the  favorite  of  Ahasuerus  sums  up  in 
herself  all  the  great  virtues  of  the  woman  of  antiquity. 
Forgetfulness  of  injuries,  magnanimity  in  triumph,  are 
anachronisms  for  Bible  times as  to  sentimental  pranks. 
1  warrant  they  were  never  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Susa. 

1  think  I  have  shown,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  several 
philologists,  that  the  book  of  Esther  describes  the  court 
of  the  Great  King.  The  Pur,  the  anderuu,  the  khalat,  in- 

'  [God  gave  the  same  precepts  in  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xix.  18  :  Trov. 
XXV.  21,  22  ;  Job  xxxi.  29,  30)  as  in  the  New  (Matt.  v.  43  ;  xxii.  39,  etc., 
Rom.  xii.  20).  The  following  of  these  precepts  is  quite  as  rare  proportion¬ 
ately  to-day  as  in  ancient  times. — H.  O.] 
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fallibility,  the  Median  costume,  are  not  the  marks  of  a 
common  centre  of  oriental  civilizations,  but  of  Iran.  The 
palace  of  Ahasuerus  is  enough  to  characterize  an  epoch,  a 
people,  a  city.  Unhappily  the  conviction  is  not  compul¬ 
sory  ;  only  the  mathematical  sciences  have  the  divine 
privilege  of  leaving  the  mind  entirely  satisfied,  because 
they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  absolute  truths.  In  the 
realm  of  relative  verities,  however,  one  does  reach  results 
which  it  is  difficult  to  deny.  Thus  the  nationality  of  the 
chronicler  and  his  special  characteristics  can  hardly  be 
contested  :  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  a  Jew  of 
Susa  who  saw  and  who  visited  the  palace  of  Artaxer.xes 
Memnon  and  who  delighted  in  exact  descriptions. 

Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Masudy,  the  history  of  Persia, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis,  and,  more  than  all,  the  pala¬ 
ces  of  Susa,  witness  to  the  thorough  honesty  of  the  author 
and  to  his  observant  disposition.  This  Jew,  so  profound¬ 
ly  Jewish,  forgets  his  nationality  in  order  to  make  us  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  the  Susian  palace,  to  de¬ 
scribe  strange  customs  and  the  complicated  intrigues  of 
the  harem.  He  forgets  even  his  mother-tongue.  M.  Op- 
pert  has  shown  this  in  a  scholarly  manner  by  criticising 
in  the  book  of  Esther,  not  only  all  the  proper  names,  but 
also  a  large  number  of  words  and  expressions  essentially 
Persian.  In  historic  matter,  the  chronicler  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  less  truthful.  Charming  traits  of  manners,  fine  ob¬ 
servations,  dramatic  incidents,  are  recorded  without  arti¬ 
fice  or  malice,  free  from  care  lest  the  recital  should  take 
away  the  moral.  Thus  are  recounted  the  disgrace  of 
Vashti,  the  accession  of  Esther,  the  intervention  of  Mor- 
decai,  Esther’s  petition,  the  banquet  made  for  the  king, 
the  fall  of  Haman.  Haman  is  not  condemned  for  having 
conceived  the  unjust  design  of  massacring  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  because  Ahasuerus,  moved  by  the  tears  of  a 
beautiful  queen,  intoxicated  by  the  excellent  wine  which 
she  had  had  served  to  him,  mistook  the  intentions  of  his 
minister  and  accused  him,  very  wrongly,  of  doing  vio¬ 
lence  to  Esther.  Perhaps,  even  the  guilty  one  might  have 
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escaped  the  gallows,  if  the  eunuch  Harbonah,  but  lately 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  all-powerful  favorite,  had  not 
hastened  the  fall  of  the  tottering  colossus.  In  his  position 
as  lackey  he  insinuated  to  the  monarch  this  perfidious  but 
human  advice:  “Behold,  also,  the  gallows  fifty  cubits 
high,  which  Haman  hath  made  for  Mordecai,  who  spake 
good  for  the  king,  standeth  in  the  house  of  Haman.”  And 
the  king  naturally  allows  himself  to  be  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  hanging  his  minister  upon  a  lofty  gallows.  So 
perished  Haman,  a  great  culprit  in  the  eyes  of  eternal  jus¬ 
tice,  but  innocent  of  the  crime  which  decided  Ahasuerus 
to  punish  him. 

A  romancer,  and  especially  the  author  of  a  special  plea, 
would  not  have  failed  to  attribute  the  fall  and  execution 
of  Haman  to  the  influence  of  his  heroine  alone,  or  to  the 
persecution  directed  against  the  Jews;  the  death  of  the 
guilty  one  should  be  the  direct  punishment  and  the  evi¬ 
dent  consequence  of  the  crime.  Truth  does  not  always 
march  in  line  with  logic,  and  the  chronicler  has  so  little 
idea  of  correcting  history  in  behalf  of  an  argument,  that 
he  leaves  to  fate  and  to  the  cunning  of  a  vile  eunuch  the 
care  of  unraveling  the  tragedy.  The  hand  of  Jehovah, 
the  supreme  protector  of  the  Hebrew  people,  does  not 
even  appear  in  this  scene  of  striking  realism. 

The  epoch  in  which  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of 
Esther  was  written  may  be  fixed  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 
I  maintain  this  date  by  tangible  considerations,  of  a  na¬ 
ture,  I  hope,  to  convince  even  prejudiced  minds.  The 
palace  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon  was  pillaged  by  Alexan¬ 
der.  The  Achiemenian  citadel  of  Susa  was  again  spoken 
of  in  the  account  of  the  campaign  of  Eumenes;  then  si¬ 
lence  fell  upon  the  sovereign  acropolis,  whose  possession, 
in  the  words  of  Aristagoras,  gave  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  Jupiter.  The  palace  fell  into  ruin;  I  have  discovered, 
still  open  in  its  side,  the  wound  of  which  it  died.  The 
ground  was  levelled,  the  Parthians  buried  the  palaces  of 
the  Achaemenians  as  the  Achaemenians  had  buried  the 
palaces  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  'work  of  destruction 
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was  so  complete  in  the  time  of  the  first  Arsacides  that,  in 
the  second  century  B.  c.,  the  inhabitants  of  Susa  dug 
their  tombs  in  the  rubbish  of  the  fortress.  The  funeral 
urns  hidden  by  thousands  in  these  places  of  burial  are  of 
the  Parthian  era,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of 
pieces,  until  now  very  rare,  belonging  to  Commascir,  a 
local  king,  contemporary  with  Ptolemy  VL,  Philometor, 
(B.  c.  181-146),  and  Demetrius  Soter  (163-15 1).  The  final 
ruin  of  the  palace  at  Susa,  long  before  the  age  of  Com- 
mascir,  later  than  the  cojitests  of  Eumenes,  should  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian  kingdom  and 
to  the  revolutions  which  preceded  the  overthrow  of  the 
Seleucides.  I  would  therefore  place  the  final  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Memnonium  several  years  before  its  fall,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  This  date  seems 
to  me  indisputable.  As  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  pal¬ 
ace  was  described  from  nature,  while  still  standing  and 
inhabited,  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  book  of  Esther 
must  be  put  back  at  least  to  the  first  year  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  c. 

Thus,  as  I  promised  to  demonstrate,  with  proofs  of 
mathematical  certainty,  the  hypothesis  which  would  make 
the  book  of  Esther  into  a  romance  with  a  purpose,  poster¬ 
ior  to  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees  (160  B.  c.),  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  inadmissible  and  falls  by  itself.  The  school  of 
which  Mr.  Reuss  is  the  spokesman  rejects  with  reason 
the  assimilation  of  the  feast  of  Purim  with  an  ill-defined 
feast,  little  known,  celebrated  by  the  Persians  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  spring.  What  remains  of  the  solutions  so  labor¬ 
iously  conceived  by  the  rationalists  beyond  the  Rhine  ? 
The  biblical  legend,  old,  perfumed  with  the  odors  of 
Susa,  alive  in  its  simplicity.  I  have  said  “  legend,”  and  I 
adhere  to  this  word,  for  I  do  not  defend  either  the  figures 
or  the  general  tone  of  the  recital. 

This  great  exaggeration  of  an  unimportant  revolution 
in  the  harem  is  due,  I  have  already  observed,  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  to  the  character  of  the  oriental  writ¬ 
ers,  to  the  very  excusable  excitement  of  the  chroniclers, 
and  more  than  all  to  the  years  which  separate  the  acces- 
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sion  of  Esther  from  the  most  ancient  edition,  among  those 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  her  probable  adventures. 

Let  me  explain  myself.  The  excavations  at  Susa,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  trilingual  inscription  engraved  around  the 
columns  of  the  apadana,  teach  us  that  the  Achaemenian 
sovereigns  twice  established  themselves  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ulaeus.  Darius  built  over  the  ruined  dwellings  of 
the  Elamite  kings  the  first  palace ;  this  building,  burned 
during  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  was  rebuilt  by  the  care  of 
Artaxerxes  Mcinnon. 

I  cannot  state  positively  that  the  new  apadana,  which, 
under  the  name  of  bitan,  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Esther,  was  reconstructed  on  the  ruins  of 
tiie  hall  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  from  certain  in¬ 
dications  I  should  even  think  the  contrary.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  any  longer  disputes  the  identity  of  the  two 
forms  of  Xerxes  and  Ahasuerus.  Li  this  case  Mordecai 
and  his  cousin  would  be  the  contemp«jraries  of  Xerxes, 
while  the  book  of  Esther  would  have  been  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Memr.on  or  of  his  successors, 
since  the  architectural  descriptions  refer  to  the  second 
palace  built  at  Susa  by  the  Achaemenians.  The  Bible 
does  not  contradict  this  conclusion.  The  sacred  chron¬ 
icler,  whose  good  faith  cannot  be  too  much  praised,  al¬ 
lows  it  to  be  understood  in  the  beginning  of  his  narrative, 
that  he  is  telling  of  an  event  already  hmg  past:  “  In  the 
days  of  Ahasuerus,  (this  is  Ahasuerus  who  reigned  over 
an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces).” 

To  sum  up :  the  book  of  Esther,  written  honestly  at 
Susa  by  a  Susian  Jew,  goes  back  for  its  Hebrew  compi¬ 
lation,  to  this  side  of  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  Mem- 
non  and  far  beyond  the  Parthian  conquest.  I  pretend  to 
prove  no  more.  The  very  clear  designation  of  the  feast 
by  a  known  and  appropriate  Persian  word,  the  manifest 
sincerity  of  the  author,  the  probability  of  the  facts  related, 
the  chronology,  the  flavor  of  the  tale,  the  realism  of  the 
end,  make  me  think  after  all,  that  the  legend  of  Purim  is  a 
somewhat  heavy  embroidery  worked  upon  an  unyielding 
canvas. 
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artici.p:  IV. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT 

OF  1833. 


BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  W.  WHITE,  WAUWATOSA,  WISCONSIN. 

There  is  a  circular,  as  well  as  onward,  movement  of 
thought  that  carries  with  it  every  sort  of  floodwood.  The 
new  is  ever  closely  akin  to  the  old.  “  Robert  Elsmere,” 
apparently  regarded  by  the  average  popular  mind  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  most  advanced  thought,  sets  forth  a 
kind  of  mental  experiences  more  in  vogue  half  a  century 
ago  than  at  present.  Thomas  H.  Green,  an  Oxford  tutor 
who  was  thrown  by  a  reaction  from  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement  of  1833  into  open  revolt  against  all  current 
forms  of  faith,  has  been  ingeniously  identified  by  Professor 
McCosh  with  “  Mr.  Grey  ”  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  novel,  while 
the  positions  of  the  book  regarding  miracles  and  biblical 
criticism  generally  have  far  more  of  the  tone  of  the  Tu¬ 
bingen  school  of  the  first  decades  of  the  century  than  of 
later  theories. 

Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  this  passing  popular  interest, 
to  recall  some  of  the  phases  of  that  remarkable  movement 
of  thought  centring  at  Oxford  University,  which,  with 
much  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature,  embodies  many  el¬ 
ements  of  perennial  value  to  the  philosophic  student.  All 
such  theological  agitations  as  that  which  took  its  name 
from  the  “  Oxford  Tracts”  issued  in  the  years  from  1833 
to  1841  have  their  larger  bearing  and  relation  to  more 
general  movements  of  the  age,  and  gam  increased  interest 
as  reflections  of  principles  at  work  in  other  departments 
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of  thought.  It  will  prove  fruitful,  before  proceeding  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  Oxford  movement  itself,  to 
trace  the  lines  of  preparation  for  it  in  the  political,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  theological  agitations  that  immediately  preceded 
it  and  gave  it  impetus  and  direction. 

The  effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  many  respects 
the  greatest  upheaval  of  modern  thought,  have  been  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  history  of  every  great  movement  since. 

In  politics,  its  influence  was  of  course  for  a  long  time, 
after  the  first  outburst  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  had  died 
out  in  a  wail  of  agony  and  carnival  of  blood,  met  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  an  overwhelming  reaction,  and  the  Tory  party 
was  able  for  a  considerable  period  to  stifle  all  call  for  re¬ 
form.  But  in  1830  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France  seemed 
to  burst  anew  into  full  blossom,  and  the  Bourbons  were 
again  expelled,  this  time  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood. 
Forgetful  of  the  past,  the  effect  upon  all  Europe  was  magic¬ 
al:  the  oppressed  of  every  nation  took  courage,  and  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  Continent  were  thrown  into  alarm. 
In  England  the  cry  of  reform,  silenced  again  and  again, 
could  now  be  repressed  no  longer.  Says  Mackenzie  in 
his  “  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  ”  “The  necd,'in 
truth,  was  very  urgent.  Two-thirds  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  appointed  by  peers  or  other  influential 
persons.  Old  Sarum  had  two  members  and  not  a  solitary 
inhabitant ;  Gotton  two,  and  seven  electors.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  members  were  returned  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
persons.”  After  Waterloo  in  1815,  the  popular  distress 
and  poverty  following  many  years  of  wasteful  and  extrav¬ 
agant  war  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  failure  of  the 
harvest  in  1816  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  one  hundred 
and  six  shillings  the  quarter.  Low  wages,  scarcity  of 
employment,  general  depression  of  business,  all  seemed  to 
forebode  a  national  disaster  of  the  direst  character.  Rob¬ 
beries,  incendiary  fires,  instances  of  mob  violence,  were 
of  daily  occurrence.  The  strictest  repressive  measures 
were  not  omitted  by  the  Tories  in  power.  The  right  of 
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popular  assembly  was  curtailed,  newspapers  were  fet¬ 
tered,  the  use  of  military  weapons  forbidden.  The  ex¬ 
treme  methods  of  popular  coercion  managed  to  hold  at 
bay  the  masses  for  some  years.  But  with  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  republicanism  in  France  the  day  of  the 
Tories  was  found  to  be  over.  Wellington  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  Earl  Grey  and  the 
Whigs  came  to  power ;  and  by  dint  of  terrorizing  the 
House  of  Lords  into  a  sullen  submission  the  first  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  was  passed,  enfranchising  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  citizens,  but  appearing  in  those 
times  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  In  the  meantime, 
while  the  reform  legislation  was  pending,  a  bill  to  remove 
civil  disabilities  from  Roman  Catholics  was  introduced 
and  became  a  law  in  1829.  This  with  other  changes  in¬ 
volved  a  curtailment  of  the  power  of  the  Established 
Church,  and,  particularly  in  Ireland,  being  attended  with 
some  tumult  and  popular  excesses,  excited  the  greatest 
horror  in  conservative  minds  lest  the  Anglican  Church 
was  finally  doomed.  Oxford  has  been  for  centuries  the 
centre  of  high  Tory  as  well  as  High  Church  influence. 
All  the  weight  of  the  University  was,  naturally,  cast  into 
the  scale  against  the  new  measures.  The  odium  it  thus 
incurred  among  the  masses  was  very  bitter ;  riots  were 
threatened  in  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  and  threats 
were  openly  made  to  destroy  the  college  buildings  and  to 
extirpate  the  University  altogether. 

In  these  exciting  circumstances  the  condition  of  feeling 
among  the  professors,  fellows,  and  undergraduates  can  be 
imagined.  Whatever  sympathy  had  been  felt  with  the 
general  spirit  of  liberalism  of  the  time  was  soon  lost  in 
the  new  tide  of  reaction.  It  would  seem  a  time  for  a  new 
band  of  Cavaliers,  had  there  only  been  a  King  Charles 
round  whom  to  rally.  The  theological  aspect  of  these 
events  will  be  evident.  Here  was  now  a  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  national  church.  The  government,  avowedly 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  church  and  curator  of 
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all  her  ecclesiastical  interests,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs  seemingly  acting  with  her  enemies,  bent  on  bestow¬ 
ing  upon  other  religious  bodies  some  measure  of  equal 
rights  with  herself.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  churchman 
of  the  old  High  Church  school  should  be  led  to  inquire, 
Was,  after  all,  such  an  arrangement  of  church  and  state  a 
matter  of  special  divine  appointment?  Was  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  system  infallible  ?  Was  the  Church  of  England 
the  truest  type  of  the  church  universal?  Was  her  claim 
to  be  a  holy  catholic  church  based  upon  this  political  alli¬ 
ance  with  a  state  that  seemed  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall  ? 
Vague  impressions  of  this  character,  if  not  distinctly 
avowed,  it  is  safe  to  assume  must  have  been  among  the 
forces  that  impelled  the  Oxford  Tractarians;  and  the 
political  situation  is  largely  the  key  to  the  theological 
movement. 

Then,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  period  was 
one  of  the  greatest  literary  activity.  It  was  almost  a 
renaissance  for  poetry  and  prose.  A  new  school  had 
broken  through  the  old  barriers  and  formal  modes  of  po¬ 
etic  expression,  had  chosen  entirely  new  fields  for  the  im¬ 
agination,  and  had  thus  given  the  grandest  inspiration  to 
every  department  of  intellectual  life.  .  The  simple  peasant 
songs  of  Burns,  the  homelike  pictures  of  Cowper,  brought 
the  poet’s  attention  from  distant  times  and  artificial  man¬ 
ners  to  the  wealth  of  interest  and  beauty  that  lay  at  his 
very  feet.  The  unheralded  issue  in  humble  form  of  the 
“Lyrical  Ballads”  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  has 
proved  the  ushering  in  of  one  of  the  grandest  eras  of  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Nature  with  her  tranquil  se¬ 
cret,  simple  hearts  with  the  spirit  of  home  affection,  the 
pure  contemplation  of  quiet  souls, — these  were  found  to 
be  at  least  as  fruitful  and  unfailing  sources  of  comfort  and 
moral  strength  as  the  old  tales  of  chivalry  and  mythology, 
or  the  artificial  fashions  of  a  false  society.  The  “  Wizard 
of  the  North  ”  had  opened  to  men  anew  the  glory  of  the 
medixval  world,  and  dazzled  the  vision  with  pictures  of 
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romance,  all  the  more  inspiring  because  emancipated 
from  the  sordid  and  artificial,  and  brought  into  the  new 
atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Byron,  and  after- 
Avard  Carlyle,  with  less  of  self-unconsciousness  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  unhealthful  tone,  disloyal  to  simple  life,  yet  used  all 
their  power  to  disturb  men  in  their  worship  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  established  order  of  things. 

Who  could  fail  to  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  of  stir¬ 
ring  and  quickening  literary  aspiration  at  one  of  the  great 
universities,  not  the  less  affected  by  the  new  ideas,  even 
if  trained  in  a  contrary  school,  and  never  really  assenting 
to  the  new  views  ?  Oxford,  no  less  than  Cambridge,  was 
all  aglow  with  youthful  ardor,  and  there  was  such  a  germ- 
inative  condition  as  gave  impulse  and  seminal  force  to 
many  of  the  leaders  of  later  decades.  Several  of  the  col¬ 
leges  at  Oxford,  at  that  time  more  than  at  any  period  since, 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  communism,  or  at  least  a  family  mode 
of  living,  for  fellows  and  undergraduates,  that  allowed  the 
/freest  play  of  one  mind  upon  another :  and  how  could 
thus  the  common  room  of  Oriel,  for  example,  in  spite  of 
all  traditions,  be  other  than  the  hotbed  of  new  ideas? 
Keble’s  “Christian  Year”  had  come  out  in  1827  and  was 
calculated  to  have  great  influence  in  preparing  the  way 
for  a  wide-spread  movement  of  thought  in  religious  cir¬ 
cles.  Blending  the  simplicity  of  style  and  love  of  nature, 
the  meditative  tone  of  the  new  Romantic  School  of  poetry, 
with  traditional  beliefs  in  theology  portraying  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  nature  and  what  Newman  called,  “  the  sacra¬ 
mental  view  of  the  physical  world,”  he  thus,  no  doubt, 
furnished  much  material,  subsequently  used  to  nurture 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  Oxford  movement,  but  which, 
for  the  time,  simply  served  to  awaken  the  imagination  and 
arouse  the  thinking  powers.  He  would  find  access  to  a 
class  of  minds  who  regarded  the  school  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  with  undisguised  horror,  but  would  com¬ 
placently  assent  in  this  way  to  what  these  poets  really 
.taught. 
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At  Cambridge  a  band  of  young  men  were  joined  in  gen¬ 
erous  emulation  of  the  new  ideas,  and  came  to  be  known 
as  the  “  Cambridge  Apostles  of  1830.”  Of  these  Coleridge 
was  the  real  though  unacknowledged  leader,  combining 
the  then  recent  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  Fichte  with 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  John  Sterling,  Jul¬ 
ius  Hare,  Arthur  Hallam,  Tennyson,  Trench,  and  great¬ 
est  perhaps  as  a  theologian,  Maurice,  and  other  names 
give  perennial  interest  to  the  circle  of  the  new  lights  who, 
if  the}’^  were  “  Apostles  of  Nobody  ”  as  they  were  called, 
were  yet  the  men  of  the  future,  leaders  of  the  thought  of 
the  coming  generation.* 

When  we  turn  to  the  distinctly  religious  and  theologic¬ 
al  world  at  this  time,  we  must  recall  that  it  was  a  period 
of  introduction  of  German  literature  and  philosophy  to 
English  minds.  Coleridge  on  the  one  hand,  and  Carlyle 
on  the  other,  were  busy  presenting  the  great  figures 
of  German  letters  to  their  countrymen.  Gerhnan  ration¬ 
alism,  strictly  speaking,  had  had  its  day,  and  what  reached 
England  at  this  epoch  was  but  an  after-swell  of  that  tidal 
wave.  Semler,  Eichhorn,  and  Paulus  alike  were  now  to 
be  left  behind  and  superseded  by  the  more  spiritual  phil¬ 
osophy  and  criticism  of  Schleiermacher.  But  at  this  time 
the  effect  of  importations  from  Germany  was  a  mingled 
impression  of  divergent  critical  methods,  all  alike,  how¬ 
ever,  tending  to  destroy  ideas  of  authority  and  throw  the 
mind  back  upon  individualism.  All  the  Oxford  Tracta- 
rians  show  the  influence  of  German  rationalism,  not  so 
much  of  a  special  theory,  as  of  general  distrust  in  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Scripture. 

In  the  years  just  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  movement,  the  leaders  of  thought  at  Ox¬ 
ford  were  Whately,  Copleston,  Hampden,  and  Hawkins, 
and  with  these  Arnold  of  Rugby.  Whately  was  a  man 
of  somewhat  dry  and  unimaginative  mind,  unable  to  be- 

'  Littell's  Living  Age,  Feb.  i6,  1889,  art.  The  Cambridge  Apostles 
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come  founder  of  a  new  school  of  faith ;  but  was  yet  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  marvellously  clear  and  incisive  style  and  a 
splendid  dialectic  faculty.  His  is  what  is  called  the  meth¬ 
od  of  “  common  sense  in  religion.”  Marked  by  little  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism,  his  leadership  was  brief.  Copleston  and 
Hawkins,  both  in  turn  masters  of  Oriel  College,  are  to  us 
but  names,  but  were  men  of  influence  in  forming  currents 
of  thought  in  liberal  directions.  Hampden  was  the  victim 
in  1836  of  persecution  by  the  rising  party  of  the  Tracta- 
rians.  These  and  a  number  of  lesser  lights  formed  what 
have  been  called  the  “  noetics,”  men  who  search  within 
the  soul  alone  for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  faith. 
Thomas  Arnold,  Master  of  Rugby,  was  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  them,  a  man  of  electrical  and  commanding  pow¬ 
er  with  the  younger  minds  of  his  generation,  distinguished 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  “  grammatico-historical  ” 
method  of  biblical  interpretation.  Such,  then,  is,  in  brief, 
the  situation  among  Oxford  men  when  John  Henry  New¬ 
man  becomes  a  distinguished  figure  and,  after  some  years 
of  residence  and  work  as  tutor,  formally  opens  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  in  September,  1833.’ 

To  resume :  A  reaction  from  the  political  reforms  is 
strongly  setting  in  at  Oxford  ;  the  new  Romantic  literary 
awakening  is  stirring  all  receptive  minds  ;  German  authors 
and  critics  are  being  translated  and  anglicised ;  Cam¬ 
bridge  aspires  to  be  the  patron  of  the  new  age  ;  the  Ox¬ 
ford  of  Whately  and  Arnold  is  largely  in  sympathy,  but 
the  traditions  of  the  past  are  there  too  powerful,  and  it 
only  needs  a  few  men  of  fit  gifts  and  dynamic  quality  to 
inaugurate  a  tremendous  reactionary  current,  and  as  it 
were  meet  reformation  by  a  kind  of  counter-reformation. 
Those  men  are  Newman,  Keble,  and  Pusey,  and  their  as¬ 
sociates. 

It  will  be  of  value  to  tarry  for  a  brief  sketch  of  these 
leaders,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  spec- 

^  Tulloch,  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  p.  86.  sq. 
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ial  work  in  which  they  had  part. 

John  Keble,  of  whose  book  “  The  Christian  Year  ”  we 
have  spoken,  was  a  man  of  an  earnest,  almost  pietistic 
cast,  one  who  would  have  been  a  Methodist  with'the  Wes¬ 
leys,  and  so  was  fitted  for  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement, 
which  had  much  of  the  same  spirit.  His  mind  was  not 
broad  nor  far-seeing.  Though  of  a  sweet  and  loving  tem¬ 
perament,  his  ideas  of  toleration  were  wholly  undevel¬ 
oped  ;  to  him  there  could  be  but  one  church,  that  is,  the 
Church  of  England.  He  could  keep  no  company  with 
heretics.  But  his  heart  was  guileless  and  his  faith  simple, 
and  thus  a  saintliness  attached  itself  almost  to  the  rustle 
of  his  garments  in  the  eyes  of  the  Oxford  students.  His 
book  was  a  kind  of  rosary,  and  whatever  he  might  say 
was  received  with  a  certain  heavenly  authority.  He  left 
the  university  in  1823,  but  was  elected  professor  of  poetry 
in  1831,  delivering  his  lectures,  according  to  custom,  in 
Latin.  In  1833,  on  the  14th  of  July,  he  delivered  a  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  university  pulpit,  with  the  title  “  National 
Apostasy,”  in  protest  against  the  Reform  Act,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Established  Church  by  the  Liberals. 
Newman  counts  this  the  real  opening  of  the  religious 
movement,  the  issue  of  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”  begin¬ 
ning  a  few  weeks  later.  Of  these,  in  the  eight  years  of 
their  publication,  Keble  was  author  of  only  four.  To  nei¬ 
ther  his  sermons  nor  tracts  can  much  weight  be  attached, 
save  that,  as  an  object  of  almost  idolatrous  reverence 
among  the  younger  school  at  Oxford,  his  words  had  pe¬ 
culiar  influence.  His  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  without  oratorical  quality. 

Edward  Pusey  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1824,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Christ  Church  in  1828,  which 
position  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1882, 
aged  82.  He  published  in  1828  a  treatise  on  German  ra¬ 
tionalism,  defending  it  in  a  mild  way  from  an  attack  of 
Rose,  one  of  the  new  High  Church  party.  This  work 
shows  a  spirit  of  indecision  as  to  the  Scripture  evidences. 
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and  that  want  of  perfect  confidence  in  the  power  of  bibli¬ 
cal  truth  to  commend  itself  to  men  without  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
ternal  authority,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  school.  He  did  not  join  the  Oxford  movement 
until  it  was  well  under  way  (besides  a  previous  one  on 
“  Fasting,”  in  1836,  contributing  his  celebrated  tract  on 
“  Baptism  ”).  He  seems  largely  wanting  in  the  qualities 
of  a  natural  leader  of  men.  We  are  told  that  he  had  few 
intimate  friends,  and  mingled  little  with  society ;  that  he 
was  a  bitter  controversialist,  but  of  blameless  life  and  mu¬ 
nificent  charity.  That  such  a  man  should  finally  centre 
the  movement  in  himself,  and  give  to  the  whole  ritualis¬ 
tic  party  that  succeeded  it  the  name  of  “  Puseyites,”  is  a 
curious  phenomenon  which  we  will  notice  later. 

*  Hurrell  Froude,  brother  of  the  historian,  should  also  be 
mentioned  as  of  the  original  Oxford  coterie^  possessed  of 
brilliant  powers,  but  without  mental  ballast,  a  violent 
Tory  and  partisan,  at  one  time  almost  ready  to  unite  with 
the  Romish  Church,  before  the  movement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  at  all  developed.  Owing  to  his  early  death,  he 
is  noticeable  only  as  for  a  time  the  constant  companion  of 
New'man,  and  undoubtedly  a  stimulator  of  his  intellectual 
and  religious  life  in  the  direction  it  afterward  took. 

But,  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  associates, — one 
might  almost  .say  above  all  his  contemporaries, — both  in 
intellectual  gifts  and  influence,  towered  the  mighty  per¬ 
sonality  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Born,  with  the  cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  family  of  a  London  banker,  with  Huguenot 
blood  in  his  veins,  he  early  became  subject  to  religious 
influence,  experienced  conversion,  and  embraced  evangel¬ 
ical  and  Calvinistic  views.  Graduating  from  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  at  twenty-one,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  joined  the  band  of  liberal  thinkers  there,  and  was  for 
a  time  a  disciple  of  Whately.  The  prevalent  rationalistic 
tendencies  affected  his  mind  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
he  afterward  describes  himself  as  leaning  to  intellectual- 
ism,  and  even  as  “  drifting  in  the  direction  of  liberalism.” 
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However,  illness,  bereavement,  the  influence  of  Keble  and 
his  “  Christian  Year,”  the  acquaintance  of  Hurrell  Froude, 
and  finally  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  current  events, 
in  a  few  years  produced  a  complete  revulsion  of  mind, 
and  impelled  him  through  the  whole  arc  of  thought  from 
evangelicalism,  through  liberalism,  to  High-Churchism, 
and  so  at  last  to  Romanism.  Such  a  transition  is,  in 
kind,  not  only  natural,  but  for  a  certain  order  of  mind  al¬ 
most  inevitable  in  such  circumstances.  The  evangelical 
scheme  assumes  the  right  of  free  judgment  in  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  mind  becoming  possibly  flavored  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  intellectual  pride,  may  perhaps  forget  to  listen  to  the 
low  voices  of  consciousness,  and  follow  the  clamors  of 
mere  reason  in  her  lighter  and  shallower  moods.  Then, 
of  a  sudden,,  alarmed  at  the  outcome  of  rationalistic  as¬ 
sumptions,  distrusting  the  intellect  entirely  because  of  the 
danger  of  its  misuse,  unable  to  shake  off  the  previously 
begotten  doubts  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  un¬ 
willing  to  trust  the  truth  to  reveal  itself, — the  inevitable 
resource  of  timid  minds  is  refuge  in  the  theory  of  some 
external  authority.  Newman  openly  admitted  that 
Hume’s  reasoning  about  miracles  was  unanswerable.  His 
sermons  imply  again  and  again  the  impotence  of  man  to 
solve  his  own  doubts.  His  teaching  was  calculated  to 
unhinge  the  young  minds  under  his  influence,  and  fill 
them  with  seeds  of  scepticism.  But  while  he  himself, 
through  the  force  of  a  devout  and  reverent  spirit,  could 
find  no  rest  until  he  had  supplied  new  foundations  for  his 
tottering  faith,  he  would  be  unable  to  restrain  and  lead 
back  to  the  fold  of  the  church  those  whom  he  had  once 
unsettled.  J.  A.  Froude  the  historian  frankly  avows  that 
the  first  beginning  of  his  free-thinking  was  inspired  by 
Newman.  Probably  no  man  in  his  time  was  able  to  make 
as  many  perverts  to  various  phases  of  doubt  as  this  most 
devoted  and  religious  of  men.  He  occupied  for  many 
years  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Oxford  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  work  as  teacher,  and  there  his  personality  was 
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felt  to  the  highest  degree.  His  wonderful  voice,  his  style 
of  marvellous  clearness  and  melody,  his  unequalled  pow¬ 
ers  of  logic,  combined  with  all  the  gifts  of  imagination 
and  the  unutterable  sweetness  of  tender  emotionalism, 
moved  his  hearers  to  their  deepest  souls.  Of  a  mental  te¬ 
nacity  and  a  commandng,  military  bearing  which  Froude 
has  compared  to  Julius  Caesar’s,  as  he  has  also  compared 
his  clear-cut  features  and  look  of  conscious  power  to  those 
of  the  same  world  leader, — yet  of  a  caressing  and  pleading 
nature,  as  of  one  who  lived  only  for  love, — no  man  of  our 
age,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  so  won  the  loyalty  and  almost 
worship  of  all  classes  of  his  compeers,  and  made  himself 
so  large  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
century,  as  the  great  pervert  to  Rome.  As  to  his  face,  1 
cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  R.  H.  Hut¬ 
ton  :  “  Most  of  us  know  by  bust,  photograph,  or  picture 
the  wonderful  face  of  the  great  Cardinal :  that  wide  fore¬ 
head  ploughed  deep  with  parallel,  horizontal  furrows, 
which  seem  to  express  his  careworn  grasp  of  the  double 
aspect  of  human  nature,  its  aspect  in  the  intellectual  and 
its  aspect  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  pale  cheek  down 
which — 

‘  long  lines  of  shadow  slope, 

Which  years  and  curious  thought  and  suffering  give,’ 

the  pathetic  eye  which  speaks  compassion  from  afar,  and 
yet  gazes  wondering  into  the  imj)assable  gulf  which  sep¬ 
arates  man  from  man,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  ascet¬ 
icism  and  tenderness  in  all  the  lines  of  that  mobile  and 
reticent  mouth  where  humor,  playfulness,  and  sympathy 
are  intricately  blended  with  those  severer  moods  that  ‘  re¬ 
fuse  and  restrain.’  On  the  whole  it  is  a  face,  full,  in  the 
first  place,  of  spiritual  passion  of  the  highest  order,  and, 
in  the  next,  of  that  subtle  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  human  limitation  and  weakness,  which  makes 
all  spiritual  passion  look  utterly  ambitious  and  hopeless, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  guided  among  the  stakes  and  dikes 
and  pitfalls  of  the  human  battle-field  by  the  direct  provi- 
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dence  of  God.”*  Of  Newman’s  accomplishments,  of  his 
rare  powers  in  music,  in  poetry,  and  other  lines  we  can¬ 
not  here  speak.  On  the  whole,  we  may  repeat  that,  of 
all  the  men  of  the  century,  no  other  such  born  leader  of 
men  can  be  placed  beside  him  who  was  found  ready,  with 
mistaken  devotion,  to  sacrifice  his  following,  and  even  his 
intellect  itself,  at  the  shrine  of  a  relic  of  a  by-gone  age. 

But  to  hasten  on.  In  the  years  before  1833  Newman 
was  writing  his  “  Arian  Controversy,”  which  helped  to 
bring  his  mind  to  a  crisis.  In  the  early  part  of  the  event¬ 
ful  year,  himself  and  Froude,  in  the  midst  of  much  mental 
agitation,  made  a  voyage  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
when  the  beautiful  hymn,  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  was 
written  off  the  Bay  of  Bonifacio,  and  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  his  sense  of  need  at  that  time.  On  his  return, 
England  was  in  a  turmoil  over  the  Reform  Act,  and  all 
things  betokened  revolutionary  changes  in  the  relation  of 
church  and  state.  An  appeal  was  drawn  up  by  Palmer, 
afterward  a  prominent  Anglo-Catholic,  and  others  at 
Oxford,  circulated  among  the  clergy  and  presented  with 
7,000  signatures  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  An 
address  was  made  to  the  king,  expressing  anxiety  regard¬ 
ing  the  church,  and  various  other  projects  were  set  on 
foot  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  This 
early  movement  was  mostly  independent  of  Newman, 
who,  on  his  own  responsibilit}’,  determined  to  issue  a 
series  of  tracts  from  Oxford,  to  be  privately  distributed, 
it  necessary,  among  the  ministry,  entitled  “Tracts  for 
the  Times.”  The  first  appeared  in  September,  1833. 

Different  statements  regarding  their  origin  have  been 
made :  that  they  were  suggested  by  the  sermon  of  Keble’s 
in  July  ;  that  a  conference  held  in  Hadleigh  was  the  start¬ 
ing  point ;  that  a  pamphlet  called  the  “  Churchman’s  Man¬ 
ual  ”  was  really  the  first  tract ;  and  some  refer  back  to  a 
book  by  Percival,  called  “  The  Christian  Peace  Offering 
of  1828,”  as  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  But  New- 

Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith,  p.  53. 
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man  claimed  the  step  of  issuing  the  tracts  as  entirely  his 
own,  and  certainly  the  quality  and  spirit  are  all  his  own, 
as  was  the  main  share  of  the  work. 

Ninety  in  all  were  issued  from  Sept.  9,  1833,  to  1841, 
when  they  were  finally  brought  to  an  end.  But  seventy 
of  the  number  came  out  the  first  two  years.  The  great¬ 
est  portion  were  written  by  Newman  himself,  several  by 
Pusey,  four  by  Keble,  and  a  considerable  number  by  vari¬ 
ous  authors.  They  were  not  revised  or  edited  at  all, 
at  least  at  first,  and  differed  widely  among  themselves, 
both  in  quality  and  opinions.  Some  were  original  essays, 
or  treatises;  others,  extracts  from  earlier  writers.  It  was 
impossible  that  such  a  series,  however  favorably  received 
at  first,  should  fail  to  excite  opposition  in  many  quarters. 
The  Evangelicals,  the  Liberals,  the  old  High  Church  party 
itself,  could  not  fail  to  be  aroused  in  turn  to  hostility  by 
such  a  wholesale  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  spirit  of  the 
past  as  this  proved  to  be.  Along  with  the  “Tracts” 
proper,  series  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  lives 
of  the  saints,  ancient  breviaries,  rubrics,  missals,  etc.,  were 
all  searched  out  and  brought  to  light  with  indescribable 
devotion  to  whatever  was  sufficicnily  old.  Medisevalism 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Ancient  art  and  symbolism, 
revivals  and  restorations  of  the  antique  in  church  archi¬ 
tecture  and  decoration,  in  priestly  vestments  and  altar 
furnishings,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  every  kind,  were  all 
part  of  one  common  plan.  Pusey ’s  “Library  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers,”  without  any  real  editing  or  classification,  containing 
every  sort  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  rubbish,  was 
offered  to  the  public,  hoping  that  the  maxim,  quod  ubi- 
que  ab  omnibusf  etc.,  would  somehow  find  standing- 
ground  for  the  Church  of  England. 

In  essence,  the  theology  of  the  Tractarians,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  grouped  together,  was  the  outcome  of  an  attempt 
to  locate  catholicity  in  the  Church  of  England  by  repudi¬ 
ating  the  Reformation  and  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and 
embracing  whatever  could  show  continuous  development 
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from  ancient  times.  The  English  Church  was  to  be  traced 
not  to  the  Reformation,  but  to  missionaries  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries.  All  her  ecclesiastical  life  was  to 
be  credited  with  an  independent  vitality,  not  evSsentially 
affected  by  Romanism  at  any  point  in  her  history. 

Certain  great  points  of  doctrine  were  to  be  insisted  upon 
as  marks  of  catholicity.  After  antiquity  and  unity  come 
the  doctrines  of  apostolical  succession,  baptismal  regener¬ 
ation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  or  the  Mass,  and  the 
authority  of  creeds  and  councils. 

Apostolical  succession  requires  that  there  should  be  an 
unbroken  line  of  episcopal  consecration  from  the  apostles 
down  to  the  present ;  a  position  immensely  difficult  to 
sustain  by  tracing  a  chain,  link  by  link,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  dark  ages 
or  even  in  the  Reformation  era.  Macaulay  in  one  of  his 
essays  gives  a  trenchant  characterization  of  this  theory, 
from  which  we  select  a  single  sentence:  “And  whether 
any  clergyman  be  a  priest  by  succession  from  the  apostles 
depends  upon  the  question,  whether,  during  that  long 
period,  some  thousands  of  events  took  place,  any  one  of 
which  may,  without  any  gross  improbability,  be  supposed 
not  to  have  taken  place.”" 

Baptismal  regeneration  depends  upon  the  apostolic 
authority  derived  from  this  succession  of  the  ordaining 
bishop;  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  upon 
the  same  precarious  and  improvable  theory. 

Now,  if  these,  together  with  the  authority  of  creeds 
and  councils,  indicate  the  true  church,  surely  the  claim  of 
the  English  Church  is  far  more  insecure  than  that  of 
either  the  Greek  or  Roman  Church.  If  she  is  catholic, 
they  are  far  more  so  ;  for  they  have  more  consistently 
developed  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  have  taught  these 
tenets  more  distinctly  and  continuously. 

If  the  authority  of  councils  be  admitted,  how  will  it  be 

*  “  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,”  Macaulay’s  Essays,  Riverside  Ed., 
Vol.  iv.  p.  168. 
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sufficiently  shown  that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  schis¬ 
matic  and  not  catholic  ?  Is  not  he  a  true  catholic  who 
embraces  the  doctrines  of  that  council,  and  accepts  the 
dogma  of  immaculate  conception,  or  even  that  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  ?  Certain  principles  of  catholicity 
once  admitted,  inexorable  logic  leads,  not  to  Anglicanism, 
but  to  Rome. 

Newman,  one  of  the  rarest  logicians  of  the  age,  called 
by  a  noted  writer  “the  John  Stuart  Mill  of  theology," 
could  not  fail  to  be  finally  impelled,  in  spite  of  all  early 
prejudices,  to  the  inevitable  conclusions  whither  his  pre¬ 
mises  tended.  That  he  was  ignorant  for  years  of  the  des¬ 
tination  to  which  he  was  being  carried,  cannot  be  doubted, 
nor  that  he  was  entirely  free  from  that  desire  to  take 
proselytes  with  him  to  the  Romish  Communion  which 
Kingsley  and  others  charged  upon  him. 

In  1841  appeared  Tract  No.  90,  in  which  Newman  made 
a  final  effort  to  hold  his  standing-ground  in  the  Church  of 
England,  by  arguing  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  for 
example,  might  be  subscribed  to  and  interpreted  in  an 
entirely  different  sense  from  that  intended  by  their  orig¬ 
inal  framers,  and  that  essential  Romanism  was  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  articles  directly  prepared  as  a  breastwork 
against  it.  This  publication  created  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment,  and  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  series  by  order 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Silenced  as  a  writer,  and  afterward  as  a  preacher  at 
Oxford,  Newman  resigned  his  living,  and  withdrew  to  his 
retired  parish  church  at  Littlemore,  where  he  remained 
in  seclusion  until  1846,  when  he  formally  seceded  and 
united  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  final  act,  which  one  would  think  might  have  been 
foreseen  for  many  years,  called  forth  a  great  outburst  of 
surprise  and  sorrow  from  many  who  had  gone  with  him 
to  the  very  brink,  but  could  not  dare  the  unknown  sea. 
Not  many  at  first  followed  him  ;  but  gradually  more  and 
more  of  his  disciples  found  their  position  untenable  and 
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abandoned  it  to  become  Romish  priests.  Faber,  the  hymn 
writer,  seceded  the  same  year  as  Newman ;  Manning,  not 
until  1851.  In  1862  three  hundred  clergymen  in  all;  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  or  so  later,  three  thousand 
clergymen  and  eminent  laymen  were  counted  among  the 
proselytes  to  Rome.  Keble,  with  his  sentimental  temper¬ 
ament,  on  consulting  his  wife’s  feelings  and  testing  his 
own  attachment  to  his  parish  home,  decided  that  he  could 
never  go  over  to  Rome,  and  many  of  the  other  Tractari- 
ans  showed  a  like  want  of  logic  or  honesty.  Pusey,  pro¬ 
secuted  and  silenced  in  1843  two  years  for  teaching 
transubstantiation,  gathered  a  halo  of  martyrdom  about 
him,  became  the  only  visible  head  of  the  disorganized’ 
band  of  Anglo-Catholics,  and  gave  to  the  after-wave  of 
the  whole  movement  the  name  of  “  Puseyism.”  Glad¬ 
stone,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  J.  B.  Mozley,  Church,  and 
others,  after  a  little  gave  new  strength  to  the  party,  which 
has  enjoyed  a  series  of  alternate  persecutions  and  revivals 
to  the  present,  when  we  seem  again  on  the  rising  flood  of 
ritualism  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

The  positions  of  the  modern  apostles  of  ritualism  differ 
in  no  way  essentially  from  the  theology  of  the  “  Oxford 
Tracts;”  only  the  approaches  to  Rome  are  more  care¬ 
fully  guarded  and  the  claim  is  made,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Ewer  in  1883,  that  ‘‘the  Great  Revival  itself  instead  of 
having  a  drift  Romeward,  has  proved  to  be  a  solvent, 
analyzing  Romanism,  and  separating  for  condemnation  its 
mediaeval  and  modern  popery  from  ancient  catholicity.”* 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  movement  upon 
such  minds  as  those  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  and  F.  W.  Newman  is  not  less  legitimate  and 
logical  than  the  secession  of  John  Henry  Newman  and 
his  followers  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  lesson  of  this  w’hole  upheaval  of  thought,  it  seems 
to  us,  is,  that  faith  in  God  and  the  Scriptures  is  based 

•Pamphlet:  "What  is  the  Anglican  Church?”  F.  C.  Ewer,  S.  T.  D. 
"  Living  Church”,  18.S3,  p.  31. 
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upon  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  to  apprehend 
truth,  and  that  to  distrust  the  appeal  to  the  human  mind 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  reverently  sought  is 
inevitably  to  end  either  in  submission  and  surrender  of  the 
judgment  to  a  so-called  infallible  church,  or  in  the  despair 
of  hopeless  doubt. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PERCEPTION. 

BY  THP;  REV.  PROFESSOR  HENRY  N.  DAY,  D.  D.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

The  doctrine  of  perception  was  justly  recognized  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  as  “  a  cardinal  point  of  philosophy.” 
He  accordingly  prosecuted  his  study  of  the  subject  with 
an  earnestness  and  persistence  elsewhere  unsurpassed  in 
all  his  labors.  We  are  astounded  at  his  wealth  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  bewildered  by  his  dialectic  subtlety,  but  are  left, 
withal,  entirely  adrift  in  regard  to  what  we  should  think 
of  the  exact  nature  and  the  philosophical  significance  of 
this  mental  phenomenon.  His  extended  discussions  of 
the  subject,  however,  will  relieve  the  student  from  much 
wearisome  toil  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
in  its  dreary  succession  of  stages,  as  well  as  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  refutation  of  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  spec¬ 
ulations.  We  may  thus  take  our  departure  at  once  from 
his  voluminous  expositions,  resting  in  the  conviction, 
that,  if  successful  in  grasping  the  truths  in  fact  and 
logic  which  he  has  established,  while  shunning  the 
mistakes  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  that  unhap¬ 
pily  mar  his  work,  as  they  do  more  or  less  all  human  en¬ 
deavor,  we  shall  attain  the  fullest  and  the  exactest  knowl¬ 
edge  possible  to  us  in  this  fundamental  department  of 
philosophical  research. 

PERCEPTION  DEFINED. 

We  may  safely  start  in  our  study  with  the  summary 
exposition  given  of  perception  by  Hamilton  in  his  last  ut¬ 
terance.  He  now  defines  perception  to  be  “  the  appre- 
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hension,  through  sense,  of  external  things.”  ‘  By  “  appre¬ 
hension,”  as  the  word  is  here  used,  we  must  suppose 
Hamilton  to  have  meant  cognitive  apprehension  ;  and  by 
“  external  things,”  as  the  object  of  this  cognitive  action, 
things  exterior  to  the  knowing  subject  or  self.  It  is  this 
characteristic  of  externality  in  its  object  which  distin¬ 
guishes  perception  proper — external  perception,  from  the 
other  kind  of  cognitive  apprehension — internal  percep¬ 
tion — “  which  is  concentrated  on  the  mental  phenomena.” 
The  apprehension,  further,  in  perception,  is  “through 
sense  ” — through  the  bodily  organism. 

In  this  posthumous  exposition,  we  may  note  here,  Ham¬ 
ilton  proceeds  to  set  forth,  that  in  perception  “  the  thing 
perceived  and  the  percipient  organ  must  meet,”  since  a 
thing  can  act  only  where  it  is.  Hence,  he  says,  “  it  is  er¬ 
roneous  to  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  percipient 
of  distant  objects,”  and,  “  in  the  second  place,  to  say  that 
we  perceive  external  things  in  themselves.”  Still  further, 
he  here  teaches  that  “  the  real,  the  total,  the  only  object 
perceived  has,  as  a  relative,  two  phases,  and  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  either  as  the  idiopathic  affection  of  the  sense,  or 
as  the  quality  of  a  thing  actually  determining  such  or 
such  an  affection  of  the  sentient  organ  (i.  e.  an  external 
reality  in  correlation  to  the  sense).”  ’ 

We  must  note,  in  passing,  the  inexactness  here  in  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  statement,  that  the  object  in  perception  may  be  ad¬ 
equately  described  either,  on  the  one  hand,  as  “  affection 
of  the  sense,”  or,  on  the  other,  as  “  the  quality  of  a  thing 
actually  determining  the  affection.”  Most  certainly  “  af¬ 
fection  of  the  sense”  and  “quality  of  thing  affecting  it” 
are  not  identical,  as  this  statement  seems  to  imply.  His 
doctrine  of  relatives  apparently  leads  Hamilton  astray  into 
an  identification  of  things  simply  because  they  recipro¬ 
cally  suppose  or  involve  one  another.  A  conspicuous 
exemplification  we  have  in  his  affirmation  respecting  a 

'  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  (Boston  Ed.  iSsq),  p.  677. 
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triangle,  “  that  the  sides  suppose  the  angles,  the  angles 
suppose  the  sides,  and,  in  fact,  the  sides  and  angles  are  in 
themselves — in  reality — one  and  the  same.”  *  This  error 
underlies  and  vitiates  his  whole  philosophy  of  perception. 

We  accept  the  definition  given  Hamilton  of  percep¬ 
tion,  as  marking  the  outer  bounds  of  the  field  of  mental 
phenomena  to  which  our  present  investigation  is  directed. 
Perception  proper — external  perception — is  the  cognitive 
apprehension  of  external  things  presented  to  the  mind  through 
the  bodily  sense.  The  seat  of  the  phenomenon  is  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  it  is  the  activity  of  this  function  of  the 
soul  which  is  characteristically  concerned  in  it.  The  ob¬ 
ject  on  which  this  activity  is  directed,  is  material  or  phys¬ 
ical  in  the  sense  that  it  communicates  with  the  soul  only 
through  the  bodily  organism,  and  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  percipient, — is  a  non-ego, — and  in  that  sense  is  exte¬ 
rior  to  the  intelligent  or  cognitive  subject.  Perception 
proper,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  deal  with  spirit¬ 
ual  natures  acting  directly  on  the  mind,  and  not  through 
the  bodily  sense.  We  must  accept,  also,  Hamilton’s 
teaching,  that  the  thing  perceived  and  the  percipient  sub¬ 
ject  must  meet — the  locus  of  this  meeting  must  be  com¬ 
mon  to  both. 

There  still  remains  in  these  elaborate  discussions  of 
Hamilton  a  crudity,  perhaps  we  should  say  a  prolific  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  that  leaves  the  student  in  perplexity  and  un¬ 
rest.  There  is  to  be  detected,  moreover,  an  incomplete¬ 
ness  and  inaccuracy  of  discrimination  that  make  his 
discussion  of  the  subject  confused  and  indeterminate.  Pro¬ 
fuse  learning  and  dexterous  logic,  combined  with  a  domi¬ 
nant  passion  for  tabulation  and  representation  by  dia¬ 
gram,  seem  sometimes  to  have  displaced  in  his  thought 
'  careful  and  exact  discriminative  observation.  The  truth 
of  life  does  not  bend  easily  to  geometric  lines  ;  nor  does 
speculative  opinion  range  itself  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  nice  balancings  of  logical  opposition.  The  char- 

*Jbid.^  p.  134. 
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acteristic  method  of  Hamilton’s  study,  moreover,  is 
through  conditions  and  relationships,  the  outer  limitations 
of  his  subject,  and  by  the  way  of  words  and  opinions. 
Science,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  stable  and  satisfying,  as 
well  as  exact  and  thorough,  must  found  directly  on  care¬ 
fully  noted  fact  and  on  interior  and  essential  characteris¬ 
tics  ;  and  then  build  up  after  the  measures  and  along  the 
lines  of  legitimate  thought,  employing  conditions  and  re¬ 
lationships,  nomenclatures  and  speculations,  rather  as  aux¬ 
iliary  and  subordinate,  as  ladder  and  scaffolding. 

The  definition  of  perception,  as  given,  clearly  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  “  consciousness,”  as  this  latter  term  is  un¬ 
derstood  both  in  philosophical  discussion  and  in  popular 
use.  We  are  conscious  of  perceiving.  This  vital  and  crit¬ 
ical  truth  is  beyond  question.  Perception  is  the  object  of 
consciousness  ;  it  is  therefore  not  identical  with  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  treatment  by  Hamilton  of  this  most  significant 
characteristic  of  the  human  mind  is  strangely  faulty,  and 
so  is  most  pernicious  to  all  sound  philosophy.  He  affirms 
that  “  consciousness  cannot  be  defined,”  and  yet  on  the 
next  page  he  says  that  “  what  we  call  consciousness  ”  is 
“  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or  ego  of  its  acts  and  affec¬ 
tions.”  It  is,  however,  “  not  to  be  viewed,”  he  adds,  “  as 
anything  different  from  those  modifications  themselves,” 
“  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  not  opposed  as  really 
different.”  *  So,  consistently,  he  identifies  perception  with 
the  consciousness  of  external  objects.*  He  warmly  insists, 
against  Reid,  that  “  consciousness  comprehends  within 
its  sphere  the  object ;  ”  and  that  to  say,  “  I  am  conscious 
of  the  inkstand,”  instead  of  saying,  “  I  am  conscious  of  the 
perception  of  the  inkstand,”  is  only  a  seeming  incongru¬ 
ity.*  Consciousness  farther,  he  maintains,  supposes  a  dis¬ 
crimination,  a  judgment,  also,  and  memory.  But  how 
the  first  act  of  consciousness  can  involve  those  composite 
states,  seems  inexplicable.  Consciousness  of  knowing, 
must,  according  to  this,  necessarily  precede  conscious- 
*  Ibid.,  p.  133.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  274,  286.  *  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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ness  of  feeling — sensation — and  desire  and  will.  Con¬ 
sciousness,  moreover,  he  says,  is  a  condition  of  all  know¬ 
ing  and  feeling ;  while  yet  its  sole  function  is  to  recognize 
those  modifications  of  mind. 

Out  of  this  confusion  and  self-contradiction,  we  think, 
emerges  distinctly  the  fundamental  truth,  that  perception 
is  to  be  broadly  distinguished  from  consciousness  as  ob¬ 
ject  from  function.  We  are  conscious  of  perceiving. 
The  act  of  perceiving  is,  however,  but  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  object  of  consciousness,  which  embraces,  with 
all  knowing  of  specific  things,  also  all  feeling  and  willing, 
besides,  as  will  be  hereafter  indicated,  that  general,  un¬ 
modified  state  of  mind  which  exists  when  no  specific  func¬ 
tion  is  recognized  ;  the  specialization  which  is  involved  in 
every  mental  act  or  affection  of  the  human  mind  being 
here  confined  to  the  object  engaging  it,  without  reference 
to  the  particular  function  engaged.  “  The  mind  can  know 
itself,”  taught  Aristotle  of  old.  We  interpret  the  dictum 
in  an  allowable  exegesis  when  we  take  it  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  so  as  to  mean  that  the  human  mind 
as  an  essentially  knowing  activity  is  ever  cognizant  of  it¬ 
self,  both  when  not  specially  modified  by  the  prominence 
of  any  particular  function,  and  also,  when  so  modified,  of 
the  special  act  or  affection  by  which  it  is  modified. 

Consciousness  and  perception  are  related,  indeed,  as 
activity  and  object.  But  the  alleged  “  logical  axiom, 
that  the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  one  ” — “  is  the  same  ” — ’ 
has  a  most  unauthorized  and  baleful  application  when  it 
leads  to  the  identification  of  relatives  beyond  the  particu¬ 
lar  attributes  of  the  relation.  In  truth,  we  seem  to  find 
in  Hamilton’s  erroneous  exposition  of  consciousness  as 
led  by  this  so-called  “  logical  axiom,”  the  fruitful  source 
of  all  his  wild  speculations  about  the  Infinite  and  the  Ab¬ 
solute.  If,  in  a  word,  in  affirming  that  /  knozv  that  /  know, 
I  can  mean  nothing  more  than  when  I  affirm  that  /  know, 
consciousness  thus  being  identified  with  knowledge,  then 

’  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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clearly  I  have  no  attestation  of  my  knowledge — of  my 
knowledge  of  anything  ;  and  agnosticism  is  the  inevitable 
logical  result. 

Again,  perception  is  to  be  discriminated  from  another 
phase  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  technically  known  as  the 
Judgment.  It  may  truly  be  said  in  a  sense  to  involve  a 
judgment ;  but  we  should  be  far  from  concluding,  with 
Hamilton,  that  to  involve,  necessarily  means  to  constitute, 
or  to  furnish  intrinsic  constituents  ;  it  may  mean  only  to 
condition  or  to  determine  from  outer  relationships.  Per¬ 
ception,  in  relation  to  the  judgment,  is  the  conditioning 
factor  ;  it  is  by  no  means  the  conditioned.  It  is  the  germ 
out  of  which  the  judgment  is  yet  to  be  evolved.  It  is 
but  inchoative  and  incomplete  knowledge  ;  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  cognition  appears  only  in  the  judgment.  Percep¬ 
tive  knowledge  is  ever  immediate  and  presentative ;  the 
judgment  is  ever  mediate  and  reflective.  The  fruit  of 
perceptioh  never  comes  to  be  proper  truth  ;  it  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  thought,  of  reflection,  of  the  judgment,  to  bring 
forth  truth,  for  truth  is  ever  the  fruit  of  attribution,  the 
uniting  of  attribute  with  subject,  which  is  the  essential 
thing  in  judging.  A  perception,  regarded  as  an  Aristot¬ 
elian  entelechy,  a  percept,  is  ever  single  and  simple ;  a 
judgment  is  ever  organic,  having  two  members, — two  con¬ 
cepts,  subject  and  predicate, — which  emerge  into  being 
with  and  in  the  judgment,  as  the  members  of  a  living  or¬ 
ganism  emerge  into  being  with  and  in  the  organism  itself. 
A  percept  is  thus  transformed  into  a  new  nature,  when  it 
becomes  concept ;  from  a  single  it  becomes  a  dual,  and 
more  than  this,  it  becomes  a  proper  bimembral,  the  two 
being  organically  united  in  the  life  of  the  judgment.  Per¬ 
cept  and  concept  are  thus  broadly  distinguished  from 
each  other,  while  yet  genetically  related.  The  percept 
is  the  bioplasmic  cell  which  differentiates  itself,  in  the  p)ro- 
cess  of  cognition,  into  the  organic  concept — into  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  predicate  as  constituent  members  of  the 
evolved  judgment.  This  process  of  mental  differentia- 
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tioii,  sometimes  instantaneous,  is  yet  at  other  times  long 
protracted.  The  sense  is  impressed  by  some  outer  ob¬ 
ject  ;  we  perceive  the  object,  but  we  sometimes  hold  up 
our  sense  for  a  deeper  or  fuller  impression  ;  then  perhaps 
we  linger  long  after  this  fuller  apprehension  before  we 
discriminate  the  particular  property  of  the  object  which 
affects  us  ;  and  perhaps  we  linger  still  before  we  actually 
come  to  the  final  step  of  identifying  the  particular  prop¬ 
erty  apprehended  with  the  object,  that  is,  of  attributing 
the  property  in  a  proper  assertory  act  to  the  object. 
Judgment  may,  thus,  wait  long  after  perception  ;  it  may 
be  often  held  in  suspense  ;  it  may,  indeed  it  often  does,  die 
out  entirely  before  reaching  full  life,  a  mere  abortion  of 
knowledge. 

We  have  now  defined  with  perhaps  sufficient  exactness 
the  particular  portion  of  our  mental  experience  which  we 
have  proposed  to,  investigate.  We  have  indicated  it 
through  its  determining  extrinsic  or  relative  attributes ; 
first,  in  being  a  part  of  that  experience  which  is  exactly 
circumscribed  by  the  horizon  of  our  consciousness  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  in  being  discriminated  from  consciousness  itself  as 
object  from  active  function ;  thirdly,  in  being  also  dis¬ 
criminated  in  respect  to  specific  object  from  its  co-ordi¬ 
nate  cognitive  activity — internal  perception  or  intuition 
— perception  proper  being  engaged  only  with  external 
objects  reaching  the  mind  through  the  bodily  sense ;  and, 
fourthly,  in  being  discriminated  as  part  of  a  time-process 
from  its  mature  complement — the  judgment — to  which  it 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  germinal  cell,  transforming  it¬ 
self  through  nascent  differentiation  into  the  bimembral 
judgment  as  the  primordial  type-form  of  all  mature  and 
living  thought — of  all  truth,  indeed,  regarded  as  product 
of  mind,  however  much  in  after-growth  expanded,  rami¬ 
fied,  complicated.  We  are  prepared  now  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  intrinsic  attributes — the  essential  na¬ 
ture — of  perception.  Not,  however,  till  we  utter  a  neces¬ 
sary  word  or  two  on  the  character  of  the  testimony  which 
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our  investigation  employs  and  on  which  it  securely  relies. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  AS  WITNESS. 

We  must  freely  and  unqualifiedly  recognize  conscious¬ 
ness,  as  already  defined,  as  the  one  sole  primal  source  of 
light  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  significance  of  percep¬ 
tion,  as  we  must  so  recognize  it  in  regard  to  all  the  mod¬ 
ifications  of  the  human  mind.  This  primitive  witness, 
however,  has  a  large  diversity  of  supporting  and  corrob¬ 
orating  evidence  drawn  from  reason,  from  analogy,  from 
effects  and  outworkings.  It  would  exceed  our  proper 
bounds,  in  this  discussion,  to  enter  upon  any  further  spe¬ 
cification  of  this  secondary  and  derivative  but  ever  sup¬ 
porting  evidence.  It  does  seem  necessary,  however,  to 
indicate  in  a  brief  and  summary  way  the  competency  of 
consciousness  as  a  witness,  as  in  fact  the  one  primal  wit¬ 
ness,  as  to  the  true  character  of  perception.  This  neces¬ 
sity  arises  chiefly  from  the  errors,  the  equivocalities,  and 
the  mystifications  in  which  this  phenomenon  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  has  been  involved.  Of  this  we  have  already 
had  some  foreshadowings. 

The  term  itself — consciousness — is  used  in  divers  legit¬ 
imate  meanings,  giving  occasion  thus  to  confusion  and 
consequent  error.  Like  all  terms  denoting  mental  activ¬ 
ity  or  function,  it  has  a  threefold  signification  and  use,  well 
indicated  by  Aristotle,  as  denoting,  first,  the  activity  as  a 
mere  potency  or  faculty  in  rest ;  secondly,  as  an  energy 
or  faculty  in  exercise ;  and,  thirdly,  as  an  actuality — entel- 
echy — or  faculty  in  achieved  result  of  its  exercise,  and  so 
a  proper  finality,  since  as  an  energy  it  comes  to  an  end  in 
its  completed  exercise. 

Farther,  within  the  allowed  limitations  of  speech,  the 
term  is  diversely  used  to  denote  both  the  activity — wheth¬ 
er  as  potency,  energy  in  action,  or  as  entelechy  or  actual¬ 
ity — and  also  the  realm  of  object  with  which  its  exercises 
are  engaged.  Still,  with  no  dissent  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  the  philosophic  world  have  agreed  with  the  common 
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sense  of  man  generally  whenever  appealed  to,  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  broad  yet  definite  enunciation  of  Jouffroy  :  “  What¬ 
ever  is  accomplished  by  our  intelligence,  whatever  is  ex¬ 
perienced  by  our  sensibility,  whatever  is  acted  and  de¬ 
cided  on  by  our  will,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  it  at 
the  moment — we  have  the  consciousness  of  it.”  And  far¬ 
ther  :  “  We  regard  everything  which  this  inward  percep¬ 
tion  testifies  to  us  as  possessing  an  incontestable  certain- 

ty.”" 

Consciousness,  we  aver  then,  is  an  unquestionable  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  human  mind.  Its  one  sole  office  is  to  know,  and  to 
know  only  in  the  incipient  form  of  knowledge,  that  of  sim¬ 
ple  observation  or  cognitive  apprehension  of  an  object. 
It  is  simply  a  witness,  not  a  judge.  Its  object,  farther,  is 
purely  what  passes  within  the  mind  itself ;  this  and  this 
only,  and  all  this,  it  is  its  province  to  observe  or  appre¬ 
hend.  Its  testimony,  moreover,  is  incontrovertible  and 
conclusive.  If  a  man  does  not  know,  is  not  conscious  of 
what  he  himself  feels  and  thinks  and  intends ;  if  he  does  not 
and  cannot  know  that  he  himself  feels  and  thinks  and  wills, 
and  in  what  specific  ways  he  thus  acts,  he  cannot  know  any¬ 
thing  ;  there  is  no  knowledge  to  him.  Consciousness,  in¬ 
deed,  participates  in  the  general  character  of  finiteness  at¬ 
taching  to  the  entire  nature  of  man.  It  is  not  always 
awake  and  active ;  it  does  not  apprehend  every  minutest 
thing  that  takes  place  within  its  proper  range ;  and  its 
range  is  circumscribed.  Its  uttered  testimony  may  be 
imperfect,  incoherent,  feeble.  Withal  it  is  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  witness  that  is  ever  summoned  before  a  human 
tribunal.  Its  competency  is  of  the  highest  order,  for  it  is 
an  immediate  observer,  and  knows  of  its  own  knowledge, 
and  cannot,  if  it  would,  deny  what  it  observes.  Its  obser¬ 
vations,  still  more,  are  the  one  original  source  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  mental  phenomena,  for  the  mind  itself  is 
sole  immediate  observer  of  what  passes  within  itself.  With 
full  allowance,  then,  for  the  weakness  and  finiteness  of  all 

*  Jouffroy,  On  the  Method  of  Philosophical  Study. 
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that  is  human,  we  feel  ourselves  free  to  appeal  to  the  hu¬ 
man  consciousness  for  the  determining  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  sphere  and  significance  of  perception  as  it  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  human  mind.  Whatever  imperfections  or 
limitations  attend  its  observations;  whatever  obscurity  or 
deficiency  mark  its  utterances;  whatever  mistakes  may 
mar  the  interpretations  of  its  utterances,  still  its  actual  ob¬ 
servations,  as  we  are  enabled  togather  them,  are  the  chief, 
as  also  the  trustworthy,  guides  in  our  investigations. 
Whatever  mistake  may  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  field  of  ob¬ 
servation  is  open  to  every  human  mind,  may  be  effectually 
eliminated  on  repeated  scrutiny ;  and  concurrence  in  re¬ 
sults  must  in  reason  be  accepted  as  decisive.  Such  con¬ 
currence  we  have  in  fact,  and  on  it  we  rest.  We  may  re¬ 
peat  that  this  witnessing,  this  simply  observing,  is  the  one 
sole  function  of  consciousness.  Dismissing  all  the  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  poets  and  m^'stics  and  sciolists  and  vision¬ 
aries  of  every  tribe,  we  take  consciousness  to  be  simply 
the  mind’s  recognition  of  its  own  acts  and  affections  as  a 
truth  contained  in  the  more  specialized  truth  that  each  of 
the  threefold  specific  functional  activities  of  the  human 
mind  is  reciprocally  both  capacity  and  object  to  each  of 
the  others.  The  mind  of  man  thus  is  at  once  a  self-know¬ 
ing,  self-feeling,  self-determining  energy.  It  possesses 
self-knowledge,  self-sense,  self-determination.  Consciou.s- 
ness,  moreover,  immediately  regards  the  concrete  act  or 
affection,  the  mind  as  acting  or  feeling;  the  cognition  of 
the  mind  or  self  being  the  attainment  of  subsequent  dis¬ 
criminative,  reflective  thought,  as  is  also  the  cognition  of 
the  act  or  affection  considered  in  itself  abstractly  from  the 
active  or  feeling  mind. 

THE  INTERACTION  OF  THE  MIND  WITH  EXTERNAL  OHJECTS 
AS  ATTESTED  BY  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

We  come  now  to  the  question.  What  is  the  intrinsic, 
essential  character  of  that  modification  of  the  human 
mind  which  we  designate  Perception  Proper,  distinguish- 
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ing  it,  in  respect  to  object,  from  Internal  Perception,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Intuition,  and  also,  as  a  time-process  in  re¬ 
spect  to  stage,  being  inchoative  and  conditional,  from  the 
Judgment,  which  is  the  full  and  final  stage — the  attribu¬ 
tive  form  of  knowledge?  We  answer,  first,  that  in  all  per¬ 
ception  we  discover,  as  an  essential  constituent,  an  inter¬ 
action  between  two  distinct  factors,  an  ego  and  a  non-ego, 
an  inner  and  an  outer,  a  subjective  and  an  objective. 
Outside  of  the  Heraclitic  doctrine  of  an  “  eternal  flux,  ” 
which  doctrine,  it  will  be  remarked,  involves  the  denial  of 
all  proper  perception,  there  is  no  alternative  hypothesis. 
The  meeting  of  such  two  factors  in  every  instance  of  per¬ 
ception  is  an  unquestionable  as  it  is  in  fact,  to  speak  gen¬ 
erally,  an  unquestioned  element  and  intrinsic  condition. 
What  precisely  these  two  factors  are,  is  not,  at  this  point, 
declared.  This  simple  fact  is  put  forth,  that  perception 
essentially  involves  an  interaction  between  two  distinct 
forces,  an  ego  in  some  form  of  functional  activit}*  and  a 
non-ego  in  some  mode  of  an  engaging  and  interacting 
energy.  This  fundamental  fact,  which  indeed  is  a  genetic 
fact  for  all  sound  philosophy  of  perception,  and  so  for  all 
sound  philosophy  of  thought,  of  mind,  of  being — for  all 
sound  logic,  psychology,  ontology,  we  then  advance 
under  the  most  unimpeachable  attestations  of  conscious¬ 
ness  :  In  perception  I  am  conscious  of  an  interaction  between 
my  own  mind  and  somt  energy  exterior  to  my  own  proper 
self.  It  is  true  that  1  am  not  always  distinctly  conscious 
of  this  foreign  presence ;  as  I  am  not  always  conscious  of 
other  things  that  are  knowm  to  be  present  in  my  mind. 
As  the  external  vision  does  not  always  discern  each  of  the 
manifold  objects  that  yet  lie  within  its  range,  so  the  eye 
of  consciousness  does  not  always  take  into  its  distinct 
recognition  every  one  of  the  manifold  modifications  of  the 
mind  that  yet  undeniably  lie  within  its  proper  range. 
But  there  are  times  when  I  am  sure  of  this  interaction. 
The  flow  of  my  mental  life,  of  my  inner  experience,  is  in¬ 
vaded,  is  disturbed,  is  changed ;  and  the  disturbance  or 
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change  is  from  no  determinative  or  producing  cause  from 
myself.  An  energy  has  come  in  from  without  myself, 
which  I  distinctly  recognize.  I  may  sometimes  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  change ;  but  prolonged  im- 
pression,  closer  scrutiny,  reiterated  experience,  remove 
the  doubt,  and  establish  my  conviction  beyond  all  im- 
peachment.  If  1  know  anything,  I  know  that  there  is  a 
true  non-egoistic  presence  in  my  mind.  The  universal 
confession  of  a  like  experience  among  men  everywhere 
eliminates  all  possible  mistake,  dispels  every  supposable 
illusion,  and  substantiates  my  conviction  beyond  all  con¬ 
troversy. 

The  locus  of  this  interaction  between  the  two  factors  in 
the  perception  must  be  of  course  wdthin  the  realm  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  This  position  requires  no  advocacy.  It  evi¬ 
dences  itself.  The  world  of  thought  has  pronounced 
with  axiomatic  assurance  that  a  thing  can  act  only  where 
it  is.  The  common  mind  deems  no  other  view  to  be 
possible.  Neither  of  the  coefficients,  neither  the  ego  nor  the 
non-ego  engaged,  can  supposably  travel  beyond  its  limited 
sphere  of  being.  The  non-ego,  it  follows  from  this,  must 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  ego — the  external  object 
perceived,  within  the  sphere  of  the  percipient  subject.  The 
doctrine  of  Hamilton,  thus,  that  the  thing  perceived  and  the 
percipient  organ  must  meet  in  place,  we  accept  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  only  with  somewhat  different  views  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  of  perception  from  those  of  Hamilton. 
We  are  not  therefore  obliged  to  defend  the  preposterous 
enunciation,  “  I  am  conscious  of  the  inkstand.  ” 

Further,  the  outer  factor — the  non-ego — in  this  inter¬ 
action  must  be  a  real  object.  Nothing  but  that  which  is 
real  can  act.  If  anything  interacts  wdth  the  mind,  it  must 
be  as  real  as  the  mind  itself.  It  proves  itself  to  be  real  by 
the  fact  that  it  so  interacts.  It  reveals  itself — its  ow  n  in¬ 
trinsic  nature — through  this  essential  attribute — reality 
evinced  in  its  acting.  To  act,  to  be  active,  is  to  be  real — 
wirklich.  This  acting  is  the  one  sign  and  proof  of  reality. 
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The  statement  holds  good  of  internal  perception  or  intu¬ 
ition,  in  which  the  object  that  engages  the  percipient 
function  is  simply  idea — some  form  of  mental  life  or  action. 
In  this  intuitive  act  the  mind  in  some  of  its  own  modi¬ 
fications  becomes  object  to  itself.  Perception,  as  involv¬ 
ing  interaction,  thus  ever  involves  two  real  factors.  Con¬ 
sciousness  attests  this.  Philosophy  assumes  it.  The  great 
Kantian  critique  starts  from  the  assumption,  taken  as  be* 
yond  all  controversy,  that  the  faculty  of  knowledge  in 
man  can  be  called  into  activity  only  “  by  objects  that  af¬ 
fect  our  senses.”  No  thinker  of  any  repute  has  questioned 
this  teaching,  if  at  least  the  term  senses  be  understood  to 
include  both  the  inner  and  the  outer.  The  so-classed 
idealist,  Berkeley,  accepted  a  real  non-ego  in  perception. 
“That  the  things  I  see,”  he  says,  “with  my  eyes  and  touch 
with  my  hands,  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the  least 
question.  The  only  thing  whose  existence  I  deny  is  that 
which  philosophers  call  matter  or  corporeal  substance.”* 
Still  farther,  this  external  factor  in  perception  must  be 
an  immediate  object  of  the  percipient  activity.  The  interac¬ 
tion  itself  involves  this.  The  two  coefficients,  meet,  join, 
touch,  mingle  in  the  interaction.  Nothing  intervenes. 
This  cardinal  point  in  philosophy,  which  the  mere  scrutiny 
of  consciousness  would  seem  to  render  so  unquestionable 
and  is  itself  so  plain  and  simple,  has  yet  proved  the  trip¬ 
ping  point  in  philosophic  speculation  everywhere.  The 
idealist  in  his  developed  system  of  speculation,  fixing  his 
eye  too  exclusively  on  the  egoistic  factor,  overlooks  or 
keeps  from  view  the  outer  coefficient,  and  so  easily  glides 
into  the  doctrine  that  this  object  must  be  ideal,  as  nothing 
but  the  ideal  or  spiritual  can  find  admission  into  the  sphere 
of  spirit,  and  consquently  is  only  another  modification  of 
the  ego  itself ;  or  a  mode  perhaps  of  the  divine  .spirit, 
whether  arbitrarily  attending  the  presentation  to  the 
mind  of  the  external  object,  as  in  the  Leibnitzian  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  “  pre-established  harmony,”  or  in  the  more  ac- 

*  Dialogues  of  Hylos  and  Pbilonous. 
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ceptable  but  erroneously  interpreted  doctrine  that  matter 
is  after  all  best  conceived  as  simple  potency — energy  po- 
tentialized.  The  natural  realist,  on  the  other  hand,  over¬ 
looking  the  necessities  of  an  interaction  in  which  mind  is 
one  coefficient,  as  easily  gl’des  into  the  acceptance  of  the 
gross  popular  conception  of  the  nature  of  matter  and 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  justify  the  statement,  in  its  literal  im¬ 
port,  that  “I  perceive  the  inkstand.”  The  so-called  rep- 
resentationists,  who  conceive  that  the  object  immediately 
perceived,  although  not  properly  a  mere  modification  of 
the  ego,  is  only  a  representative,  an  idea,  type,  image, 
species,  of  the  true  object,  supposed  to  be  real  and  natural, 
easily  glide  into  the  error  that  we  know  only  this  image, 
this  representative,  not  the  actual,  outer  object,  forgetting 
that  this  ver^'  representative  is  not  from  the  ego  itself,  but 
from  without.  Finding  itself  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
this  kind  of  speculation,  philosophic  thought  in  its  des¬ 
perate  efforts  to  escape,  plunges  over  into  the  wretched 
illusionism  of  the  mere  relativity  of  knowledge.  So  phil¬ 
osophers  in  their  own  respective  ways  stumble  into  posi¬ 
tive  error  over  this  cardinal  point.  Then  still  further, 
there  is  what  is  worse  than  error — confusion.  Mind  and 
nerve  force,  cogitation  and  cerebration,  psychology  and 
physiology,  in  themselves  as  widely  distinguishable  as  the 
two  factors  in  the  intuition,  are  intermingled  and  inter¬ 
changed  in  most  perplexing  and  dispiriting  confusion. 

THE  INNER  FACTOR  IN  THE  PERCEPTIVE  INTERACTION. 

We  pass  now  to  the  distinct  consideration  of  the  two 
factors  engaged  in  the  perceptive  interaction.  Beginning 
with  the  inner  factor — the  percipient  subject — we  recog¬ 
nize  at  the  start  the  truth  that  the  indivisible  unity  of  the 
human  mind  obliges  us  to  believe  that  in  this  interaction 
the  mind  is  present  in  the  totality  of  its  functions,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  recognize  the  familiar  fact  that  either 
one  or  more  of  the  diverse  functions  may  be  in  such  pre¬ 
dominance  as  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  others,  and  so  to 
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remove  them  out  of  the  distinct  notice  of  consciousness. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  and  we  are  often  made  conscious  of  the 
fact,  that  sometimes  there  is  no  one  of  the  special  func¬ 
tions  distinctly  presented  to  the  conscious  observation — 
the  mind  or  soul  is  engaged  as  a  whole  with  no  specifica¬ 
tion  of  function.  As  has  been  sufficiently  indicated,  we 
are  sometimes  conscious  of  being  engaged  with  some 
foreign  energy  when  neither  our  knowing,  nor  our  feeling, 
nor  our  willing  function  is  specially  enlisted.  The  mind  is 
absorbed  as  one  whole  with  the  object  and  we  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  either  specific  sensation,  or  thought,  or  volition. 
Then  again  a  special  function  may  be  engaged,  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  from  the  view  of  consciousness  of  the  other  func¬ 
tions  and  even  of  the  proper  self  as  a  whole.  The  sensi¬ 
bility  thus  may  be  specially  engaged :  we  are  conscious 
only  of  feeling,  of  a  sensation.  It  is  possible  that  the  in¬ 
teraction  may  be  prolonged,  the  outer  object  continuing 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  impress  the  sensibility,  and 
the  sensation  thus  have  a  corresponding  duration.  The 
mind  is  then,  as  we  say,  all  feeling,  knowledge  and  purpose 
being  the  while  in  abeyance.  We  recognize  the  fact,  then, 
that  sensation  does  not  necessarily  and  in  all  cases  involve 
any  cognitive  exercise — does  not  involve  perception.  Blind 
sense  has  sovereign  sway. 

But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  of  experience  that  this 
passive  state  of  the  mind  may  continue  after  the  external 
object  that  occasioned  it  has  been  removed.  The  smart  re¬ 
mains  sometimes  long  after  the  blow  has  been  struck.  We 
have  now  an  entirely  different  and  very  noticeable  mental 
condition,  and  it  is  a  more  or  less  abiding  condition. 
Modern  psychologists  have  been  slow  to  recognize  this 
mental  state.  Aristotle  seems  to  have  had  it  distinctly  in 
his  view  as  a  form  of  the  imagination,  naming  it  phantasm. 
This  proper  work  of  the  imaginative  function  of  the  mind, 
this  phantasm  or  form,  being  an  abiding  state  of  the  mind 
which  as  an  abiding  activity  retains  its  impressions  and 
affections  as  well  as  its  proper  active  exertions,  may,  and 
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in  fact  often  does,  continue  without  drawing  in  any  cogni¬ 
tive  act;  any  perception  discernible  by  consciousness.  In 
itself,  however,  it  lies  entirely  out  of  the  cognitive  depart¬ 
ment  of  mind — the  intelligence — where  it  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  placed,  thus  obscuring  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  proper  nature  of  perception. 

Justin  the  same  way  of  specialized  activity  the  special 
cognitive  function  may  be,  and  in  fact  often  is,  the  function 
engaged  in  this  interaction  between  the  ego  and  the  non¬ 
ego.  It  is  so  predominately  enlisted  sometimes  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  whole  vision  of  the  witnessing  consciousness,  so 
that  the  sensibility  and  the  will  are  both  alike  out  of 
sight  and  notice.  The  mind  may,  when  the  outer  object 
comes  across  its  path  and  arrests  its  activity,  turning  it 
upon  itself,  chance  to  be  in  a  predominantly  cognitive 
mood — seeking  knowledge,  curious,  inquisitive.  This  cog¬ 
nitive  mood  or  habit,  whether  spontaneously  or  under  the 
general  directive  sway  of  set  purpose,  may  hold  on  and  de¬ 
termine  this  specific  character  of  the  intelligence  to  be  the 
predominant  or  exclusive  function  engaged.  We  have 
now  the  cognitive  function  as  the  inner  factor  in  the  inter¬ 
action,  and  as  the  sole  governing,  exclusive  function.  The 
mind  in  the  interaction  comes  into  immediate  contact  and 
union  with  the  exterior  object  through  its  intelligence  or 
knowing  function.  The  knowing  function  meets  and 
touches  the  knowable  object.  Nothing  intervenes.  So 
consciousness  attests ;  so  analogy  echoes.  The  mind 
knows  immediately  the  object  as  true  and  knowable.  This, 
primarily  at  least,  is  that  particular  stage  of  knowledge 
designated'perception.  We  arrive  thus,  in  distinctly  trace¬ 
able  steps,  in  a  way  cleared  of  every  obstruction,  at  the 
doctrine  which  we  must  hold  as  no  longer  to  be  contro¬ 
verted  that  in  perception,  the  mind  at  times  has  a  direct, 
immediate  knowledge  of  an  external  object  interacting  with  it 
— this  object  having  reached  the  mind  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  outer  sense. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  mind 
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may  take  cognizance  of  a  sensation  which  may  have  been 
the  specific  result  of  the  interaction  between  the  mind 
and  the  object.  This  sensation  may  abide  during  the 
more  or  less  prolonged  continuance  of  the  interacting  ob¬ 
ject.  Or  it  may  be  transformed  into  a  proper  phantasm 
— a  phase  of  the  imagination,  and  become  as  such  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  cognitive  regard.  This  may  in  a  looser  sense  be 
termed  perception  ;  but  at  best  it  is  only  mediate,  not  im¬ 
mediate  perception.  The  cognition  is  mediated  through 
the  sensation  or  the  phantasm.  It  is  the  fatal  vice  of  the 
representationist  theory  that  it  recognizes  only  this  kind 
of  perception,  overlooking  the  proper,  the  immediate 
form.  The  vice  opens  the  way  logically  for  scepticism — 
for  the  philosophy  of  doubt,  which  builds  itself  up  on  the 
assumption  that  for  the  human  mind  all  knowledge  of  the 
outer  world  is  through  representation  of  some  sort, 
through  medium  of  image,  species,  idea,  sensation,  or 
other  intermediate,  which  representative  it  is  beyond  its 
power  to  accredit. 

Perception,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  we  have 
viewed  as  the  first  stage  of  knowledge.  It  is  simple  cog¬ 
nitive  apprehension  of  the  object.  It  necessarily  precedes, 
as  it  naturally  leads  on  to,  the  other  two  stages,  following 
in  order,  of  discrimination  and  attribution.  We  must  be 
in  cognitive  possession  of  the  object  before  we  can  dis¬ 
criminate  the  parts  from  one  another.  Our  discrimina¬ 
tion  may,  moreover,  be  in  the  lines  of  the  object  itself  as 
a  composite,  or  in  the  pure  lines  of  thought  itself.  If 
there  be  but  one  attribute  apprehended,  as  is  possible, 
then  of  necessity  the  discrimination  must  be  confined  to 
that  which  opposes  attribute  to, subject,  all  discrimination 
of  one  attribute  from  another  being  of  course  in  this  case 
out  of  the  question.  The  last  stage,  attribution,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  the  logical  judgment,  alone  gives  full 
knowledge — proper  truth. 

This  great  truth  that  the  human  mind  is  thus  in  im¬ 
mediate  conscious  communion  with  the  outer  world,  can- 
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not  then  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  universal  con¬ 
sciousness  of  men  attests  it.  The  inability  to  determine 
in  many  cases  the  actual  source  of  the  energy  that  impres- 
es  the  mind,  to  trace  back  the  movement  of  the  energy  to 
its  original  source,  cannot  in  reason  shake  our  confidence 
in  the  general  truth.  Presumably  there  are  many  things 
which  the  finite  mind  of  man  does  not  know,  perhaps  even 
is  not  able  to  know,  at  least  in  its  immaturity.  But  it 
does  know  some  things  ;  and  it  knows  that  it  knows  them. 
It  does  know,  by  immediate  perception  and  beyond  all 
question,  that  it  sometimes  receives  impressions  from  an 
external  force  upon  it ;  it  does  accordingly  know  imme¬ 
diately  external  realities.  It  may  know  but  a  part.  It 
may  be  that  it  knows  vastly  more  of  external  realities  me¬ 
diately  than  immediately.  But  this  great  fact  of  immedi¬ 
ate  perception,  however  limited  and  partial, — this  fact  of 
immediate  consciousness  and  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world, — is  beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  a  truth  of  inestimable 
value  to  psychological  science,  to  knowledge  generally. 
It  sustains  a  vital  relationship  to  human  character  and 
destiny.  It  is  a  momentous  truth  that  we  are  in  immedi¬ 
ate  contact  with  the  outer  world,  that  there  is  something 
besides  ourselves,  without  us,  about  us,  above  us ;  some¬ 
thing  real ;  something  that  concerns  us  ;  something  which 
has  to  do  with  us,  and  with  which  we  have  to  do.‘® 

THE  OUTER  FACTOR  IN  THE  PERCEPTIVE  INTERACTION. 

The  perceptive  interaction,  as  involving  the  presence 
within  the  mental  sphere  of  an  active  force  or  energy, 
imports  the  presence  of  what  we  call  a  thing;  for  this 
force  or  energy  must  be  either  this  thing  itself  or  else  tl^e  es¬ 
sential  attribute  of  the  thing,  and  so  inseparable  from  it.  On 
either  supposition  the  thing  itself  is  present  in  the  inter¬ 
action.  We  know  a  thing  only  by  what  it  is  or  by  what 
it  does;  that  is,  only  by  attributes  either  of  quality  or 
action.  If  a  thing  reveal  to  the  percipient  subject  only 
Day’s  Mental  Science,  p.  221. 
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one  single  attribute,  it  makes  itself  so  far  known.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  is  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  a  thing  as  actu¬ 
ally  existing,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing  beyond  its 
attributes.  Thing  in  itself,  thing  without  attribute,  is  a 
nonentity,  a  very  zero  to  thought,  and,  therefore,  when¬ 
ever  admitted  as  a  significant  element,  whether  openly  or 
surreptitiously,  vitiates  the  whole  procedure,  necessitat¬ 
ing  purely  fantastical  results. 

The  primal,  fundamental,  universal  attribute  observa¬ 
ble  in  the  thing  engaged  in  this  interaction  with  the 
mind  in  perception,  is  that  of  reality.  The  interacting 
force  or  thing  reveals  itself  through  this  attribute,  which 
is  an  attribute  constituent  of  thing  as  thing.  This  has  al¬ 
ready  been  indicated ;  but  the  present  stage  of  philosoph¬ 
ic  speculation  calls  for  emphatic  reiteration  and  somewhat 
fuller  explication  of  the  statement.  The  point  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  here  is  that  this  attribute  of  reality  pertains  to 
the  outer  factor  in  the  interaction  equally  as  to  the  inner ; 
it  is  attribute  of  the  thing  engaged  in  the  interaction ;  it  is 
revealed  by  it  and  from  it  and  as  pertaining  to  it.  It  is  in 
no  wa)'  or  degree  the  creature  of  the  percipient  subject, 
nor  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  interacting  coefficient 
in  perception.  However  real  itself,  perception  has  no 
stock  of  transferable  reality  on  hand,  and  has  no  origina¬ 
tive  power  to  bring  it  into  being  anew.  Nor  can  any 
judgment  that  may  attend  or  follow  the  interaction  or  the 
perception  give  birth  to  this  objective  reality.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  judgment  is  solely  to  assert' what  is,  either  ac¬ 
tually  or  contingently ;  it  gives  only  assertory  being — 
thought  being,  subjective  being, — never  outer  or  objective 
being.  The  Hamiltonian  philosophy  is  pervaded,  and  so 
utterly  vitiated,  by  this  fundamental  error  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  being  of  mere  thought  with  the  being  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  thought — reflective  being  with  real  being  or  the 
being  of  a  thing.  The  outer  factor  in  perception  is 
judged  or  asserted  to  be  real,  simply  because  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  real ;  because  it  reveals  itself  as  real,  through 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  184  8 
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this  its  essential  attribute  of  reality,  in  the  one  sole  way 
of  such  revelation,  by  acting,  working ;  because  it  is  itself, 
in  its  inmost  essence,  real.  Just  so,  the  sun  is  judged  to 
be  bright,  because  it  is  itself  bright,  and  reveals  itself  to 
the  sight  through  its  attribute  of  brightness.  The  seeing 
of  the  sun  does  not  make  the  sun  to  be  bright ;  nor  does 
the  judgment  that  the  sun  is  bright,  bestow  on  the  sun 
its  attribute  of  brightness  ;  the  sun  is  itself  bright  before, 
and  independently  of,  the  judgment  that  attends  or  fol¬ 
lows  the  seeing  of  the  sun. 

A  second  universal  and  essential  attribute  revealed  at 
least  indirectly  if  not  directly  from  the  object  in  percep¬ 
tion  is  truth  in  the  sense  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
cognizable.  So  far  as  interacting  so  as  to  produce  per¬ 
ception,  it  must  of  course  be  perceivable ;  and  inasmuch 
as  all  perception  of  an  object  may  evolve  itself  into  a  pos¬ 
sible  judgment,  such  object  must  admit  in  its  evolution  of 
itself,  of  being  judged  ;  of  being  known  so  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  shall  be  a  truth.  The  revelation  of  a  single  at¬ 
tribute  makes  possible,  thus,  the  primordial  judgment  that 
the  attribute  pertains  to  the  object.  If  a  plurality  of  at¬ 
tributes  be  revealed  from  the  same  object,  then,  to  be  true 
or  knowable,  the  object  must  reveal  attributes  that  can 
coexist  congruously  in  it.  Otherwise  no  knowledge — no 
proper  truth — is  possible  of  it. 

To  these  primal  universal  attributes,  revealed  in  all  per¬ 
ception  from  the  object  and  in  it,  may  be  superadded  the 
manifold  diversity  of  characteristic  attributes  revealed 
respectively  by  diverse  objects  in  the  diversities  of 
perceptive  experience.  Each  separate  object  has  its  own 
characteristic  force  interacting  in  the  perception  by 
which  the  object  is  individualized  and  identified.  We  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  sound  from  a  scent,  the  ring  of  a  bell  from  the 
crash  of  a  falling  rock,  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  from  that 
of  a  violet.  The  interacting  force  from  without  may  be 
traced  back  along  its  own  characteristic  way,  more  or  less 
indirect,  to  a  more  or  less  distant  source  in  the  time-flow 
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of  cause  or  the  space-order  of  things  ;  and  conveniences 
of  thought  or  other  use  may  lead  us  to  fix  upon  this  nearer 
or  that  remoter  point  in  the  time-flow,  or  this  or  that 
more  or  less  extended  portion  of  space,  as  that  by  which 
we  shall  more  habitually  identify  the  impressing  force 
and  so  fix  our  nomenclature.  Perception,  in  the  stricter 
philosophical  method  of  study,  regards  only  the  last  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  interacting  object  when  it  appears  as  an 
actual  working  force  in  the  mind.  Even  at  this  stage  of 
perceptive  experience,  where  the  percipient  subject  meets 
the  outer  object,  although  immediate  perception  should 
be  thought  to  be  incompetent  to  carry  farther  the  know¬ 
ing  process — and  here  is  a  question  of  great  interest  in¬ 
viting  the  study  of  the  philosophic  investigator,— even 
here,  in  this  simple  apprehension  of  the  outer  interacting 
factor,  we  have  a  veritable  cognition,  so  far  as  perception 
of  an  external  object,  so  that  we  can  answer  the  two  fun¬ 
damental  questions  concerning  it,  its  quid  and  its  quale^ — 
what  it  is,  and  its  quality  or  essential  property.  It  is  the 
non-ego :  and  it  is  the  non-ego  of  reality  and  truth  or  log¬ 
ical  congruousness,  a  revealed  thing  that  can  be  known 
by  the  human  mind.  This  is  indeed  but  a  most  limited 
determination  of  a  thing  through  property ;  but  it  is  a 
genuine,  veritable  determination  ;  and  what  may  follow  is 
more  specific  determination,  is  but  addition  of  attribute, 
not  alteration  of  thing.  It  is  the  same  object,  given  at 
first  only  as  real  and  true  or  cogitable,  that  at  successive 
presentations  becomes  more  fully  known  in  further  special¬ 
ization  of  attribute,  whether  in  immediate  perception,  if 
any,  or  through  mediate  perception,  that  is,  through  the 
medium  of  proper  sensation,  in  which  the  object  is  seen 
only  as  reflected  in  the  feeling  or  the  impression  on  the 
sense ;  whether  through  its  intrinsic  or  its  extrinsic  attri¬ 
butes  or  its  relationships  ;  or,  still  further — by  the  aid  and 
instrumentality  of  the  proper  logical  judgment  in  reflect¬ 
ive  thought.  No  proper  creative  or  constructive  work 
is  wrought  in  all  this  more  specialized  determination  on 
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the  object  itself.  That  remains  the  same ;  our  view  of  it 
only  is  enlarged.  We  create  no  new  sun,  nor  do  we  im¬ 
part  any  new  properties  to  its  essence, as  with  continued  and 
intensified  gaze,  or  with  guided  and  assisted  vision,  we  dis¬ 
cern  new  properties  in  it.  The  object  was  identified  with 
itself — through  its  given  attributes  was  individualized — 
at  the  first,  in  the  primitive  perception.  What  follows  is 
only  more  specific  determination  of  attribute,  not  original 
identification  of  object.  Perception  proper  is  ever  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  individual,  of  the  single  concrete  through 
its  attribute.  The  generic  and  the  comprehensive,  as 
such,  lie  outside  of  its  sphere.  They  are  reached  by  a 
cognitive  process,  analyzing  and  discriminating,  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  original  apprehension  of  the  single  and  simple 
object  in  perception. 

In  the  act  of  perception,  then,  there  is  neither  counter¬ 
action  nor  reaction.  In  it  the  mind  neither  goes  out  to 
act  on  the  object  so  as  to  warrant  the  statement,  in  any 
literal  interpretation,  that  the  mind  constructs  its  objects 
in  its  knowledge  of  the  external  world  ;  nor  does  it  react 
upon  its  own  state.  The  supposed  counteraction  is  faulty 
speculation  ;  the  supposed  reaction  is  faulty  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Perception  proper  is  apprehension,  not  impartation  ; 
it  is  reception  of  what  is  given,  and  neither  discrimination 
nor  attribution.  As  immediate  cognition  it  gives,  so  far, 
certain  knowledge.  To  doubt  here  is  to  disown  reason 
and  all  knowledge,  all  truth.  The  mistakes  and  contradic¬ 
tions  which  enter  so  largely  into  our  views  of  external 
things  cannot  rightfully  be  ascribed  to  proper  perception, 
in  which  the  knowing  capacity  fastens  immediately  upon 
the  object  to  be  known.  The  cognition  may  be  limited, 
weak,  infantile  as  in  the  very  beginning  of  life  ;  but  it  is 
real,  it  is  genuine,  natural,  unerring,  as  the  infant’s  in¬ 
stinctive  taking  of  its  nature-appointed  food.  Perception, 
let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  is  receptive,  not  creative. 
Pythagoras  uttered  but  a  half-truth,  that  has  been  strange¬ 
ly  perverted  and  abused,  when  he  said,  “  Man  is  the  meas- 
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ure  of  all  things.”  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  no  yard-sticks, 
and  no  bushels,  as  it  has  no  perceptions,  no  judgments. 
Man  uses  his  own  measures  and  his  own  faculties  ;  and  it 
is  he  that  knows,  not  nature  ;  and  he  knows  through  his 
own  knowing  faculty.  Nature  knows  not,  has  no  know¬ 
ing  power  ;  it  is  only  knowable.  This  must  be  true  ;  man 
is  but  the  measure  of  things,  not  the  maker.  It  does  not 
belong  to  him  to  create  things,  or  their  essential  proper¬ 
ties.  He  can  only  take  them  as  they  are  given.  Our 
speculations  and  our  words  should  most  scrupulously 
avoid,  even  in  appearance,  the  assumption  of  the  creator’s 
prerogative  of  constructing  objects;  Human  knowledge 
is  indeed  human  knowledge ;  weak,  dim,  finite,  depend¬ 
ent.  But  the  infirm  and  the  diseased  are  real  beings,  and 
human  knowledge,  if  finite  and  imperfect,  is  actual.  Sense 
is  but  the  imperfect  image  of  a  mirror  more  or  less  distorted  ; 
reflection  is  often  halting  and  devious ;  all  mediated 
knowledge  is  fallible.  The  knowing  mind,  simply  appre¬ 
hending  what  is  given  it  by  its  knowable  object  in  imme¬ 
diate  interaction  with  it,  gains  infallible  certainty,  if  there 
be  any  certain  yes,  any  worthily  denominated  real  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  the  bosom  of  man.  And  the  judgment  unfolding 
itself  in  the  natural  process  of  knowledge  out  of  this  im¬ 
mediate  perceptive  cognition,  asserting  that  the  external 
object  thus  perceived  is  real  and  true,  gives  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  as  well  as  the  most  certain  knowledge  we  can 
have  of  external  things ;  just  as  the  judgment,  evolving  it¬ 
self  out  of  the  immediate  internal  perception — the  intui¬ 
tion  of  mental  acts  and  affections,  gives  the  deepest  and 
the  surest  knowledge  we  have  of  the  modifications  of 
mind. 

THE  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  THE  FACTORS  IN  THE  PERCEPTIVE 

INTERACTION. 

The  study  of  the  intrinsic  characters  of  the  two  factors 
respectively  in  perceptive  interaction  leads  on  by  an  in¬ 
dissoluble  connection  to  that  of  their  extrinsic  attributes 
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— their  relationships.  Somewhat  of  this  study  has  al¬ 
ready  been  anticipated  from  the  necessities  of  this  connec¬ 
tion — as  bud  anticipates  flower,  as,  indeed,  in  widest  gen¬ 
eralization,  parts  anticipate  their  related  parts  as  well  as 
the  common  wholes.  The  great  truth  confronts  us  that 
in  every  part  we  see  something  of  its  complementary 
part  as  well  as  also  something  of  the  constituted  whole. 
The  statement,  “  the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  one — is 
the  same,”  is  a  truth,  but  only  a  half-truth.  It  is  equally 
true  that  “  the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  plural — is  differ¬ 
ent.”  If  we  know  one  part  to  possess  certain  attributes, 
we  know  at  the  same  time  a  complementary  part  to  pos¬ 
sess  in  part  the  same,  in  part  different,  attributes.  In  a 
word,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  a  part  of  an  organic 
whole  without  perceiving  something  of  the  correlated 
part.  We  cannot,  if  at  least  we  prolong  our  inspection, 
observe  the  vein  of  a  leaf  without  observing  something  of 
the  cellular  tissue  in  which  it  lies,  and  also  something  of 
the  leaf  itself,  of  which  the  vein  and  the  tissue  are  alike 
parts.  The  vein  discloses  peculiarities  in  shape,  in  color, 
in  size,  in  inner  structure,  and  in  its  organic  working, 
which  reveal  to  some  extent  the  tissues  and  the  leaf  itself. 
Finiteness,  boundedness,  limitation,  implies  limits,  bounds ; 
implies  that  which  constitutes  or  forms  the  limit.  To  be 
bounded  by  nothing,  is  not  to  be  bounded  at  all ;  and  the 
boundary  itself  is  shaped  by  the  things  which  it  bounds, 
and  so  determines  them  as  it  is  determined  by  them.  Now 
in  perception  both  of  the  coefficients  are  finite  ;  the  per¬ 
ceiving  mind  is  finite  in  manifold  respects,  and  the  per¬ 
ceived  object  is  also  finite  in  manifold  respects.  Both 
exist  and  act  in  relationships  which  more  or  less  reveal 
themselves  in  the  perceptive  experience.  These  relation¬ 
ships  determine  the  experiences — the  character  of  the 
percepts ;  they  are  given  in  the  experience.  The  exact- 
est  discrimination  might  locate  them  more  or  less  in  the 
perception  as  accomplished,  rather  than  in  the  object  per¬ 
ceived.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the  perceptive 
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experience  of  itself,  without  dependence  on  other  truths 
or  facts,  makes  known  to  us  with  the  knowledge  of  a  part 
also  more  or  less  of  the  complementary  part — more  or 
less  of  relationships. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  those  rela¬ 
tionships  revealed  to  view  in  perception  is  that  which  the 
two  coefficients,  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  bear  to  each 
other.  They  present  themselves  in  the  perceptive  inter¬ 
action  as  in  the  exactest  harmony.  They  co-exist  in  the 
single  phenomenon  and  they  constitute  a  perfect  unit  in 
their  conjunction.  There  is  a  complete  conformability 
between  the  two  coefficients,  outer  and  inner;  external 
nature  and  mind  are  conformable  each  to  the  other.  This 
conformability  is  evinced  in  the  harmonious  interaction. 
The  truth  is  not  reasoned  out ;  it  is  no  a  priori  idea,  either 
innate  or  connate ;  it  is  no  incogitable  antecedent  condi¬ 
tion  coming  from  some  unknown  origin  and  of  some  un¬ 
known  habitat;  it  is  simply  and  purely  an  obvious  fact. 
If  we  are  conscious  of  anything,  we  are  conscious  of  ob¬ 
serving  in  this  perceptive  experience — this  harmonious 
meeting  of  mind  and  outer  object — this  reciprocal  con¬ 
formability  between  mind  and  sensible  matter.  Any  one 
perceptive  experience  discloses  and  recognizes  this.  All 
repeated  experiences  corroborate  the  testimony.  Every 
conscious  step  forward  into  the  realms  of  truth  brings 
into  view  only  ampler  and  richer  exemplifications  of  the 
truth.  The  world  and  the  human  mind  are  reciprocally 
conformable  to  each  other ;  they  belong  to  the  same  order 
of  things ;  they  are  in  their  primal  natures  under  the  same 
constitutive  laws.  The  world  without  is  apprehensible 
by  the  mind  within.  There  is  a  revealed  idea,  and  the 
idea  revealed  is  identical  in  part  of  its  essential  nature  with 
the  apprehending  mind.  The  universe  is  knowable.  There 
is  a  certainty  in  human  knowledge;  there  is  truth  for 
man.  Moreover,  to  the  field  of  this  communicating  and 
receiving  interaction  no  human  experience  has  as  yet 
descried  a  limit.  The  horizon,  in  fact,  ever  widens  to 
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advancing  knowledge.  The  realm  of  truth  is  illimitable, 
even  as  that  of  being  itself.  This  fundamental  principle 
of  unity  under  which  the  multiform  immensity  of  being  is 
constituted  in  thought  into  a  proper  universe  is  revealed, 
thus,  in  conscious  perception,  as  a  true  and  a  real  principle 
appertainiftg  to  all  being,  so  far  at  least  as  a  germinant 
principle.  If  we  regard  it  in  the  special  rank  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  principle  or  abstract  idea,  indeed,  the  percipi¬ 
ent  observation  has  passed  on  through  the  crucible  of 
proper  reflective  thought,  in  which  it  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  from  mere  observation  into  proper  attribution ; 
and  the  assertion  has  emerged  in  the  judgment,  that  mind 
and  matter,  as  the  two  uniting  factors  in  perception,  are 
conformable  and  so  far  make  up  a  real  unit  and  are  'one. 
We  have  thus  given  us  the  attribute  of  unity.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  unity  is  thus  the  true  outcome  from 
perception,  originating  in  it,  growing  out  of  it,  and  ma¬ 
turing  its  growth,  without  necessary  contribution  from  any 
antecedent  or  any  collateral  whatever.  The  great  idea 
of  philosophic  unity,  the  idea  of  a  universe  that  embraces 
within  itself  in  harmonious  conjunction  all  things  that 
exist,  has  its  true  origination  thus  in  the  perceptive  expe¬ 
rience, — a  single  perception  containing  the  germ  which, 
fed  by  continuing  experiences  of  the  same  nature  and 
maturing  by  a  natural  growth  into  the  organic  judgment, 
has  come  to  be  the  all-absorbing  object  of  speculative 
aspiration.  It  is  no  myth,  no  miracle,  no  mysticism,  no 
incomprehensibility  ;  it  is  simply  the  natural  outcome  of 
mental  experience. 

But  again,  this  unity  revealed  in  the  perceptive  inter¬ 
action  implies  a  dual.  In  the  interaction  are  united  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego,  the  inner  and  the  outer,  this  and 
that,  one  and  one.  And  this  is  the  primal,  germinal  no¬ 
tion  of  quantity.  The  idea  of  quantity  thus  emerging  as 
abstract  notion,  like  that  of  unity,  is  the  evolved  judg¬ 
ment,  which,  on  coming  forth  into  life,  appears  with  its 
congenital,  bimembral  concept,  grows  out  of  this  percep- 
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live  germ  under  the  constitutive  laws  of  knowledge.  In 
this  germ  is  its  origin.  There  is  no  need,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  of  explanation,  of  supposing  anything  anterior  to  it, 
save,  at  least,  knowing  mind  and  knowable  object  in  inter¬ 
action.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding  the  idea 
of  quantity  to  be  an  a  priori  principle,  than  the  idea  of 
color  or  of  dress.  We  perceive  a  red,  a  green,  a  blue; 
and  our  cognitive  nature  of  itself  builds  up  from  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  continued  experience,  the  germinal  percept  through 
the  natural  processes  of  reflective  thought  to  the  compre¬ 
hensive  abstract  idea  of  color.  We  perceive  a  tunic,  a 
robe,  a  cloak  ;  and  we  come  at  length,  as  pushed  forward 
by  the  demands  of  life,  through  regular  movements  of 
thought,  to  the  abstract  idea  of  dress.  It  would  be  no 
more  preposterous  to  talk  of  an  a  priori  idea  of  color  or  of 
dress  as  condition  of  perceiving  a  red  flag  or  a  coat,  than 
to  talk  of  an  a  priori  idea  of  quantity  as  a  condition  of  per¬ 
ceiving  one  and  one  combined  into  a  single  as  in  the  per¬ 
ceptive  interaction. 

In  like  manner,  we,  in  the  perception  of  the  twofold  in 
the  unity  of  the  perceptive  act,  discern  a  difference,  as 
well  as  a  sameness  or  unity.  The  inner  coefficient  is 
different  from  the  outer;  there  is  this  and  the  other. 
Each  of  the  two  has  its  own  distinctive  characteristics — 
in  other  words,  its  proper  quality.  The  primal  percep¬ 
tion  contains  the  germ  of  this  principle  of  quality.  The 
principle  widens  with  the  larger  specialization  presented 
in  repeated  experience.  It  becomes  idea  in  the  way  we 
have  indicated,  through  the  maturing  processes  of  the 
judgment. 

These  three  fundamental  ideas — that  of  unity  or  iden¬ 
tity,  quantity,  and  quality — have  been  not  improperly  de¬ 
nominated  categories  of  pure  thought.  They  alike  have 
their  origin  as  germs  in  the  perceptive  experience,  in¬ 
deed,  as  we  have  shown ;  they  are  all,  however,  given 
equally  in  any  instance  of  proper  thought ;  but  they  at¬ 
tain  their  characteristic  importance  and  authority  only  as 
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they  are  transformed  through  the  processes  of  thought 
from  simple  germinal  percepts  into  full-lifed  ideas — ab¬ 
stract,  comprehensive  principles,  embracing  under  their 
sway  all  objects  of  human  knowledge. 

A  second  relationship  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  percep¬ 
tion  in  the  perceptive  interaction,  of  a  like  character  in 
significat;ion  with  that  already  indicated.  The  interaction 
enters  the  even  flow  of  a  perhaps  hitherto  self-determined 
experience,  and  fixes  a  critical  point,  or  line,  or  section  in 
its  history.  There  is  a  beginning  of  a  new  record  in  that 
experience.  This  beginning  is  as  truly  within  the  range  of 
the  perceptive  eye  as  any  other  feature  in  the  interaction. 
There  is  equally  noticeable  an  end  of  the  interaction. 
Moreover  there  is  discernible  duration — continuous  dura¬ 
tion  between  this  beginning  and  this  end.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  element,  which  is  most  undeniably  presented  to 
perception  in  the  interaction,  does  not  belong  as  an  intrinsic 
attribute  or  constituent  to  either  of  the  two  factors.  No 
analysis  of  either  can  find  it  in  either  of  them.  The  Kantian 
position  to  this  effect — that  it  does  not  belong  as  intrinsic 
attribute  to  either,  is  correct.  The  fallacy  in  the  argument, 
that  therefore  it  must  be  some  mysterious,  inexplicable,  a 
/rwr/ condition  of  all  such  experience,  is  exposed  in  the  light 
of  the  truth  that  every  finite  object  has  extrinsic  as  well  as 
intrinsic  attributes.  This  time-element  of  duration  is  an 
actual,  perceptible  attribute,  belonging  to  the  interaction 
as  a  change ;  but  it  is  not  an  intrinsic  attribute  constituting 
more  or  less  of  the  essential  nature  of  either  factor  to  be 
found  by  an  analysis ;  it  is  an  extrinsic.  The  change  oc¬ 
curs  in  time.  Duration  has  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  and 
beginning  and  end  are  limits.  But  limits  imply  parts,  which 
parts  again  imply  corresponding  wholes.  The  duration 
which  is  revealed  in  the  interaction  is,  as  limited,  bordered 
by  other  duration,  and  this  by  other  still,  and  so  on  inter¬ 
minably.  Duration  as  limited  is  part ;  duration  as  unlim¬ 
ited  is  the  necessary  corresponding  whole.  Such  is  time. 
But  the  point  for  us  to  remark  is  this,  that  the  idea  of  time 
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has  its  origin  as  a  germ  in  the  perceptive  act,  and  is  devel¬ 
oped  into  its  maturer  form  or  stage  as  abstract  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  in  a  way  precisely  analogous  to  that  already 
indicated  in  the  genesis  of  the  ideas  of  unity,  quantity,  and 
quality.” 

There  is  a  third  relationship  presented  to  view  in  the 
perceptive  interaction,  which  is  of  the  profoundest  phil¬ 
osophical  interest  and  demands  our  distinct  recognition. 

In  this  interaction  something  is  recognized  as  coming  from 
without  to  the  mind  within.  There  is  a  thither  and  a 
hither,  a  there  and  a  here,  verily  an  outer  and  an  inner,  and 
they  have  come  together.  There  is  motion  from  without 
to  within,  from  point  or  line  or  section,  and  there  is  the 
interval  of  extension  as  of  duration.  This  is  not  an  intrin¬ 
sic  attribute  of  the  external  body  ;  no  analysis  can  find  it 
there.  It  is  undeniably  present,  however.  It  is  an  extrin¬ 
sic  attribute ;  the  body  is  in  space.  The  mind  did  not  orig¬ 
inate  it ;  the  body  does  not  contain  it,  but  is  contained  in  it. 
The  extension  perceived  is  limited  ;  it  is  a  part,  and  implies 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  part,  as  part,  is  finite ; 
the  whole,  as  whole  in  relation  to  the  part,  is  infinite.  No 
human  experience  has  ever  yet  found  or  presumably  ever 
will  find  a  limit.  Space,  like  time,  is,  as  thus  thought  out, 
unbounded,  infinite.  The  idea,  however,  as  the  other 
ideas  noticed,  had  its  origin  in  the  perceptive  act. 

The  survey  we  have  taken,  however  limited  or  imper¬ 
fect,  of  the  field  of  truth  opened  to  our  study  in  our  per-  ' 
ceptive  experience,  will  suffice,  it  is  believed,  to  evince 
that  a  world  of  truth  lies  spread  out  within  the  range  of 
our  observation — a  world  of  truth  most  vital  to  us  and 
most  inviting  to  our  earnest  exploration.  It  may  suggest 
perhaps,  also,  a  possible  improvement  upon  the  hitherto 
prevalent  method  of  pursuing  mental  studies.  That 
method  has  been  rather  characteristically  a  grounding  on 
hypotheses,  theories,  assumptions,  and  an  expounding  of 

"  S«e  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  genesis  of  the  ideas  of  time  and  space  in 
Day’s  Mental  Science.  B.III.  c.  iv. 
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mental  phenomena  out  of  these  assumed  generalities  or 
formulas.  The  philosophy  of  mind  has  been  in  conse¬ 
quence  unstable,  discordant,  unsatisfactory.  These  as¬ 
sumptions  of  supposed  principles  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  and  explaining  mental  phenomena  have  secured 
a  useful  end.  They  perhaps  were  necessary,  unavoid¬ 
able,  in  the  weaknesses  and  totterings  of  the  science  in 
its  beginning.  But  this  age  of  infantile  dependence  is 
presumably  passed.  The  sturdy  vigor  of  adolescence 
now  invites  philosophy  to  independence  and  true  self-re¬ 
liance.  Accurate  observation  and  legitimate  thought  are 
the  two  constituents  of  a  sound  philosophy,  as  of  any  true 
science.  To  fact  and  logic  alone  let  it  henceforth  look, 
for  its  materials  and  for  its  constructive  skill. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  AFFINITY  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  in  some  quarters 
about  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  preachers  and 
priests  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  still  remains  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact  that  science  has  never  found  a  home  outside 
the  nurturing  influences  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  con¬ 
trolling  belief  in  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  has  in  no  age  spread  so  rapidly  and  prevailed  so 
extensively  as  during  the  remarkable  period  of  scientific 
progress  which  makes  pre-eminent  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  fair 
example  of  a  held  in  which  science  has  had  an  ample 
scope  both  for  influence  and  development,  we  find  that, 
alongside  the  remarkable  strides  of  science  and  invention, 
there  has  been  an  equally  remarkable  reinvigoration  of 
Christian  life  and  activity.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  increase  of  the  evangelical  church  membership  has 
been  far  more  rapid ;  so  that  the  ratio  of  church  member¬ 
ship  to  population  is  now  three  and  one-half  times  greater 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Then  it  was  one  to 
fourteen  and  one-half ;  now  it  is  one  to  four  and  four-fifths.’ 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  membership.  The  constancy  and  devotion  of  church 
members  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  were  never 
’  Dorchester,  Christianity  in  the  United  States,  p.  750. 
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so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  The  contributions  to  the 
great  missionary  societies  have  been  increasing  in  rapid 
ratio,  and  the  alacrity  of  the  talented  young  men  and 
women  in  the  colleges  of  the  land  to  volunteer  for  foreign 
missionary  service  rivals  that  of  the  apostolic  period 
itself.  No  less  than  four  thousand  such  volunteers  are 
now  enrolled  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States. 

Doubtless  many  will  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  simul¬ 
taneous  development  of  Christian  life  and  scientific  activ¬ 
ity  to  a  mere  coincidence ;  but  mature  reflection  indicates 
that  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  and  compels  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  Christianity  is,  in  an  important  sense,  a  cause, 
or  at  least  a  necessary  condition,  of  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  science.  The  explanation  of  this  probably  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  Christianity,  unlike  all  other  religious 
systems,  is  itself  a  science ;  that  it  rests  on  facts  which 
from  generation  to  generation  continue  to  demand  scien¬ 
tific  proof,  and  so  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  familiarizes  its 
votaries  with  the  principles  of  inductive  reasoning.  In  jus¬ 
tifying  this  view  of  the  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  distinction  between  Christianity  and  its  temporary 
representatives,  just  as  at  all  times  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  distinction  between  science  and  the  temporary  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  science.  The  public  is  constantly  in  danger 
of  being  imposed  upon  by  a  spurious  Christianity,  just  as, 
according  to  the  sacred  writers,  the  world  is  in  danger  of 
being  imposed  upon  by  a  science  ,which  is  falsely  so 
called.  In  every  generation  there  are  individual  preach¬ 
ers  and  priests  who,  by  factious  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  scientific  truth,  virtually  deny  the  Lord  who  bought 
them,  just  as  in  every  generation  there  are  cliques  of 
scientific  men  who  discredit  the  principles  of  inductive 
logic  by  a  factious  opposition  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Examination,  however,  will  show  that  both  these  classes 
of  errorists  have  been  building  better  than  they  knew ;  for, 
in  the  last  resort,  it  is  found  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
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Christian  apologist  compel  him  to  magnify  the  foundation 
principles  of  inductive  science,  while  the  scientific  advo¬ 
cate  is  likewise  compelled  to  exalt  the  force  and  dignity 
of  that  species  of  probable  evidence  by  means  of  which 
the  Christian  apologist  gains  such  a  vantage  ground. 

Nor  is  it  any  humiliating  concession  to  make  this  ac¬ 
knowledgment  concerning  the  fallibility  of  individual 
Christian  teachers,  for  it  is  Christianity,  and  not  its  tem¬ 
porary  representatives,  that  inspires  the  hope  and  chal¬ 
lenges  the  admiration  of  mankind.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
satisfaction  for  the  believer  to  reflect  that  the  more  lim¬ 
ited  and  fallible  the  workmen,  the  more  conspicuous  be¬ 
comes  the  ability  of  the  Master  Workman.  The  advocate 
is  fortunate  who  has  a  case  so  clear  and  of  such  absorbing 
interest  that  it,  of  itself,  even  with  the  most  imperfect 
presentation,  rivets  attention  and  carries  conviction.  Such 
is  the  happy  condition  of  the  Christian  teacher.  The  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Christianity  are  at  once  so  reasonable,  so 
grand,  and  so  comprehensive  that  their  influence  is  not  to 
any  great  extent  determined  by  the  manner  of  their  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  fashion  of  the  dress  cannot  augment,  nor 
can  it  to  any  great  extent  obscure,  the  native  beauty  of 
the  system  itself.  The  gold  of  Christianity  is  so  pure  and 
so  massive  in  its  amount,  that,  however  much  of  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  the  builders  may  have  mingled  with  the 
temple  constructed  from  it,  the  value  cannot  be  destroyed, 
for,  though  tried  in  the  fire,  the  precious  metal  still 
remains. 

As  just  remarked,  the  connection  between  modern 
science  and  the  return  of  the  church  to  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  its  original  founders  is  too  close  to  be  wholly 
fortuitous.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to  de¬ 
termine  which  has  been  cause  and  which  effect  in  this 
rapid  development  both  of  Christian  activity  and  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  success  in  scientific  discovery  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the 
leaders  in  the  scientific  progress  of  the  last  few  centuries 
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have  been  children  of  the  church,  and  have  lived  and 
died  in  loyal  devotion  to  its  interests. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kep¬ 
ler,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  devoted 
disciples  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  the  founders 
of  modern  astronomical  science.  Among  the  more  recent 
leaders  in  scientific  advancement  who  have  also  been,  at  * 
the  same  time,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  Christian 
thought  of  the  age  are,  among  astronomers,  the  Herschels, 
Benjamin  Pierce,  Secchi,  and  Professor  Young;  among 
physicists,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Silliman,  Faraday,  and 
Clerk  Maxwell;  among  naturalists,  Cuvier  and  Owen; 
among  botanists,  Asa  Gray  and  Torrey;  among  geolo¬ 
gists,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Hugh  Miller,  President 
Hitchcock,  and  Guyot,  to  say  nothing  of  such  living  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  Dawson,  Dana,  Charles  Hitchcock,  the 
Winchells,  Le  Conte,  and  others. 

Another  indirect  evidence  of  the  close  relationship  of 
Christianity  with  the  methods  of  modern  science  appears 
in  the  number  of  Christian  ministers  and  of  those  who 
were  educated  for  the  ministry  who  have  been  foremost 
in  promoting  it.  It  is  a  singular  commentary  upon  some 
modern  ideas  of  education,  that  so  many  of  the  foremost 
students  and  discoverers  in  natural  history  should  have 
been  educated  for  the  pulpit.  In  the  United  States  two 
of  the  most  successful  state  geologists.  Professor  Lesley 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Professor  Orton  of  Ohio,  were  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  ministry  and  in  their  early  life  were  engaged 
in  its  active  duties;  while  in  England,  Pye  Smith,  Adam 
Sedgwick,  and  Henslow  were  clergymen,  as  well  as  men 
of  science  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  even  Charles 
Darwin  was  educated  for  that  profession,  and  had  to 
lament  the  degree  to  which  his  years  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  church  unfitted  him  for  success  in  the  field  of  nat¬ 
ural  history!  Guyot  and  Agassiz  were  also  sons  of 
clergymen,  and  Guyot  fitted  himself  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  by  a  long  course  of  study  at  the  feet  of  the 
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greatest  theologians  of  Germany.  Of  course  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  a  theological  education  is  ordina¬ 
rily  the  best  preparation  for  a  scientific  career.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  coincidence  of  great  attainments  both 
in  science  and  in  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines  is  cer¬ 
tainly  significant.  The  secret  of  this  coincidence  lies  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  broad  fact  enunciated  by  Christ,  that  he 
came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  that  his  followers 
are,  first  of  all,  lovers  of  truth.  Our  Lord  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that 
Christ,  as  becomes  a  witness  of  the  truth,  submitted  his 
testimony  to  every  form  of  verification  and  cross-exami¬ 
nation.  His  followers  were  asked  to  believe  him  not  for 
his  words  only,  but  for  his  works.  The  truths  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  world  which  he  spoke  were  of  most  far- 
reaching  and  startling  significance,  too  important  by  far 
to  be  accepted  as  the  ground  of  action,  unless  established 
by  a  threefold  cord  that  could  not  be  broken.  Therefore 
it  was  that  when  Jesus  announced  to  the  paralytic  that  his 
sins  were  forgiven,  he  confirmed  his  words  by  a  miracle, 
observing  that  it  was  easy  enough  for  anybody  to  say, 
“Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,”  whereas  the  verification  of 
the  words  was  not  so  easy.  Our  Lord  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  utter  some  other  words  which  equally  needed 
verification,  and  which  were  capable  of  being  verified 
only  in  case  he  himself  was  endowed  with  power  such  as 
to  make  him  authority  in  that  hidden  realm  of  nature 
where  forgiveness  of  sins  may  also  be  provided  for. 
Whereupon  Christ  said  to  the  palsied  man,  whose  limbs 
for  forty  years  had  refused  response  to  the  volitional 
energies  of  the  sufferer,  “Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
walk,”  and  he  arose,  took  up  his  bed  before  them  all,  and 
went  to  his  home.  This  was  done,  the  Saviour  said,  that 
they  might  know  that  the  Son  of  man  had  power  to  for¬ 
give  sins  also. 

It  is  in  this  readiness  of  the  Christian  religion  to  submit 
itself  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  inductive  science,  that  we 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  184.  9 
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find  its  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  modern  investigation. 
Christianity  is  an  inductive  science,  and  it  submits  itself 
to  a  remarkable  series  of  inductive  verifications.  Unlike 
every  other  system  of  religion,  Christianity  is  based  upon  a 
remarkable  series  of  objective  facts  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  most  public  manner,  in  the  presence  of  as  acute 
critics  as  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  amid  circum¬ 
stances  eminently  fitted  to  disclose  any  weakness  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  supporting  its  claims.  Moreover,  from 
the  beginning,  Christianity  has  been  subjected  to  every 
form  of  verification,  and  every  generation  of  believers  is 
trained  in  the  study  of  the  evidences  upon  which  their 
faith  rests,  and  is  called  upon  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  within  them. 

The  importance  of  this  in  its  bearing  upon  scientific 
progress,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate,  for  it  necessitates 
the  training  of  Christian  teachers  in  all  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  inductive  logic,  and  familiarizes  them  at  the 
start,  with  the  significance  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Hence  it  must  be  considered  as  really  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  experiences  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  life  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  education,  it  came  in  his  way  thoroughly  to 
master  Paley ’s  “Evidences  of  Christianity,”  a  book  most  per¬ 
fect  in  its  method  of  argument  and  most  admirable  in  its 
literary  style. 

In  justification  of  these  statements  concerning  the  scien¬ 
tific  character  of  the  Christian  system,  attention  may  be 
directed,  first,  to  the  inductive  nature  of  the  general  evi¬ 
dences  upon  which  the  credibility  of  the  system  is 
maintained.  As  before  intimated,  it  is,  in  this  connection, 
a  point  of  supreme  significance  that  Christianity  is  an  his¬ 
torical  religion.  As  a  system  it  is  anchored  to  a  re¬ 
ported  fact..  That  fact  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  If 
Christ  be  not  raised  from  the  dead,  our  faith  is  vain ;  we 
are  yet  in  our  sins.  Christian  apologists  in  all  ages 
assume  the  burden  of  proving  the  occurrence  of 
a  notable  miracle.  By  many  this  is  deemed  an  unfortu- 
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nate  circumstance,  and  it  is  said  that  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  instead  of  being  an  aid  to  Christianity,  are  rather 
a  burden  upon  its  evidences.  It  may  be  readily  granted 
that,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
are  a  burden.  They  are  hard  to  prove.  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that,  in  the  end,  this  very  difficulty  of 
proof  is  an  advantage  in  every  respect.  In  this  it  con¬ 
forms  to  all  other  good  things  which  the  Creator  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  human  race.  A  high  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  can  nowhere  be  attained  without  great  labor.  The 
great  discoveries  of  science  have  in  all  cases  been  the 
reward  of  infinite  patience  and  labor  on  the  part  of  their 
discoverers.  Nor  can  any  one  fully  comprehend  these 
great  discoveries  and  the  laws  of  nature  which  they  con¬ 
cern  without  laborious  investigation  and  study.  The 
inductive  sciences  are  not  mastered  by  intuition,  but  by  a 
toilsome  collection  of  facts  and  a  constant  dependence 
upon  human  testimony'. 

The  difficulties  created  by  the  miraculous  character  of 
Christianity  may  be  compared  to  those  assumed  by  a 
builder  when  great  permanence  is  desired  in  the  structure 
erected.  It  is  easier  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  temporary 
structure  than  of  one  which  is  to  endure  for  the  ages. 
But  the  burdens  of  providing  a  broader  and  more  solid 
foundation  are  not  those  which  the  far-sighted  architect 
evades.  So,  also,  the  wise  advocate  of  Christianity  is  not 
willing  to  content  himself  with  any  superficial  and  merely 
ad  hominem  defence  of  the  Christian  system.  We  reject, 
therefore,  as  essentially  suicidal,  the  effort,  commended 
by  some,  to  defend  Christianity  by  a  mere  appeal  to 
man’s  ethical  judgments.  Practically,  this  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Christian  theology  to  the  narrow  limits  of  natural 
religion. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Christianity  consists  in  Its  abil¬ 
ity  to  sustain  the  hope  of  the  human  race  in  the  presence 
of  a  series  of  stern  and  most  startling  realities.  The  very 
capacities  of  the  human  soul  for  scientific  discovery 
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reveal  the  essential  greatness  of  its  nature.  The  human 
soul  is  built  for  a  longer  voyage  than  is  open  to  it  on  the 
stream  of  any  man’s  earthly  life.  In  the  midst  of  his 
days,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  of 
his  powers,  man’s  earthly  life  is  sure  to  be  cut  off. 
Socrates  with  the  light  of  nature  barely  hoped  that  he 
might  live  beyond  the  grave  of  his  martyrdom,  and  the 
devotees  of  modern  physical  science  can  attain  no  higher 
degree  of  certainty.  Every  human  being  that  comes  into 
the  world  launches  his  frail  craft  upon  an  unknown  sea, 
and  hastens  to  a  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns.  Physical  science  cannot  lift  the  veil  that  hangs 
between  man  and  the  endless  future.  And  so  great  are 
these  realities,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  look 
with  indifference  upon  them.  The  bare  possibility  that 
there  is  a  future  endless  life,  and  that  one’s  conduct  and 
development  in  this  life  may  affect  the  conditions  of  his 
future  life,  invests  everything  here  with  supreme  impor¬ 
tance.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all.  Amid  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  man’s  earthly  life,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  divine  mercy  to  reach  the  soul  and  carry  convic¬ 
tion  to  its  inner  court  of  appeal.  With  regard  to  these 
realities  of  the  future  world,  there  can  be  no  satisfying 
conviction  apart  from  a  direct  revelation  of  the  Creator, 
for  to  Him  alone  belongs  the  prerogative  of  seeing  the 
end  from  the  beginning. 

Most  glorious  and  inspiring  are  the  hopes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  believer.  With  unwavering  assurance  he  believes  in 
the  merciful  character  of  the  Creator,  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  the  life  everlasting.  By  reason  of  the 
admonitions  of  conscience  there  is  to  all  mankind  a 
fearful  looking  forward  to  the  judgment  of  a  righteous 
God.  But  in  the  Bible  the  grandest  conceivable  scheme 
of  mercy  is  brought  to  light,  the  forebodings  of  conscience 
are  quieted,  and  faith  is  supported  by  a  special  revelation 
of  an  atonement  whereby  God  as  a  righteous  ruler  can  be 
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both  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 

“Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godli¬ 
ness;  He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  among  the  nations,  believed 
on  in  the  world,  received  up  in  glory.”  (i  Tim.  iii.  16.) 
The  question  is.  How  shall  such  transforming  ideas  find 
lodgment  in  the  human  mind?  How  can  a  messenger 
bearing  them  be  duly  accredited  before  the  bar  of  human 
reason  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  messages  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  direct  verification,  inasmuch  as  they 
pertain  to  a  field  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  directly 
to  explore.  He  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  them  upon  such  evidence  as  he  has,  and  to 
demand  appropriate  credentials  of  the  messenger.  These 
credentials  cannot  well  be  less  than  the  possession  of 
miraculous  power.  The  human  reason  rightly  demands 
of  an  ambassador  coming  from  the  unseen  world,  that  he 
should  exhibit  his  commission  by  some  supernatural 
signs.  This  demand  of  human  reason,  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  system  bodily  accepted ;  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  church  were  laid  in  a  cluster  of 
notable  miracles  centring  in  the  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Christ. 

Returning  to  the  scientific  bearing  of  this  fact,  we 
observe,  that  because  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  cannot  be 
subjected  to  direct  verification,  and  because  they  pertain, 
like  the  reports  of  travellers  from  a  newly  discovered 
country,  to  a  region  which  we  have  not  visited,  and 
which  we  are  not  permitted  to  visit  and  return,  therefore, 
they  are  hard  to  prove,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
before  the  bar  of  reason,  that  those  who  brought  those 
doctrines  should  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  the  world  believe  in  miracles,  the  reality  of 
which  could  be  tested  and  verified.  Thus  it  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  that  Christianity  at  its  initiation 
was  compelled  to  subject  its  supernatural  assumptions  to 
the  closest  scrutiny.  Such  a  miracle  as  the  resurrection 
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of  Christ  is  hard  to  prove.  But  it  was  proved  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  great  numbers  who  during  that  genera¬ 
tion  staked  their  lives  upon  maintaining  the  doctrines 
which  it  brought  to  light,  and  it  can  be  proved  at  the 
present  time,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  of  serious  students 
of  science  and  history.  The  origin  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  explained  except  on  the  theory  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  thus,  at  the  very  outset,  every 
Christian  believer  is  compelled  to  grapple  with  and 
master  the  elements  of  a  great  historical  problem,  and  to 
learn  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  circumstantial 
evidence. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  case  Christian  evidence  belongs 
among  the  natural  sciences.  But  here  it  is  important 
to  remark,  that  the  natural  sciences  are  by  no  means  all 
alike  in  their  methods  of  proof.  The  principles  of  chem¬ 
istry,  for  example,  are  verified  by  experiment,  but  the 
principles  of  astronomy  are  established  by  a  comparison 
of  observations  and  by  study  of  the  record  of  past  obser¬ 
vations.  With  the  present  applications  of  photography 
the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  past  is  to  be  made 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  But  a  well- 
defined  class  of  the  sciences  are  purely  historical.  Such 
are  geology,  astronomy  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  origin 
of  worlds,  biology  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  life,  anthropology  so  far  as  it  considers 
the  causes  which  have  led  the  human  race  into  its  present 
conditions  of  abode  and  development.  In  one  aspect  of 
the  case  the  problem  of  Christianity  is  a  problem  of  class¬ 
ification.  With  scientific  insight.  Dr.  Bushnell  labelled 
one  of  his  sermons,  “The  Impossibility  of  classifying 
Christ  among  Men.”  The  historical  question  involved  in 
Christianity  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ,  and  in  discussing  the  evidence  bearing 
upon  this  we  are  dealing  with  known  quantities.  The 
student  of  history  has  a  well-defined  knowledge  of  the 
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limitations  of  human  testimony.  Whatever  views  one 
may  hold  with  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  he  must  grant  that  man  himself  belongs  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature.  The  freedom  of  his  action  is  confined 
within  a  very  contracted  sphere.  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  like  the  freedom  of  the  engineer  upon  a  locomotive: 
he  can  go  forwards  or  backwards,  but  he  cannot  range 
at  will  over  the  fields.  It  is  like  the  freedom  of  the  bird 
in  the  air  or  of  the  fish  in  the  sea :  it  cannot  ignore  the 
element  in  which  it  is  ordained  to  move.  Thus  in  many 
ways  are  the  limitations  known  under  which  the  human 
will  is  compelled  to  move.  It  is,  for  example,  impossible 
for  one  man  exactly  to  simulate  the  handwriting  of 
another.  However  strongly  the  will  may  command  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  to  imitate  another  man’s  signature, 
the  muscles  cannot  be  made  to  do  it.  Nature  will  assert  it¬ 
self.  The  individuality  of  the  forger  will  appear.  So  it 
is  a  proverb,  that  murder  will  out.  The  criminal  cannot 
perfectly  cover  his  tracks,  and  blot  out  all  the  evidence  of 
his  crime.  The  detection  of  forgery  and  the  unmasking 
of  crime  by  means  of  circumstantial  evidence  rest  on 
scientific  principles.  We  know  the  limitations  under 
which  fraud  is  committed.  VVith  these  same  principles 
in  their  larger  applications,  are  we  permitted  to  approach 
the  study  of  Christian  evidences. 

If,  for  example,  we  deny  the  truth  of  the  gospel  his¬ 
tory,  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  the  human  will  an 
independence  of  natural  limiting  conditions  which  demon¬ 
strably  it  does  not  have.  It  is  far  easier  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history  than  to  accept  any  theory  of 
fraud  or  delusion.  The  credulous  people  are  not  those 
who  accept  the  gospel  history,  but  those  who  attempt  to 
explain  it  away.  In  this  light  it  is  profitable  to  consider 
what  is  involved  in  a  denial  of,  or,  in  the  more  fashiona¬ 
ble  phrase,  a  state  of  agnosticism  respecting  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Gospels.  If,  in  the  explanation  of  this  his¬ 
tory,  one  chooses  the  alternative  of  considering  it  the 
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result  of  conscious  fraud,  it  requires  but  little  considera¬ 
tion  to  show  that  the  fraud  was  of  such  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions,  and  involved  so  widespread  a  conspiracy,  that  its 
perpetration  and  successful  maintenance  are  inconceiva¬ 
ble.  It  is  against  all  the  known  facts  of  human  nature, 
that  the  sceptical  Romans  and  the  hostile  Jews  should 
have  been  so  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  early  disciples 
as  they  were  if  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  not  true.  A  full  defence  of  this  proposition  would 
require  us  to  enter  into  details  for  which  we  have  not 
space  within  present  limits.  We  content  ourselves 
with  simpl}'  remarking,  that  the  circumstances  are  alto¬ 
gether  unique.  The  transactions  were  open  to  investiga¬ 
tion,  were  of  the  most  notable  and  specific  character,  and 
their  reality  was  maintained  with  such  remarkable  per¬ 
sistency  that  unbelievers  could  never  find  any  flaw  in  the 
evidence,  and  were  unable  to  prevail  against  it.  If  the 
story  was  a  fraud,  the  bubble  was  so  gigantic  that  it  could 
have  been  easily  pricked  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
circumstances  in  which  there  should  have  been  a  greater 
desire  on  the  part  of  its  opponents  to  expose  a  fraud,  and 
greater  opportunity  to  do  so,  than  then  existed.  So  clear 
is  this,  that  few  people  at  the  present  time  think  of  ascrib¬ 
ing  conscious  fraud  to  the  apostles. 

The  other  alternative  by  which  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
history  can  be  discredited,  involves  delusion  of  one  sort 
or  another.  But  any  variety  of  this  hypothesis,  when  it 
comes  to  be  worked  out  in  detail,  involves  delusion 
on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  it  becomes  the  height  of 
credulity  to  accept  the  theory.  .Suppose  it  be  granted 
that  there  was  a  delusion  concerning  the  facts  relative  to 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ :  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties  arise,  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  de¬ 
lusion  in  the  presence  of  active  opponents,  as  arose  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  theory  of  fraud.  If  the  apostles  were  labor¬ 
ing  under  any  form  of  delusion  respecting  these  funda¬ 
mental  facts,  they  were  enormously  deluded.  They  were 
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deluded  not  with  respect  to  facts  far  distant  in  time  and 
space,  but  with  reference  to  facts  right  at  hand  and  open 
to  inspection.  Men  who  are  thus  deluded  are  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  bear  cross-examination,  to  build  up  a 
system  of  faith  that  shall  command  the  respect  of  the 
most  enlightened  portion  of  future  ages,  and  to  write  such 
sober  histories  of  their  hero  as  are  found  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  earmarks  of  such  gigantic  delusion  could 
not  fail  to  show  themselves.  Delusion  intoxicates  the 
mind  as  various  drugs  intoxicate  the  body.  It  is  as  easy 
to  detect  insanity  as  drunkenness.  An  alienist  may  be  as 
scientific  as  a  toxicologist. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  range  of  literature  so  astonishing  as  the  self-re¬ 
straint  of  the  historical  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  scientific  student  of  the  New  Testament  history  is 
compelled  to  believe  in  a  miracle  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  miracle  or  no  miracle,  but  an  alter¬ 
native  between  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
miracle  of  the  production  of  the  gospel  history  by  writ¬ 
ers  laboring  under  an  enormous  delusion  as  to  fundamen¬ 
tal  facts.  These  writers  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  w'as  a 
supernatural  being,  that  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  was  in  his  hands ;  that  he  could  heal  the  sick, 
could  raise  the  dead,  could  still  the  tempest  by  his  word, 
and  could  multiply  a  few  small  loaves  and  fishes  till 
thousands  should  feed  upon  them  and  have  their  hunger 
satisfied,  and  there  be  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  to 
spare.  That,  with  such  a  conception  of  their  hero,  there 
should  exist  the  recorded  limitations  to  the  exercise  of 
Christ’s  miraculous  power,  stamps  the  story  as  truth,  and 
not  fiction.  It  is  beyond  the  natural  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  to  entertain  such  a  belief  as  the  apostles  had  respect¬ 
ing  Christ’s  power,  without  its  running  away  with  them 
and  unbalancing  their  judgment.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
men  who  were  deluded  to  the  extent  here  indicated, 
should  not  have  shown  signs  of  delusion  at  every  point  of 
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the  narrative.  And  yet  how  natural  is  the  account  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  Saviour’s  life  !  How  simple  is  the 
story  of  his  childhood !  With  what  marvellous  self-re¬ 
straint  did  they  pass  over  the  whole  period  of  his  youth 
and  adolescent  manhood  !  A  carpenter  till  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
fellows  but  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  obedience 
to  his  parents  and  the  recognized  conditions  of  his  sphere. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  writers  under  any  form  of  delu¬ 
sion,  and  entertaining  such  views  as  this  concerning  the 
glory  and  power  of  their  central  figure,  should  not  have 
said  more  concerning  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and 
decked  it  out  with  the  gaudy  colors  of  their  diseased  im¬ 
aginations.  It  is  inconceivable,  further,  that  writers  labor¬ 
ing  under  such  delusion  should  not  have  made  a  mon¬ 
strosity  out  of  the  whole  earthly  career  of  the  Saviour. 
But  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  case. 

For  example,  the  evangelists  do  not  comment  upon  the 
constant  refusal  of  Christ  to  perform  miracles  for  his  own 
advantage.  Nevertheless,  this  characteristic  of  his  con¬ 
duct  appears  in  a  conspicuous  but  incidental  manner. 
The  same  writer  that  describes  him  as  feeding  the 
hungry  thousands  describes  him  as  sitting  helpless 
at  the  mouth  of  Jacob’s  well,  waiting  for  food  to  be 
brought  to  him  from  the  city,  and  for  a  bucket  with 
which  water  could  be  drawn  from  the  well.  The  same 
writer  that  represents  him  as  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  represents  him  as  providing  for  his  weeping  mother 
as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  by  commending  her 
to  the  care  of  one  of  his  well-to-do  disciples.  The  world 
cannot  believe  that  such  a  history  is  either  legendary  or 
mythical.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  literature.  Its 
growth  as  a  legend  or  a  myth  contradicts  all  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  ^ 

Such  is  the  central  line  of  defence  of  the  gospel  history. 
The  presentation  of  these  facts  forms  the  staple  of  all 
Christian  preaching  and  teaching,  and  familiarizes  the 
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mass  of  Christian  believers  with  a  legitimate  and  most 
important  process  of  inductive  investigation.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  histories  carry  on  their  face  and  in  themselves  their 
most  convincing  credentials.  Let  any  one  carefully  read 
and  study  the  Gospels,  and  then,  by  any  hypotheses  how¬ 
ever  ingenious,  attempt  deductively  to  account  for  them, 
and  he  will  find  himself  at  last  reduced  to  the  conviction 
that  the  history  is  true,  and  that  Christ  is  what  he  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  by  the  mass  of  his  followers.  The  inductive 
philosopher  when  confronted  by  rival  hypotheses  con¬ 
cerning  the  New  Testament,  and  tempted  to  abandon  the 
defence  of  its  history,  is  compelled  to  exclaim  w’ith  the 
disciples  of  old,  “  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life!  ” 

And  this  central  portion  of  the  argument  is  sustained, 
also,  by  a  vast  amount  of  corroborative  evidence  attesting 
the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels  in  their  numerous  incidental 
allusions  to  contemporary  events,  showing  that  they  can¬ 
not  have  been  written  later  than  the  first  century.  The 
fraud,  or  the  delusion,  or  the  fact,  whatever  it  was,  was 
developed  in  its  full  proportions  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
generation  living  when  Christ  was  crucified.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  notice  that  this  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  is  an  inductive  process.  The  intelligent  defender 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is  compelled  to 
familiarize  himself,  at  every  step,  with  all  the  principles  of 
inductive  logic.  He  studies  the  documents  before  him  ; 
he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  contemporary  history, 
with  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  times,  and 
with  the  geography  of  the  regions  concerned.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  natural  limitations  under  which  the  historian 
proceeds,  especially  if  he  be  attempting  to  impersonate 
writers  of  an  earlier  time.  His  vera  causa  is  the  known 
limitations  to  the  capacity  of  the  historian,  and  they  are 
such  as  to  render  incredible  the  hypothesis  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  produced  at  any  time  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  first  cen^ry.  This  constitutes  the  department 
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ot  canonics,  and  it  is  a  scientific  process  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  which  every  Christian  apologist  must  familiar¬ 
ize  himself. 

Again,  there  is  not  only  the  authenticity,  but  the  integ¬ 
rity,  of  the  Christian  documents  to  maintain.  There  has 
been  in  recent  years  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  determining  the  true  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  documents.  The  autographs  of  the  writers  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  At  the  best,  there  remain  only  man¬ 
uscripts  and  versions  and  quotations,  made  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age.  But  the  art  of  textual 
criticism  has  developed  into  a  science.  From  the  known 
limitations  of  the  human  mind  one  can  determine  in  a  mass 
of  variations  which  ones  are  most  likely  to  arise  from  the 
mistakes  of  transcribers.  In  short,  he  can  get  the  personal 
equation  of  a  copyist  by  the  same  process  that  the  astron¬ 
omers  determine  the  personal  equation  of  an  observer. 
No  man  can  become  familiar  with  the  processes  in  vogue, 
for  example,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  those  in  use  by  textual  critics,  without 
seeing  that  they  are  identical,  and  that  textual  criticism 
is  a  science.  Thus,  in  textual  criticism  every  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures  is  compelled  to  familiarize  himself  at  the 
outset  with  the  principles  of  scientific  reasoning. 

Again,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  a  scientific 
process.  It  is  an  application,  to  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
of  that  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  which  is  obtainable 
from  examination  of  the  literary  products  of  the  human 
race  in  all  ages.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  our 
scientific  leaders  should  not  have  had  a  broader  literary 
culture,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  opposition  which 
in  some  quarters  is  made  against  classical  study,  the 
scientific  world  is  likely  to  suffer  serious  loss.  The  legal 
profession,  on  the  other  hand,  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
interpreting  documents,  and  every  lawyer’s  argument  is  a 
study  in  this  branch  of  inductive  investigation.  The 
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same  is  equally  true  of  every  well-considered  sermon  or 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  The  great  work  of  the 
Christian  teacher  is  to  determine  the  meaning,  and  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  present  duties,  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
Bible.  The  work  of  interpretation  proceeds  under  pretty 
well-defined  rules  determined  by  wide  study  of  the 
human  mind  as  revealed  in  the  languages  and  literatures 
of  the  world.  Starting  with  what  we  know  of  human 
capacity  for  communicating  thought,  the  interpreter  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  intention  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  whose  language  he  has  under  consideration. 

Thus,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  studying  the  funda¬ 
mental  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  determining  the  au¬ 
thenticity  and  integrity  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  language,  the  Christian 
teacher  proceeds  by  scientific  processes  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  range  of  his  belief  concerning  unseen  and  dis¬ 
tant  objects  about  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  he  believe  something. 

And  here  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  how  essential  it 
is  for  man  to  forecast  the  future  in  order  to  foresee  the 
evil  and  fly  from  it,  and  also  how  this  always  has  to  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  merely  probable  evidence.  The 
chemist  cannot  perform  an  experiment  without  venturing 
thus  on  probabilities.  How  does  he  know  that  the  in¬ 
gredients  he  puts  into  the  crucible  are  what  they  purport 
to  be  ?  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  from 
blind  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  labels  which 
some  unknown  man  has  put  upon  them.  The  astronomer 
can  make  no  progress  without  learning  to  put  faith  in  the 
recorded  observations  of  other  astronomers.  In  the 
practical  applications  of  science,  such  as  forecasting  the 
weather,  and  protecting  ourselves  from  insidious  diseases 
and  epidemics,  one  is  compelled  to  act  upon  a  low  degree 
of  probability.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  for  absolute  demon¬ 
stration.  The  person  who  in  human  affairs  refuses  to  act 
until  all  agnosticism  is  removed,  will  perish  in  his  inac- 
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tion.  Man  is  placed  in  a  world  where  action  on  a  bare 
preponderance  of  probability  is  often  imperative,  and  the 
highest  triumphs  of  science  are  those  which  enable  him 
to  determine  that  preponderance  of  evidence.  Eminent 
scientific  men  have  been  known  to  abandon  the  practice 
of  medicine  because  they  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
action  of  their  remedies.  But  the  world  would  be  in  a 
sad  state,  indeed,  if  such  agnosticism  were  the  goal  of  all 
scientific  effort. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  the  importance  of 
probable  evidence,  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  species  is  most  opportune. 
Almost  the  whole  weight  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Darwin 
and  his  followers  has  been  in  the  line  of  securing  respect 
for  probable  evidence.  For  the  most  part,  experiment 
has  been  out  of  the  question  with  the  Darwinians.  It 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  broad  analogical  reasoning.  The 
numerous  difficulties  and  objections  presenting  themselves 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  presentation  of  numerous 
subsidiary  hypotheses.  Mr.  Darwin  playfully  said  of 
himself,  that  he  was  a  great  adept  at  wriggling,  but  that 
Herbert  Spencer  was  ten  times  as  much  a  wriggler  as  he 
was.  In  this  confession  those  cavillers  are  silenced  who 
deride  biblical  interpreters  for  their  use  of  hypotheses  to 
evade  the  numerous  difficulties  urged  againt  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  wrigglings  of  the  biblical  interpreters  are  by 
no  means  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  the  defenders  of  the 
continuity  of  species. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  it  seems  miraculous 
that  the  character  of  Christ,  as  depicted  by  his  followers, 
should  not  have  been  converted  into  a  monstrosity. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  assert  that  it  has  been 
so  converted,  and  that  the  portraiture  of  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  is  a  monstrosity  because  of  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  made  to  enter  into  it.  In  the  eyes  of  many, 
everything  miraculous  is  a  monstrosity,  and  is  incapable 
of  proof.  Here  the  Christian  apologist  is  more  scientific 
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than  the  scientific  agnostic.  He  who  denies  the  prova¬ 
bility  of  miracles  because  of  his  belief  in  their  essential 
monstrosity  claims  a  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
universe  than  any  man  has  a  right  to  claim.  Such  a 
universal  negative  as  that  miracles  are  impossible,  or  so 
improbable  as  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  is  incapable  of 
demonstration.  To  maintain  it  one  must  deny  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Creator,  and  ignore  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  spiritual  world ;  while  the  Christian  apologist  can 
produce  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  miracles  are 
necessary  for  the  full  revelation  of  the  Creator’s  power 
and  character. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  reasons  for  classi¬ 
fying  the  evidences  of  Christianity  among  the  inductive 
sciences.  The  follower  of  Christ  is  essentially  a  lover  of 
the  truth,  and  a  searcher  after  the  truth.  But  it  is  after  the 
loftiest  truths  within  the  comprehension  of  the  human 
mind.  The  calculus  by  which  he  arrives  at  an  adequate 
conception  of  these  is  obtained  through  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  inductive  science.  The  Christian  believer  is  of 
necessity  a  student  of  evidence.  Through  evidence  he 
comes  to  believe  in  God,  the  Maker  and  benevolent 
Ruler  of  all  things.  In  the  exigencies  of  his  own  exist¬ 
ence,  in  his  sense  of  sin  and  need  of  redemption,  he  finds  a 
reason  for  providing  the  world  with  a  clearer  revelation 
of  God  than  appears  in  nature.  Through  evidence  he  is 
brought  to  believe  in  Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  as  having  all  power  on  earth.  He  believes,  on  proper 
evidence,  that  Christ  died  and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that 
he  is,  therefore,  able  to  speak  with  authority  con¬ 
cerning  the  heavenly  world. 

Christianity  did  not  originate  in  any  obscure  corner  of 
the  earth.  Its  founders  did  not  love  deeds  of  darkness. 
But  they  walked  in  the  light,  and  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  is  at  the  present  time  under  such  a 
blaze  of  light  cast  upon  it  by  recent  investigation  that  if  it 
were  false,  the  falsity  could  but  be  uncovered. 
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It  is  clear  enough  that  the  stately  structure  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  not  built  upon  the  sand.  It  rests  upon  a  firm 
foundation  of  evidence  open  to  scientific  scrutiny.  Such 
is  the  character  of  its  facts,  and  so  fully  have  they  been 
subjected  to  examination  that  the  believer- need  have  no 
fear  of  any  conflicting  evidence.  The  message  of  Christ 
may  be  misinterpreted  in  minor  parts,  as  scientific  bodies 
are  liable  to  misinterpret  the  testimony  of  nature.  But 
the  Christian  believer  may  assert  his  rights  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  scientific  fraternity,  and  as  such  should  be 
generously  hospitable  to  those  who  are  making  real  dis¬ 
coveries  of  truth  in  other  realms.  And  he  may  calmly  rest  in 
the  assurance  that  every  one  who  is  of  the  truth — who  is 
of  a  candid  mind — will  eventually  see  the  glory,  and  the 
beauty,  and  the  truth  of  Him  whom  the  church  universal 
worships  and  adores.  Even  the  candid  mind  may  pass 
through  prolonged  seasons  of  doubt,  and  may  walk  in 
darkness  for  a  season,  because  of  the  imperfection  with 
which  the  representatives  of  Christianity  present  its  evi¬ 
dences.  But  he  who  seeks  the  truth,  and  commits  himself 
to  it,  shall  not  forever  remain  in  darkness.  In  due  time 
the  clouds  will  roll  away,  and  with  clear  vision  he  shall 
see  the  exalted  Son  of  God,  and  recognize  him  as  the 
“  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,”  the  light  that  “  lighteth 
every  man  coming  into  the  world.” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

I. 

“U.NION  EFFORTS  BETWEEN  CONGREGATIONALISTS  AND  PRESBYTERIANS; 

RESULTS  AND  LESSONS.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  vigorous  pamphlet  by  our  esteemed  contributor.  Dr. 
A.  II.  Ross,  written  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  church  union 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  months  past  in  Japan.  Both 
the  value  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  eminence  of  the  author  make  it  proper  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  it,  and  to  comment  upon  some  of  the  positions  taken, 
especially  sin&e  they  bear  upon  the  future  policy  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Dr.  Ross  maintains  that  church  “polity  is  the  great  divisive  element,” 
striking  even  deeper  than  doctrines  and  rites,  and  that  no  bridge  can  span 
the  chasm  between  the  four  main  theories  of  church  government  into  which 
Christendom  is  divided.  Unity  can  only  come  in  the  triumph  of  the  di¬ 
vinely  authorized  polity. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  futility  of  attempting  a  permanent  union  on  the 
basis  of  doctrine  in  disregard  of  the  principles  of  church  polity,  the  famous 
Plan  of  Union  between  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  is  adduced.  This 
plan,  according  to  Dr.  Ross,  “  produced  strife  and  often  divisions  in  local 
churches,  the  bitterest  alienations  in  wider  communities,  and  the  ilisrupture 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Had  it  never  been  devised  by  Congregational 
ministers  and  approved  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  instead,  had  each 
denomination,  as  now,  worked  separately  on  its  own  lines,  better  work  would 
have  been  done,  and  that  too  without  the  alienations  and  separations  which 
marred  that  half-century  of  union  effort.  ” 

This  is,  we  are  aware,  the  rather  prevalent  opinion  at  the  present  time 
respecting  the  operation  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  but  it  rests  rather  upon  the 
statements  of  partisans  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  government, 
than  upon  the  judgment  of  the  scientific  historian,  familiar  by  his  study 
with  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  the 
representatives  of  the  two  polities  involved  have  combined  to  declare  that 
the  plan  was  injurious,  but  each  has  said  that  the  injury  was  to  his  own  side. 
While  the  Congregationalist  has  dwelt  upon  the  loss  of  churches  which  his 
denomination  has  suffered,  the  Presbyterian  has  magnified  the  damage  done, 
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within  the  circle  of  strict  Presbyterian  organization,  by  the  Plan  of  Union,  to 
the  theology  and  the  discipline  of  the  church.  But  we  think  that  the  im< 
partial  judgment  of  the  future  will  dec  ide  that  the  Plan  was  a  manful  ef¬ 
fort  to  do  a  thing  which  needed  to  be  done,  viz.,  to  combine  the  forces  of 
similar  evangelical  churches  in  one  vigorous  extension  of  the  gospel  in  a 
region  rapidly  opening  to  labor,  but  too  large,  and  too  rapidly  opening,  for 
either  to  attack  single-handed.  What  its  results  will  ultimately  be  seen  to 
be,  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  a  position  to  know.  Some  things  are  tolerably 
clear.  It  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  evangelistic  work  which  without  it 
would  probably  have  been  left  und  one.  We  may  take  this  territory  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  for  example.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Plan  of  Union,  the  Western 
Reserve  might  have  been  left  without  missionaries  at  the  most  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  True,  it  was  the  stupidity  and  backwardness  of  the  Connecticut 
Missionary  Society  which  led  it  to  contract  its  expenditures  here,  and  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  finding  men  in  New  England  for  the  work.  That  society 
was  endeavoring  to  save  up  an  endowm  ent  which  should  make  it  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  churches,  and  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  a  full  collegiate 
preparation  for  all  its  missionaries.  These  defects  in  its  policy  may  have 
been  the  natural  results  of  inexperience;  but,  whether  more  or  less  justifia¬ 
ble,  they  were  facts,  and  facts  which  at  the  time  were  so  potent  that,  if 
Presbyterian  missionaries  had  not  been  attainable  who  could  be  employed 
under  the  Plan,  the  whole  of  the  present  Congregational  Ohio  would  have 
been  left  without  missionaries  of  either  denomination.  It  is  clear,  also,  that 
the  results  were  by  no  means  so  unfavor  able  for  Congregationalism  in  the 
Western  Reserve  as  has  often  been  represented.  The  whole  evidence  upon 
the  subject  is  not  yet  in,  for  the  final  denominational  relations  of  the 
churches  are  not  yet  decided.  The  process  of  adjustment  is  still  going  on. 
Churches  which  have  long  been  Presbyterian  are  still  occasionally  seceding 
to  Congregationalism.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said,  we  believe,  with 
accuracy,  that  in  most  oases  the  churches  w  hich  by  their  composition  are 
naturally  Congregational  are  such  in  formal  church  connection,  and  that  the 
churches  which  are  now  Presbyterian  are  such  because  of  immigration  into 
this  region  from  regions  where  Presbyterianis  m  is  predominant,  and  would 
be  Presbyterian  had  there  never  been  a  Plan  of  Union. 

Dr.  Ross  makes  the  paradoxical  statement,  that  ecclesiastical  union  was 
itself  a  cause  of  church  disruptions.  Such  it  undoubtedly  was  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  whole  story.  In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  failure  of  the  Plan,  and  the  subsequent  troubles  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  is  to  be  sought  in  any  limited  cause  like  this.  Denomina¬ 
tional  disruption  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Presbyterian  Church  di¬ 
vided  in  1838  ;  but  in  1844  the  Methodists,  and  in  1845  the  Baptists,  divided 
upon  the  issue  of  slavery,  which  had  been  a  very  potent,  though  not  openly 
professed  cause  of  the  Presbyterian  division.  New  denominations  were 
also  forming  at  this  time,  such  as  the  Campbellites.  who  became  powerful  in 
1831,  and  the  Millerites,  who  began  to  form  churches  in  1845.  All  these 
phenomena  receive  a  partial  explanation  from  the  circumstance  that  Amer- 
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ica  was  just  beginning  to  be  really  conscious  of  her  freedom, and  in  her  ex¬ 
uberance  of  youthful  feeling  was  speculating  and  creating  new  theories,  and 
seeking  to  embody  them  in  new  church  forms,  or  was  becoming  aware  of 
divergent  tendencies  which  she  had  not  the  patience  and  sobriety  to  attempt 
to  adjust,  but  sought  rather,  through  separate  organizations,  a  solution  by 
denominational  struggle. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Ross’s  statement,  that  **  polity  is  the  great  divisive  element,” 
has  a  strange  sound  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous  doctrinal  divisions 
characterizing  every  form  of  church  polity  yet  devised.  The  divisions  of 
sentiment  in  the  Episcopal  Church  are  well  known.  There  are  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Reformed  Episcopal, 
differing  not  so  much  in  government  as  in  doctrine,  while  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  itself  is  all  the  while  upon  the  verge  of  disruption  through 
the  energy  of  its  doctrinal  movements.  Nor  is  Congregationalism,  with  its 
feeble  bond  of  fellowship,  proof  against  division  upon  doctrinal  points.  We 
have  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  the  Unitarian  Congregationalists, 
the  Universalist  Congregationalists,  the  Baptist  Congregationalists,  who 
are  Calvinistic,  and  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Congregationalists,  and  we  seem 
in  danger  of  having  Continued-Probation  Congregationalists..  At  any  rate, 
there  is  an  incipient  sect  holding  to  this  doctrine,  who  declare  that  the 
old  orthodoxy  has  become  moribund,  and  who  have  already  sent  one  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Japan.  There  are  numerous  sects  of  Presbyterians.  In  Scot¬ 
land  there  have  been,  or  are.  State  Church  and  Free  Church,  Burgher  and 
Anti-burgher,  Seceders,  United  Presbyterians,  and  many  others,  all  identi¬ 
cal  in  polity ;  and  in  America,  Old  School  and  New  School,  Cumberland, 
United,  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterians.  And  the  Lutherans  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  America  are,  in  both  countries,  more  divided  than  they  are  united. 
In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,therefore,it  seems  beyond  question  that  the  evils 
of  the  Plan  of  Union  have  been  exaggerated  by  Dr.  Ross.  The  Plan  was  not 
in  itself  so  much  a  cause  of  division  as  he  supposes,  and  the  divisions 
caused  were  less  serious  than  he  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

The  bearing  of  this  part  of  the  discussion  upon  the  proposed  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  of  Japan  is  at  best  remote. 
Dr.  Ross  himself  says  :  ”  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  union  efforts  given 

in  this  paper  are  not  the  same  as  that  proposed  in  Japan.  Here,  Congre¬ 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians  planned  to  work  together  in  missions  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  there,  the  proposal  is  to  become  one,  and  that  one,  Presbyter¬ 
ian.”  It  seems  to  us  that  the  plain  distinction  made  here  by  our  authoi 
rules  out  the  method  of  discussion  which  he  has  adopted.  His  argument 
is  in  effect,  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  are  immiscible  as 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  Plan  of  Union  ;  therefore  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  cannot  give  them  both  up  and  unite  upon  a  new  system. 
Or  else  his  conclusion  is,  Congregationalists  cannot  become  Presbyterian. 
If  the  previous  discussion  of  Dr.  Ross’s  paper  has  proved  anything,  it  has 
proved  that  Congregationalists  can  become  Presbyterians,  for  he  says  the 
Plan  of  Union  ”  transformed  over  two  thousand  churches  which  were  in  or- 
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igin  and  usages  Congregational  into  Presbyterian  churches.”  The  inference 
is  a  non-sequitur. 

The  true  question  is,  and  this  Dr.  Ross  discusses  somewhat,  whether 
Congregationalists  are  willing  to  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  new  and  pe> 
culiarly  Japanese  church  polity  ?  Are  we  willing  to  encourage  union  among 
them  though  it  involve  sacrificing  our  own  peculiar  ideas  of  church  govern¬ 
ment?  Now,  unlike  Dr.  Ross,  we  say  in  reply  to  this  question.  It  may  be 
that  we  are.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  will  lead  to  a  result  which,  indeed,  already  seems  to  be  coming  about, 
— the  production  of  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  Japanese  Christians  that 
whatever  form  the  united  church  may  take,  they  cannot  wisely  surrender 
the  liberties  they  now  possess.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  only  upon 
the  basis  of  local  independence  that  church  union  upon  any  large  scale  is 
possible. 

'I'he  central  portion  of  Dr.  Ross’s  pamphlet  relates  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
organization  of  the  Ameiican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  founders  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Ross  alleges,  “  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  uniting  all  American  churches  in  one  common  society  for  foreign 
missions.”  Careful  attention  to  the  facts  does  not  seem  to  justify  this  form 
of  statement.  The  founders  of  the  American  Board  were  not  trying  any 
such  experiment ;  they  were  simply  aiming  to  assist  the  young  men  who 
were  offering  themselves  to  go  as  missionaries.  Individuals  from  the  va¬ 
rious  churches  most  alike  in  their  doctrinal  tenets  came  forward  to  help  the 
good  work  on,  but  the  Baptists  never  united  in  this  work,  and  no  effort  was 
ever  made  to  secure  their  co-operation.  The  change  of  views  on  the  part 
of  Judson  led  almost  immediately  to  the  organization  of  a  Baptist  Board  of 
Missions.  The  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  likewise,  never  came 
forward  to  any  prominence  in  aid  of  the  American  Board,  nor  was  any  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  secure  their  special  co-operation. 

It  is  true  that  the  movement  was  commenced  by  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  institute  a  missionary 
board,  and  that  the  general  Association  of  Connecticut  speedily  co-operated 
with  it.  But  whether  it  would  have  been  wise  to  endeavor  to  continue  the 
work  by  such  a  confederation  of  Congregational  bodies  is  a  question  upon 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  judgment.  With  the  facts  before  us  of 
the  remarkable  career  of  the  American  Board,  we  are  slow  to  believe  that 
any  serious  mistake  was  made  in  having  it  organized  as  a  close  corporation, 
as  was  done  upon  securing  its  charter  in  1812.  Dr.  Ross  assumes  that  if 
the  associations  had  continued  their  direct  control  everything  would  have 
moved  on  vigorously  and  smoothly.  Of  this  we  are  not  by  any  means  con¬ 
vinced.  Such  are  the  traits  of  partially  sanctified  human  nature,  that  the 
probabilities  are  great  that,  under  the  plan  of  direct  control,  endless  strife 
and  alienation  would  have  arisen.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the 
constitution  of  our  Congregational  associations,  whether  of  ministers  or  of 
churches,  is  adapted  to  carrying  on  such  comprehensive  and  long-continued 
work  as  that  undertaken  by  the  American  Board.  The  present  plan  has 
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worked  so  admirably,  and  the  present  organization  is  so  amenable  to  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  land,  that  we  should  be  slow  to  fly  from  the  petty 
ills  we  have  to  what  would  probably  be  the  more  serious  evils  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Ross. 

Again,  Dr.  Ross,  with  many  others,  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  American  Board  of  Missions  is  still  a  co-operative  body.  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  still  on  the  list  of  Corporate  Members,  and  the  second  largest 
contribution  last  year  from  a  church  was  from  a  Presbyterian  church. 
About  one-hfth  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  are  to-day  Pres¬ 
byterians.  For  a  time  in  recent  years  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have 
found  it  convenient  to  use  the  organization  of  the  American  Board  for  the 
direction  of  their  missionary  interest,  and  the  members  of  the  Refomaed 
Episcopal  Church  are  now,  beginning  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  therefore 
strongly  object  to  the  assertion  made  by  Dr.  Ross  that,  hereafter  while  the 
conditions  remain  the  same,  to  assume  to  be  otherwise,  that  is,  undenomi¬ 
national,  would  be  a  virtual  breach  of  trust.  We  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  any  breach  of  trust  in  continuing  the  work  as  it  is.  The  contributors  to  the 
American  Board  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  supremely  anxious  that  the 
lands  to  which  they  send  their  missionaries  should  become  Christian,  and 
they  will  not  feel  that  their  efforts  have  been  lost  if  they  should  become 
Presbyterian  Christians,  but  they  are  confident  that  in  this  secondary  mat¬ 
ter  of  local  church  organization  the  native  Christians,  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands  and  with  devoted  missionaries  as  their  teachers,  will  not  make 
any  fatal  mistake.  The  success  of  no  form  of  church  government  has  been 
so  great  as  to  give  any  body  of  Christians  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  upon  that 
subject.  High  Church  Congregationalism  is  as  odious  as  High  Church 
Presbyterianism  or  High  Church  Episcopalianism.  We  trust  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  will  deliberate  carefully  before  they  surrender  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  High  Church  Congregationalism. 


II. 


LINGUISTIC  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  SAV.AGE  TRIBES. 

During  the  forty-six  years  in  which  I  have  been  laboring  among  the  Ojlb- 
way  Indians,  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  evidence, 
showing  itself  in  their  language,  that  at  some  former  time  they  have  been 
in  possession  of  much  higher  ideas  of  God’s  attributes  and  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  true  happiness,  immortality,  and  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the 
Devil  and  his  influence  in  the  world,  than  those  which  they  now  possess. 

Their  word  for  God  is  Ke-shay-ma-ne-to,  which  literally  signifies,  “  Benev¬ 
olent  Spirit.”  The  whole  word  for  “benevolent  "  is  ke-shay-wah-te-u, 
which  includes  the  idea  that  the  subject  is  intentionally  or  heartily  benevo¬ 
lent — or.  in  other  words,  that  benevolence  is  a  part  of  his  nature.  Prefix- 
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ing  the  first  two  syllables  of  this  word  to  ma-ne-to,  which  means  spirit,  and 
we  have,  as  above,  their  word  for  “God.  ”  The  thing  which  early  in  our 
experience  surprised  us.  and  which  has  not  ceased  to  impress  us,  is,  that, 
with  their  present  low  conceptions  of  spiritual  things,  they  could  have 
chosen  such  a  word  for  the  Deity.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation 
seems  to  be  that,  at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  they  had  higher  and 
more  correct  ideas  concerning  God  than  those  which  they  now  possess,  and 
that  these  have  become,  as  the  geologists  would  say,  fossilized  in  their  forms 
of  speech,  and  so  preserved. 

Independent  of  what  they  have  learned  from  the  missionaries,  the  Ojib- 
ways  had  many  other  ideas  concerning  God  which  are  really  of  an  exalted 
character.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  our  work  among  them  we  found 
them  in  substantial  possession  of  the  fundamental  ideas  concerning  God’s 
attributes  as  described  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  they  believe  that  God  loves  all 
that  is  good  and  hates  all  that  is  bad.  They  believe  that  he  comes  to  the 
help  of  those  that  call  upon  him.  Hence,  even  in  their  wild  state,  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  God  in  their  suffering.  Early  in  our  labors  with  them  I  was  called 
upon  with  the  doctor  to  amputate  the  arm  of  a  young  Ojibway.  Before  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  old  chief  visited  him  and  made  the  following 
remarks  :  “  In  all  my  trouble  I  call  upon  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  and  he 

comes  to  my  help.  I  commend  him  to  you.  Ask  him  and  he  will  help  you 
in  your  suffering.  From  early  manhood  I  have  all  along  called  upon  this 
Spirit,  and  he  has  helped  me.  ”  Nor  was  this  chief  alone  in  this.  Such  re¬ 
marks  were  common,  especially  from  the  old  men.  In  all  cases  when  the 
old  men  are  called  upon  to  administer  medicine,  they  ask  this  good  Spirit 
— Ke-shay-ma-ne-to — to  bless  the  medicine.  They  ask  him,  further,  to 
conquer  the  Devil  for  them,  believing  that  he  is  the  source  of  their  troubles. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  language  which  they  employ  on  such 
occasions  is  not  that  in  general  use,  but  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  sa¬ 
cred  language,  which  the  ordinary  traders  do  not  understand. 

In  their  language,  also,  the  Ojibways  have  words  and  forms  of  express¬ 
ion  descriptive  of  a  state  of  happiness  beyond  anything  which  they  exper¬ 
ience  in  their  present  condition.  For  example,  Min-ah-wah-ne-gwain-dum 
signifies  a  high  state  of  mental  happiness  over  against  sensual  happiness. 
The  word  is  a  verb  in  the  third  person,  singular  number,  indicative  mood, 
and  the  full  signification  is  that  he  is  in  this  high  state  of  mental  happiness. 
The  first  derivative  from  this  verbis  Min-ah-wah-ne-gwain-dum-o-win,  which 
means  a  high  state  of  mental  happiness.  In  their  inflections  this  word  is 
carried  on  toTwelve  syllables,  as  in  Ke-che-min-ah-wah-ne-gwain-dah-gwah- 
(um-ic,  which  means  the  very  highest  degree  of  ecstatic  delight,  a  condition 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  they  can  any  of  them  have  ever  exper¬ 
ienced  in  their  present  condition.  The  word  must  have  come  down  from 
a  period  in  their  history  when  their  condition  was  far  superior  to  what  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  When  meeting  them  in  their  filthy,  desolate  wigwams, 
I  have  often  appealed  to  their  surroundings,  called  their  attention  to  these 
words,  and  reminded  them  that  there  was  a  time  in  their  history  when  their 
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ancestors  had  better  surroundings  than  those  which  they  now  possess,  and 
that  they  were  in  a  happier  state  than  is  possible  in  their  present  conditions  ; 
and  they  have  uniformly  responded  to  it,  and  acknowledged  that  there  was 
nothing  in  their  present  condition  out  of  which  such  conceptions  could  have 
come. 

Again,  we  find  language  among  them  expressive  of  a  very  high  condition 
of  virtue  or  goodness  ;  for  example,  Ke-shay-ma-ne-to-wah-te-ze-win  means 
"God-benevolence,”  or  " godliness.  ”  Another  word,  Gwy-uk-ivain-dah- 
goo-see,  "  righteous-minded,  "  or  "  straight-mindedness.  ”  Another 

word  is  Me-no-do-ta-gaish-ke,  which  means,  “he  is  always  doing  good  tooth¬ 
ers.  ”  Another  word  still  is,  Sak-ge-e-way,  "he  is  accustomed  to  love.”  All 
these  words  indicate  a  character  certainly  not  common  now,  and  seem  to  be 
reminiscences  of  a  golden  age  in  their  history  when  their  experiences  were 
far  higher  than  would  be  possible  in  their  present  wild  condition. 

Again,  the  same  thing  appears  in  their  ideas  of  sin.  Much-e-ma-ne-tong 
e-zhe-7vay-ze  signifies  one  that  is  just  like  the  devil,  or  very  wicked.  Over 
against  this  is  the  word  Ke-shay-ma-ne-tong,  which  signifies  "just  like  God” 
in  character.  Other  words  for  wickedness  are  Much-e-zhe-way-be-ze — evil- 
minded  or  intentionally  wicked.  And  in  any  other  connection  the  element 
signifies  "  evil  intent.”  This  word  may  be  intensified  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  it  out  at  either  end;  for  example,  Gah-gwa-ne-sah-7nuch-e-zhe-way-be-ze 
means  literally  "  always  at  evil  exceedingly.”  These  words  descriptive  of 
intense  evil  as  well  as  of  good  do  not  occur,  however,  in  their  every-day 
language,  but  only  in  what  may  be  called  their  sacred  dialect,  used  on  im¬ 
portant  occasions  in  public  addresses.  They  never  would  use  these  words 
in  addressing  each  other  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Their  words  expressive  of  the  future  condition  of  the  soul  also  illustrate 
the  same  point.  translated  "soul,”  is  really  a  passive 

verb  signifying,  "  He  is  constituted  soul,  ”  with  the  idea  of  immortality. 
The  soul  is  represented  as  the  creation  of  the  benevolent  Spirit,  i.  e.,  of 
God. 

All  the  ideas  of  natural  religion  find  a  ready  response  in  their  hearts,  and 
also  find  words  expressive  of  them.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Christian¬ 
ity  that  words  fail  them.  When  we  tell  them  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart  to  prepare  them  to  meet  God,  they  say:  "We  have  a  religion  of  our 
own.  You  have  your  way  ;  we  have  ours.”  They  admit  that  men  must 
have  a  pure  character  to  meet  God,  but  they  say:  "We  have  our  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  him  ;  you  have  yours.  ”  One  of  the  earliest  converts  used  to 
say:  "  A  great  deal  of  your  preaching  I  readily  understand,  especially  what 
you  say  about  our  real  characters.  We  Indians  all  know  that  it  is  wrong  to 
lie,  to  steal,  to  be  dishonest,  to  slander,  to  be  covetous, and  we  always  know 
that  the  great  Spirit' hates  all  these  things.  All  this  we  knew  before  we 
ever  saw  the  white  man.  I  knew  these  things  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 
We  did  not,  however,  know  the  way  of  pardon  for  these  sins.  In  our  relig¬ 
ion  there  is  nothing  said  by  the  wise  men  about  pardon.  We  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christas  a  Saviour.  ” 
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All  this  convinces  me  that  these  tribes  of  savages  with  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  for  so  many  years  to  labor  are  not  in  a  process  of  evolution  upwards, 
as  some  would  suppose,  but  that  they  are  far  down  in  a  state  of  degeneracy 
from  a  former  higher  and  happier  position. 

S.  G.  WRIGHT. 

Oberlin,  June  \st,  1889. 


III. 

DR.  MACMILLAN  AND  THE  CODEX  VATICANUS. 

I  HAVE  very  recently  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  work  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Macmillan,  D.  D.,  entitled  “  Roman  Mosaics.”  In  it  he  devotes  one  chap¬ 
ter,  in  large  measure  an  interesting  one,  to  the  Vatican  Codex  (B).  While 
giv'ing  it  undoubtedly  some  personal  inspection,  he  says  himself,  “I  had 
very  little  time  to  inspect,  for  fear  I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
librarian.”  Considering  how  patiently  outsiders  have  waited  for  a  chance 
to  study  B,  it  seems  a  pity  to  spare  the  librarians  who  are  now  authorized 
to  let  it  be  better  known.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  information,  he  has 
obviously  relied  on  others, especially  Tischendorf,  Scrivener,  and  Dean  Bur- 
gon;  for  the  last  he  obviously  has  a  profound  respect,  which  is  not  impossi¬ 
bly  accorded  quite  as  much  to  the  Dean’s  unfailing  pugnacity  as  to  his  not 
infallible  scholarship. 

After  giving  us  a  minute  account  of  the  MS.  and  its  history,  and  according 
it  the  oldest  date  possible,  Dr.  Macmillan  goes  on  with  this  criticism,  which 
of  course  he  did  not  originate  ; — 

“But  though  the  Vatican  Codex  is  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament  in  existence,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  circumstance  that  it  is 
the  most  reliable.  Widely  different  views  of  its  critical  value  are  enter¬ 
tained  by  scholars.  By  some  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  most  authoritative 
of  all  versions,  while  others  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  imperfect.  Indeed,  the  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  continued  preservation  during  many  centuries  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  an  unreliable  copy  long  laid  aside,  and  therefore  exempt 
from  the  wear  and  tear  under  which  genuine  copies  of  the  same  date  have 
long  ago  perished.  These  extreme  views,  however,  are  unjust.  While  it 
is  not  free  from  many  gross  inaccuracies  and  faults,  it  presents  upon  the 
whole  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  Greek  Vulgate  of  the  early  church,  and  is  worthy 
of  as  much  respect,  at  least,  as  any  single  document  in  existence.” 

I  have  copied  this  passage  at  length  in  order  to  bring  out  the  remarkable 
use  of  the  words  “  version”  and  “Greek  Vulgate.”  One  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  idea  Dr.  Macmillan  has  of  a  version.  Does  he  mean 
that  the  New  Testament  part  of  B,  or  any  Greek  MS.  is  a  translation,  like 
the  Septuagint,  from  some  other  language,  into  Greek?  It  is  genei^^y, 
though  not  universally  accepted,  that  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  compcoc^ 
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in  Hebrew  ;  there  are  those  who  have  held  that  Latin  was  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  sacred  oracles  ;  and  the  story  is  told  of  a  deceased  prelate  in 
England  who,  when  the  Greek  Testament  was  appealed  to,  took  up  King 
James’  version  with  the  remark,  “  Let  us  consult  the  Holy  Original."  It 
might  be  not  an  improper  use  of  words  to  say,  that  A  and  B  give  different 
versions  of  John  i.  18.  But  to  speak  of  the  MS.  as  a  whole  as  a  “  version  ” — 
the  same  expression  is  used  elsewhere  in  this  essay — is  to  misuse  a  word 
which  has  a  perfectly  recognized  and  invariable  sense  in  biblical  criti¬ 
cism.  So  of  the  words  “Greek  Vulgate  undoubtedly  of  themselves  they 
mean  “received  Greek  text ; "  but  since  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  the  recognized 
expression  fora  version  into  Latin,  with  no  more  authority  than  belongs  to 
a  translation.  Dr.  Macmillan’s  phrase  keeps  up  the  erroneous  impression 
given  by  “  version,”  that  Codex  B  has  only  the  second-rate  authority  which 
belongs  to  translations. 

He  then  goes  on  :  “The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Codex  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  important  omissions  in  it ;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Dobbin  says,  it  presents 
an  abbreviated  text  of  the  New  Testament.  A  few  of  these  omissions  were 
wilfully  made ;  while  the  large  majority  were  no  doubt  caused  by  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  writer  in  transcribing  from  the  copy  before  him  ;  for  there 
are  several  instances  of  his  having  written  the  same  words  or  clauses  twice 
over."  Now  these  sentences,  including  the  somewhat  doubtful  logic  of  the 
last,  are  found  entire,  almost  word  for  word,  in  Scrivener’s  “  Introduction” 
(page  108,  second  edition),  where,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  bold  state¬ 
ment,  “a  few  of  these  omissions  were  wilfully  made”!  How  on  earth 
does  Dr.  Macmillan,  or  Dr.  Scrivener,  or  anybody,  know  what  a  scribe  in 
the  fourth  century  A.  D.  “wilfully”  did?  But  leaving  out  this  charge, 
which  is  nothing  but  wanton,  and  taking  Scrivener’s  calmer  account,  how 
can  anybody  assert  that  the  scribe  of  Codex  B  omitted  anything  ?  If,  as  no 
one  allows  more  eagerly  than  Dr.  Macmillan,  it  is  the  oldest  existing  MS. 
of  the  New  Testament,  who  has  seen  the  older  one  containing  the  passages 
which  are  not  found  in  it  ?  They  may  be  passages  omitted  in  B, — but  we 
cannot  prove  that  these  are  not  later  insertions  in  the  other  MSS., — and  the 
tendency  of  copyists  is  all  to  add  rather  than  to  omit. 

But  to  go  on  :  Dr.  Macmillan  gives  us  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  “  important  ” 
omissions.  Having  previously  given  Burgon’s  account  of  the  way  Mark’s  Gos¬ 
pel  terminates  in  the  Codex,  he  specifies  also,  Matthew  vi.  13;  Luke  xxii. 
43,  44;  part  of  John  i.  27;  v.  3,  4;  vii.  53 — viii.  ii;  Acts  viii.  37;  parts  of 
Acts  ix.  5,  6;  “and  the  well-known  disputed  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses  in 
Heaven,  i  John  v.  7.  These  omitted  passages,  which,  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  apart  from  the  external  testimony  of  the  largest  number  of  critical 
documents,  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  genuine,  are  the  most  serious  of  the 
lacunae,  amounting  altogether  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  2,456.  They 
give  the  document  a  very  distinctive  character.” 

Now  what  are  scholars,  even  humble  ones, — what  are  believers  who  trust 
their  Lord  is  the  Truth,  to  think  of  such  writing  as  this?  The  whole 
essay  is  a  claim — one  does  not  like  to  say  a  pretense — to  learning ;  to  In- 
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structing  the  simple  Christian  in  important  facts  as  to  the  grounds  of  his 
belief.  Is  it  ignorance,  appearing  as  knowledge  ?  or  is  it  disingenuous 
suppression  of  knowledge?  What  does  the  author  mean  by  “apart  from 
the  external  testimony  of  the  largest  number  of  critical  documents  ?  Does 
“apart ’’mean  “against,”  or  “  not  counting”?  Of  Matthew  vi.  13,  Alford 
says,  “  It  must  on  all  grounds  of  sound  criticism  be  omitted,”  and  shows  at 
length  why  this  must  be  so  by  its  universal  absence  from  ancient  authorities. 
I.uke  xxii.  43,  44,  is  not  only  wanting  in  other  good  MSS.,  but  is 
dealt  with  as  not  authentic  by  early  commentators  of  high  authority  ;  the 
last  clause  of  John  i.  27  fails  us  in  C,  L  (which  is  scarcely  distinct  from  B), 
K.  33  ;  John  V.  3,  4.  though  the  MS.  witnesses  in  its  favor  are  weightier, 
has  abundant  arguments  against  its  insertion,  internal  as  well  as  external : 
John  vii.  53-viii.  ii,  is  a  passage  giving  rise  to  countless  questions  ;  its 
genuineness  as  a  part  of  Scripture,  and  its  proper  position  in  the  Gospels 
are  not  to  be  settled  in  a  hurry  ;  but  if  the  scribe  of  B  “omitted”  it,  he 
has  a  dozen  first-class  fellow-sinners  to  share  his  condemnation  ;  Acts  viii. 
37  is  so  generally  absent  from  the  best  authorities  that  it  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  early  insertion  ;  Acts  ix.  5,  6,  occur  in  no  Greek  MS.  at  all. 
being  simply  inserted  by  the  Latin  copyists  from  the  other  accounts  of  St. 
Paul’s  conversion  ;  and  then  we  are  requested,  as  the  end  of  all  this  learn¬ 
ing,  to  look  at  the  “  disputed  ’’text  of  the  'I'hree  Heavenly  Witnesses  as 
\  one  of  those  “  which  from  internal  evidence,  apart  from  the  external  evi¬ 

dence  of  the  greatest  number  of  critical  documents,  we  must  regard  as  gen¬ 
uine.”  One  can  hardly  suppose  Dr.  Macmillan  has  never  examined  Alford  ; 
his  own  book  shows  his  acquaintance  with  Scrivener  ;  these  are  manuals  in 
everybody’s  hands,  but  the  whole  chapter  is  in  a  tone  which  no  one  who  has 
not  gone  beyond  familiar  manuals  has  a  right  to  use.  If  he  has  any,  the 
most  elementary  scholarship  in  this  line,  he  knows  that  i  John  v.  7  is  no 
more  “disputed  ”  than  Constantine’s  donation  to  Sylvester,  or  Chatterton’s 
ballads ;  its  absolute  want  of  the  only  authority  that  can  make  a  passage 
genuine  has  forced  the  most  conservative  orthodox  editor — Bishop  Words¬ 
worth  for  instance — to  reject  it  ;  and  such  as  think  internal  evidence  can 
have  any  place  in  such  a  question,  arc  generally  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an 
awkward  insertion,  which  breaks  the  argument.  It  is  very  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Macmillan  does  not  choose  to  accept  deductions 
opposed  to  his  earlier  prepossessions. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Valicanus. 
It  is  not  infallible,  or  decisive  of  every  doubtful  issue.  It  should  seem  that 
Westcott  and  Hort  give  it  sometimes  undue  weight,  especially  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Sinaitic  ;  there  are  other  uncial  MSS.  of  high  authority  ; — the 
better  cursives  and  the  versions  have  their  rights  ;  diplomatic  criticism  is  a 
science,  and  when  applied  to  the  passages  given  by  Dr.  Macmillan,  it  finds 
some  of  them  present  a  task  which  is  not  light.  But  for  the  others,  it  may¬ 
be  said  emphatically  that  so  far  from  having  its  authority  weakened  by  not 
containing  them,  B  would  lose  authority  if  it  did  contain  them.  An  uncial 
purporting  to  be  of  the  4th  century  which  inserted  Acts  ix.  5,  6,  or  i  John 
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V.  7,  would  stamp  itself  as  a  forgery.  When  Tischendorf  announced  the 
discovery  of  every  scholar  knew  just  as  well  before  it  was  printed  that 
such  a  MS.  as  he  described  would  not  contain  those  passages,  as  he  knew 
it  would  not  contain  the  name  of  Justinian  or  of  Augustine.  Yet  if  Dr. 
Macmillan’s  paragraph  means  anything,  it  means  that  Christians  are  bound 
to  maintain  these  passages  as  genuine  against  sceptics  (“German  critics. *’ 
he  says)  who  have  attacked  them,  undeterred  by  the  eccentric  omissions  of 
the  Codex,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  overwhelming  evidence,  exter¬ 
nal  as  well  as  internal,  which  other  sources  (“critical  documents  ”)  afford  ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  harm  done  by  such  writing.  Dr.  Macmil¬ 
lan’s  position  is  high  in  the  church  ;  his  influence  is  extensive  ;  his  works 
are  popular ;  the  present  book  contains  much  valuable  matter  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  form.  Hundreds  of  readers  will  peruse  this  chapter  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  authority, — one  whom  they  have  a  right  to  quote,  on  a  subject 
deeply  affecting  their  Christian  belief.  With  much  show  of  learning  he 
handles  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  discredit  not  merely  on  sceptics — who 
yet  are  men  and  deserve  justice — but  on  scholars  the  most  devout,  humble, 
and  faithful  of  Christian  believers  ;  men  who  would  rather  walk  from  the 
Vatican  to  the  Colosseum  to  encounter  the  lions  of  Decius  than  drop  one 
word  from  the  sacred  text  which  truth  showed  should  be  there  ;  yet  who 
have  persevered  to  the  ruin  of  their  sight,  their  health,  their  very  lives, 
against  ponderous  tradition,  arrogant  bigotry,  flippant  ignorance,  for  years 
in  their  work  of  purifying  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  from  the 
corruptions  of  ages;  and  who  have  delighted  to  find  in  this  relic  of  by-gone 
days,  the  most  efficient  aid  in  their  consecrated  task.  To  have  the  counsel 
of  such  men  darkened  by  words  without  knowledge,  is  no  credit  to  the 
learning,  the  candor,  or  the  honor  of  either  the  church  or  the  world. 

William  Everett. 

Quincy,  Mass. 


IV. 

'Ayarrao), 

Professor  Balla.ntine’s  article  “  Lovest  thou  me  ?”  (page  524)  seems  to 
make  it  plain  enough,  that,  in  biblical  usage,  ayairdu  and  ^ueu  occupy  the 
same'  field,  and  have  no  important  distinction  in  meaning.  As  a  pure 
question  of  language,  however,  the  discussion  suggests  some  additional 
points  for  consideration  and  investigation. 

I.  It  would  help  in  proving  the  negative,  viz.  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  meaning,  if  we  could  make  sure  of  some  other  reason  for  the  use  of  both 
words  instead  of  one.  If,  for  example,  that  reason  is  mere  variety,  or  if 
there  is  some  grammatical  reason,  as  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  in  certain 
forms  of  the  verb,  or  some  rhetorical  reason,  as  the  flow  of  the  sentence, 
then,  the  existence  of  any  one  or  all  of  these  reasons  being  made  out  by  the 
examples,  the  case  would  seem  to  be  decided. 
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2.  If  the  choice  between  ayairhu  and  was,  in  biblical  usage,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste,  then  there  was  a  literary,  though  not  didactic,  difference. 
What  was  that  literary  difference  ? 

3.  One  would  like  to  have  the  examples  from  the  different  writers  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  It  is  certainly  supposable  that  one  writer  should,  always 
or  occasionally,  use  the  two  words  with  discrimination,  and  others  always 
without. 

4.  Ought  not  special  importance  to  be  given  to  passages  where  both 

words  are  used  in  close  connection  ?  Thus  the  familiar  words  of  Wisdom, 
"  I  love  them  that  love  me,"  are  in  the  Septuagint,  ’Eyw  rovg  i/xi  ^iXovvTag 
ayanu  (Prov.  viii.  17).  The  Hebrew  word  for  “  love  ”  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  the  rhetorical  contrast  would  make  for  the  same  word  in  Greek, 
as  in  Matt.  v.  46,  eav  yap  ayanijariTe  rovg  dyaTravrag  vpdg.  Could  the  shade  of 
difference  be  expressed  by  “  I  love  them  that  are  fond  of  me  ”? — thus  sug¬ 
gesting  ^Uo-eo^ia.  So  in  Hos.  iii.  i,  we  find  dydirijaav . dyairuaav . 

o;.a7r^ . Kai  ijuhivat. 

5.  The  fact  that  a  word  is  being  superseded  by  another  would  not  show 
that  it  was  used  without  discrimination.  Sometimes  it  is  the  antique  air 
Itself  that  recommends  it,  as  in  the  English  “quoth”  for  “said"  and 
“token”  for  “sign."  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  dymrdu  gained  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  by  the  rise  of  the  noun  dydn^.  This  was  always  latent  in 
the  verb  dymrau,  but  does  not  appear  in  early  literature.  Certainly  the  two 
words  together  would  be  less  likely  to  go  into  disuse  than  either  alone. 
4nXtu  is  derived  from  and  has  no  noun-duplicate  ;  for  ^tXta  is  the  ab¬ 
stract  of 

6.  When  a  word  after  long  fluctuation  settles  down  in  a  narrow  corner 

of  its  former  usage,  it  is  natural  to  see  in  its  earlier  uses  a  tendency  towards 
the  final  use.  According  to  that,  meaning  at  last  only  “  to  kiss," 

might  during  its  later  previous  history  express  distinctively  fondness,  tender¬ 
ness,  or  devotion. 

7.  If  we  assume  that  the  dialogue  between  our  Lord  and  Peter  was  not 
spoken  in  Greek,  does  that  affect  the  importance  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Greek  words  ? 

These  remarks  are  offered  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Ballantine’s  article,  as  of  suggestion  to  any  who  have  time  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

L.  S.  POTWIN. 

Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

GERMAN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  following  are  the  must  important  recent  issues  of  the  German  press 
which  we  find  favorably  reviewed  in  the  standard  German  reviews : — 

Baldensperger,  Lie.  IV.  The  Self-consciousness  of  Jesus  (i.  e.  the 
knowledge  Jesus  had  of  himself).  (Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu  im  Lichte 
der  messianischen  HoHnungen  seiner  Zeit.  Strassburg,  1888.  v.  193  S. 
M  2.50.) 

Baumgartner,  P.  The  Unity  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  (Die  Einheit 
dcs  tIermas-Buches.  Gekrdnte  Preisschrift.  Freiburg,  1889.  vii.  95  S.  M  2.) 

Bethge,  Dr.  Pr.  Paul’s  Addresses  as  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
(Die  paulinischen  Keden  der  Apostelgeschichte.  Historisch-grammatiscb 
und  biblisch-theologisch  ausgelegt.  Gdttingen,  1887.  vi.  336  S.  M  6.) 

Carriere,  Mor.  Jesus  Christ  and  Modern  Science.  (Jesus  Christus  und 
die  Wissenschaft  der  Gegenwart.  Leipzig,  1888.  vii.  92  S.  M  1.80.) 

Ddllinger,  I.  v.  Academic  Addresses.  (Akademische  VortrJlge.  1.  Bd. 
Ndrdlingen,  1888.  v.  427  S.  M  7.)  These  addresses,  mostly  of  an  histori¬ 
cal  character,  represent  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  life  of  this  aged  Catholic 
historian,  who  came  at  last,  from  purely  historical  grounds,  to  reject  the 
claims  of  the  papacy  to  infallibility,  and  to  join  in  the  so-called  ”  Old 
Catholic  ”  movement.  We  translate  one  interesting  paragraph  quoted  in 
the  "  Literaturblatt “For  myself,  I  must  confess,  the  series  of  events 
which  occurred  in  Germany  from  1507  to  1552  has  been  for  a  long  portion 
of  my  life  an  uncomprehended  riddle,  and  at  the  same  time  an  object  of 
sorrow  and  of  pain  ;  I  saw  only  the  result  of  division,  only  the  fact  that  the 
two  halves  of  the  nation,  separated,  as  it  were,  by  the  stroke  of  the  sword, 
condemned  to  eternal  hate,  stood  in  hostile  opposition  to  each  other. 
Since  I  have  examined  more  accurately  the  history  of  Rome  and  Germany 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  since  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  con¬ 
firmed  so  clearly  the  results  of  my  researches,  I  believe  I  have  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  which  was  before  enigmatical  to  me,  and  to  adore  the  ways  of 
Providence  in  whose  all-controlling  hand  the  German  nation  has  been  an 
instrument,  a  vessel  in  the  house  of  God,  and  no  ignoble  one.’*  The  prin¬ 
cipal  contents  of  the  book  are  :  The  Significance  of  Dynasties  in  Universal 
History  ;  The  Relations  of  the  City  of  Rome  and  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  Dante  as  Prophet ;  Germany’s  contest  with  the  Papacy  under  the 
Emperor  l.«wis  of  Bavaria  ;  The  Oriental  Question  in  its  Beginnings  ;  The 
Jews  in  Europe  ;  On  the  I’olitical  and  Spiritual  Development  of  Spain. 
— Also  by  the  same  :  The  Re-union  of  the  Christian  Churches.  (Ober  die 
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Wiedervereinigung  der  christlichen  Kirchen.  Sieben  VortrSge,  gehalten  zu 
Mtinchen  im  J.  1873.  Ndrdlingen,  1888.  v.  140  S.  M  2.) 

EiseU,  Eugen.  The  Ten  Commandments  according  to  the  Jesuits.  (Die 
zehn  Gebote  nach  den  Jesuiten  [und  anderen  Kasuisten],  Halle,  1889. 
58  S.  80  Pf.) 

Frank,  Dr.  F.  H.  E.  The  Ecclesiastical  Significance  of  Kitschl’s  The¬ 
ology*  (Cber  die  kirchliche  Bedeutung  der  Theologie  A.  Ritschl's.  Con- 
ferenzvortrag.  Nebst  zwei  Beilagen.  Erlangen,  1888.  iv.  77  S.  M.  t.2o.) 

Freidensburg,  Walther.  The  Diet  at  Spires  in  1526.  (Der  Reichstag  zu 
Speier  1526  im  Zusammenhang  der  politischen  und  kirchlichen  Entwickel- 
ung  Deutschlands  im  Reformationszeitalter.  Berlin,  1887.  xiv.  602  S.  M  15.) 

Gloel,Joh.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul.  (Der  Heilige 
Geist  in  der  Heilsverklindigung  des  Paulus.  Eine  biblisch-theologische 
Untersuchung.  Halle,  1888.  viii.  402  S.  M  7.) 

Harnack,  Adf.  The  treatise  De  Aleatoribus  falsely  ascribed  to  Cyprian. 
(Der  pseudocyprianische  Tractat  de  aleatoribus,  die  Hiteste  lateinische 
christliche  Schrift.  Ein  Werk  des  rdmischen  Bischofs  Victor  I.  [saec.  ii.] 
Texte  u.  Untersuch.  etc.  Leipzig,  1888.  v.  135  S.  M.  4.50.) 

Hartmann,  Ed.  v.  Lotze’s  Philosophie.  (Leipzig,  188S.  xii.  183  S.  M  4.) 

Hesse,  Dr.  F.  R.  The  Origin  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (Die  Entstehung 
der  neutestamentlichen  Hirtenbriefe.  Ein  Versuch.  Halle,  1889.  vii. 
340  S.  8vo.  M  6.) 

Kaftan,  Dr,  Jut.  The  Essence  of  Religion.  (Das  Wesen  der  christli¬ 
chen  Religion.  Basel,  1888.  vi.  490  .S.  M.  8.) — Also  by  the  same :  The 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  (Die  Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion. 
Basel,  1889.  X.  586  S.  M  9.) 

Kinzler,  Adolf.  (Teacher  in  the  Missionary  Plouse  at  Basel).  Selecta 
Patrum  Latinorum.  (Basel,  1889.  xlv.  176  S.  8vo.  M  2.)  A  well-selected 
reader  from  church  writers,  especially  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  with  addi¬ 
tions  from  Pliny,  the  Reformers,  and  Anselm.  It  is  provided  with  notes, 
and  has  especial  reference  to  the  discussions  of  the  Fathers  with  the  heath¬ 
enism  of  their  time. 

Knoke,  Dr.  Karl.  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (Praktisch- 
theologischer  Kommentar  zu  den  Pastoralbriefen  des  Apostels  Paulus. 
2.  Tl.  Der  erste  Brief  an  Timotheus  und  der  Brief  an  Titus.  Gdttingen, 
1889.  viii.  336  S.  M  6.40.) 

Krause,  Karl,  Chrm.  Fr.  System  of  Ethics.  (System  der  Sittenlebre. 
Leipzig,  1888.  xxii.  706  S.  M  15.) 

Nippold,  Dr.  Fr.  Catholic  or  Jesuitic  ?  (Katholisch  oder  Jesuitisch  ?  Drei 
zeitgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen.  Leipzig,  1888.  xvi.  213  S.  M  4.) 
Certain  chapters  of  this  book,  which  pertains  more  closely  to  German  than 
American  affairs,  will  be  found  useful  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
general  plans  of  the  Catholic  church.  For  example;  **  The  inner  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  year  1887”  (history-writing  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  philosophy,  science,  jurisprudence, 
etc.);  "Catholic  Unions  of  the  present  day.  and  the  Jesuitical  ‘principle' 
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of  the  same." 

Noldechen,  Dr.  E.  The  Times  of  the  Composition  of  the  Writings  of 
Tertullian.  (Die  Abfassungszeit  der  Schriften  Tertullians,  etc.  *Texte 
und  Untersuchung’of  Gebhardt  and  Harnack.  Leipzig,  1888.  184S.  M6.) 

Pesch,  Chrn.  S.  J.  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Heathen  Religions  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Times.  (Der  Gottesbegriff  in  den  heidnischen  Religionen  der  Neuzeit. 
Eine  Studie  zur  vergleichenden  Religionswissenschaft.  Freiburg,  1888. 
viii.  112,  u.  III.  140  S  M  3.30.) 

Preiss,  Dr.  Hemi.  The  History  of  Religion.  (Religionsgeschichte. 
Geschichte  der  Entwickelung  des  religibsen  Bewusstseins  in  seinen  einzelnen 
Erscheinungsformen,  eine  Geschichte  des  Menschengeistes.  2-4  Abtlg. 
Leipzig,  1888.  V.  129-548  S.  M  9.) 

Schlottmann,  Dr.  Konstantin.  Compendium  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (Kompendium  der  biblischen  Theologie  des 
A.  und  N.  T.  Hrsg.  von  Dr.  Kiihn.  Leipzig,  18S9.  vi.  192  S.  M  4.) 
Commended  by  Delitzsch. 

Tatiani  Oratio  ad  Graces.  Pec.  Ed.  Schwartz.  (Texte  uncf  Untersuchun- 
gen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur,  von  O  v.  Gebhardt  und  A. 
Hamack.  4  Bd.  I.  Heft.  Leipzig,  1888.  x.  105  S.  M  3.60.) 

Vatke,  With.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (Religionsphilosophie  oder 
allgemeine  philosophische  Theologie.  Nach  Vorlesungen  herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  Herm.  G.  S.  Preiss.  Bonn,  1888.  xvi.  647  S.  8vo.  M  6.) 

IVindelband,  Dr.  W.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  (Geschichte  der 
alten  Philosophie.  Ndrdlingen,  1888.  vi.  220  S.  M  4.) 

Wiinsche,  Dr.  A.  The  Talmud.  (Der  babylonische  Talmud  in  seinen 
haggadischen  Bestandtheilen,  wortgetreu  Ubersetzt  und  durch  Noten  erlilu- 
tert.  2.  Halbbd.  2.  Abth.  Leipzig,  1888.  iv.  224  S.  M  7.) 

A  valuable  bibliography  of  the  most  recent  literature  upon  the  history  of 
the  protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  this  century  may  be 
found  in  the  “  Theologisches  Literaturblatt "  for  1889,  No.  22. 

Numbers  17  and  18  of  the  “  Historians  of  Early  Germany  ”  (Geschichts* 
schreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit  in  deutscher  Bearbeitung,  Leipzig,  1889) 
are  out.  They  contain  Einhards  Jahrbiicher,  and  Ermoldus  Nigellus. 

A  number  of  works  of  earlier  or  more  recent  origin  upon  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  LXX  deserve  mention  here.  The  earlier  are  Dutch : 
Stekhoven,  “  De  Alexandrijnsche  Vertaling  van  het  Dodekapropheton,” 
Leiden,  1887,  pp.  137  ;  Wolff,  ‘‘  Observationes  du  textu  masorethico  Vet- 
eris  Testamenti  comparato  cum  versione  grseca  alexandrina,"  Amstelodaml, 
1858;  van  Soelen,  “  Over  den  oorsprong  der  Geriksche  vertaling  van  den 
pentateuch  volgens  de  LXX,"  Leiden,  1864 ;  Doominck,  “  Bijdragen  tot  de 
tekstkritiek  van  Richteren  I-XVI,"  Leiden,  1879  ;  Hooykass,  “Jets  over  de 
Grieksche  vertaling  van  het  Oude  Testament,"  Rotterdam,  1888.  To  these 
Dr.  Mark  Sebok  has  now  added  “  Die  syrische  Obersetzung  der  zwolf 
kleinen  Propheten  und  ihr  Verh&ltniss  zu  dem  massoretischen  Text  und  zu 
den  aiteren  Cbersetzungen,  namentlich  den  LXX.  und  dem  Targum.'* 
Breslau,  1887,  75  S.  M  a. 
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An  interesting  group  of  books,  illustrating  the  condition  of  historical  in* 
vestigation  at  the  present  day,  is  furnished  by  Zahn  and  Harnack.  Zahn 
has  published  a  “  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament”  (Geschichte 
des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  I.  Bd.  Das  N.  T.  vor  Origines,  ite 
H^fte.  Erlangen,  1888.  v.  452  S.  8vo.  M  12),  in  which  with  a  perfect  mas¬ 
tery  of  all  the  historical  materials,  he  has  sought  to  present  a  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  canon  in  the  year  200.  The  result  of  the  book  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  the  New  Testament  arose  under  the  process  of  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  was  by  the  year  200  substantially  as  we  now  have  it.  Harnack 
replied  to  the  work  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled,  “The  New  Testament 
about  the  Year  200  ”  (Das  Neue  Testament  um  das  Jahr  200,  Theodor 
Zahn’s  Geschichte  des  Neutt.  Kanons  gepriift.  Freiburg,  1889  112  S.  M 
2),  in  which  he  characterizes  the  book  as  full  of  contraditions  and  distor¬ 
tions,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  an  advocate  rather  tnan  an  histor¬ 
ian.  In  fact  Zahn  would  seem  to  have  lost  all  credit  with  Harnack  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man.  Zahn  has  replied  (“  Einige  Bemerkungen,”  Erlangen, 
1889),  and  the  whole  goes  to  show  how  much  the  treatment  of  the  earliest 
church  history  still  depends  upon  the  position  a  man  takes  with  regard  to 
the  supernatural. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Christian  Doctrine  Harmonized  and  its  Rationality  Vindicated. 

By  John  Steinfort  Kedney,  D.  D,,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Seabury 

Divinity  School  ;  Author  of  “  The  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,”  “  Hegel’s 

Aesthetics,"  etc.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1889. 

In  two  volumes,  (pp.  ix.  383  and  iv.  422.  6Jx3|.) 

“Christian  Doctrine  Viewed  from  the  Speculative  Standpoint  ”  was  what 
the  author  had  thought  to  call  this  book,  but  has  changed  the  name  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  popular  misconception  which  regards  anything  “  speculative  ”  as  a 
mere  guess  at  the  truth. 

Some  of  the  leading  ideas  are  the  following  :  Christian  Dogmatics  is  a 
science,  because  it  purports  to  be  founded  on  facts.  In  admitting  these  it 
cannot  escape  the  scrutiny  of  criticism,  nor  evade  the  laws  of  testimony  ; 
but  it  may  have,  besides  external  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  facts,  suffi¬ 
cient  a  priori  reason  for  admitting  them  as  possible  and  probable.  Dog¬ 
matics  must  not  only  unify  its  own  content,  but  must  also  so  relate  it  to  all 
other  truth  as  to  unify  the  whole.  This  self-coherence  is  the  highest  kind 
of  proof.  Thus  dogmatics  takes  its  place  in  a  complete  constructive  philos¬ 
ophy,  of  which  it  becomes  a  part.  All  truth  is  one.  If  there  be  any  facts 
which  philosophy  cannot  incorporate  into  its  system,  these  must  be  sought 
out,  defined,  and  sharply  bounded.  There  are  such  facts.  Any  explana¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  which  claims  to  denude  the  realm  of  thought  of  all 
mystery,  ends  either  in  pantheism,  which  recognizes  no  moral  evil,  or  in 
dualism,  which  represents  evil  as  necessary,  eternal,  and  therefore  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  author,  without  claiming  to  solve  the  problem  of  moral  evil, 
proposes  so  to  treat  dogmatic  results  as  to  show  their  harmony  with  all 
known  truth. 

Dogmatics  proper  starts  with  certain  postulates,  the  establishment  of 
which  it  leaves  to  philosophy,  and  builds  upon  them  the  probability  and 
possibility  of  a  divine  revelation.  These  postulates  are  :  (i)  God,  the  sus¬ 
taining  and  ruling  principle  of  the  universe  ;  (2)  man  as  a  spiritual,  moral, 
and  responsible  being  ;  and  (3)  sin,  or  the  deranged  and  abnormal  relation 
existing  between  them.  God  reveals  himself  “externally  to  man,  and  also 
in  man,  by  imprinting  upon  or  comprising  within  the  structure  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  soul  an  ideal  outline  of  the  end  of  his  being,  which  end,  when  illum¬ 
ined,  is  discovered  to  be  an  image  or  reflection  of  the  mode  of  subsistence 
of  the  First  Principle  itself.”  But  this  ideal  end  in  man  “is  obscured,  since 
his  impulses  run  counter  to  its  realization.”  Hence  “the  fact  of  sin,  and 
the  inference  of  its  universality.” 

VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  184. 
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Man  possesses  moral  freedom.  This  freedom  is  not  indifferentism,  for 
the  sphere  of  choice  is  limited  between  the  ideal  norm  and  individualistic 
ideals.  The  will  is  neither  a  pure  ego,  nor  an  indifferent  force-centre,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  strongest  motive.  ‘  Motives  are  not  ab  extra,  but  are  of  the 
will’s  own  creation.  Yet  the  will  always  chooses  from  a  previous  bias, — 
the  combined  result  of  heredity  and  environment.  The  will  in  its  structure 
is  determined  God-ward  ;  but  to  fulfil  its  sublime  idea,  it  must  be  able  to 
create  subjective  ideals,  whose  choice,  if  it  be  to  the  neglect  of  the  ideal 
norm,  is  moral  evil.  Moral  development  demands  not  only  that  in  the 
development  “entire  conformity  to  the  law  shall  be  exhibited,  but  that  such 
moral  strength,  too,  shall  be  attained  as  shall  insure  it  from  any  deflection 
or  retrogression,  and  ultimately  convert  such  moral  obedience  into  pure 
spontaneity  or  moral  necessity." 

Sin  involves  the  postulate  of  essential  immortality.  The  proof  of  this  is 
the  moral  argument :  “To  frame  the  human  being  with  far-reaching  possi¬ 
bilities  of  development  arising  from  his  relation  to  spirit,  to  convert  half 
his  pleasures  into  pains,  to  allow  him  to  turn  his  world  into  a  Pandemo¬ 
nium,  to  withhold  the  strongest  elevating  force  [essential  immortality],  to 
allow  him  to  sink  into  absolute  extinction,  is  a  scheme  so  assaulting  our 
idea  of  Divine  love  as  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  our  belief  that  any 
benevolent  provision  for  man’s  elevation  exists  or  is  possible."  Original 
sin,  the  author  calls  “a  vague  and  perhaps  unfortunate  denomination  for 
the  universality  of  moral  derangement  ;  ’’  and  guilt  is  self-accusation.' 

To  account  for  the  universe,  the  First  Principle  must  be  thought  as  con¬ 
taining  within  itself  the  possibility  of  a  universe.  It  is  misleading  to  say 
that  God  created  the  universe  “out  of  nothing.”  Moreover,  it  is  false. 
Creeds  have  been  valuable  as  teaching  us  what  not  to  believe  about  God. 
God  is  more  than  pure  Spirit.  Pure  Spirit  or  abstract  self-consciousness 
cannot  create  a  universe.  The  Bible  speaks  of  divine  glory  This  is 

the  ground  of  the  physical  element  in  the  divine  mind,  as  the  divine  self- 
consciousness  is  the  ground  of  the  elements  by  abstraction  called  spiritual. 
To  this  idea  of  the  divine  glory  in  creation,  the  author  devotes  some  room 
in  th:  text,  and  also  an  appendix  (vol.  i.  p.  360  seq.) 

The  Trinity  is  not  a  mere  Triad,  for  each  hypostasis  presupposes  the 
other  for  the  completeness  of  its  own  definition,  and  there  is  but  one  will, — 
the  will  being  thought  as  the  relations  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  its  totality 
towards  the  universe.  There  is  absolute  accord  in  the  divine  will,  and  all 
activity  beyond  itself,  though  threefold,  is  yet  in  absolute  harmony  (i.  93  ; 
ii.  45).  “The  consciousness  is  one,  yet  several.”  God  in  the  Eternal 
Logos  is  objective  to  himself  (i.  235). 

The  ideal  end  of  man  is  more  than  mere  obedience  :  his  ideal  relation  to 
God  is  filial,  rather  than  legal.  To  rescue  man  from  moral  evil,  and  accom¬ 
plish  his  ideal  end,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  necessary.  The  author 

•  The  chapter  on  “  Guilt,"  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Kedney’s 
style  and  doctrine,  was  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlv.  (Oct.  1888) 
PP-  7»4-7a8- 
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follows  Thomasius  as  to  the  kenosis,  and  attempts  to  go  further,  but  finds 
not  far  beyond  Thomasius  the  limit  of  human  thinking  power.  He  insists 
strongly  on  the  single  consciousness  of  Christ,  his  limitations  of  knowledge 
and  power  ;  holds  that  the  boy  Jesus  asked  questions  in  the  temple  because 
he  wished  to  learn  ;  that  his  limitations  were  the  occasion  of  his  tempta¬ 
tions,  which  temptations  involved  not  only  the  metaphysical,  but  also  the 
moral  possibility  of  sin  ;  and  considers  that  the  Incarnate  Logos  cried, 
“  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?’’  with  all  the  real  grief  of 
a  limited  human  soul. 

The  kenosis  was  in  its  nature,  and  throughout  its  manifestation,  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  death  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  considered  apart  from  his  whole  life. 
It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  sacrifice :  it  was  not  the  whole  of  it.  No 
new  mystery  meets  us  here  :  the  mystery  is  the  same  throughout  his  life. 
It  is  a  harmless  exhibition  of  human  pity  to  dwell  in  imagination  upon 
Christ’s  bodily  sufferings,  but  it  may  be  misleading.  Christ  could  suffer  in 
body,  but  suffered  less  than  other  men, — his  intense  love  for  humanity 
lightening  his  burden.  His  real  sufferings  were  spiritual.  It  is  needless  to 
question,  whether  in  the  atonement  God  was  reconciled  to  man  or  man  was 
reconciled  to  God.  God  cannot  be  reconciled  to  sin.  But  his  law  is  restor¬ 
ative  rather  than  vindictive.  We  cannot  interpret  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  by 
the  Old  Testament  sacrifice.  We  must  interpret  iAem  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  God  is  reconciled  when  the  ideal  for  man  is  accomplished.  God’s 
joy  becomes  progressive  as  his  reconciling  love  draws  men  unto  Him. 

The  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  the  author  thinks,  could  be  better  explained  if 
we  knew  just  what  tendencies  of  character  are  transmitted  by  each  parent. 
“  If  we  could  think  the  mother  to  be  merely  the  physical  medium,  sup¬ 
plying  only  the  material  which  is  to  be  organized  afresh  after  the  abstract 

human  ideal,  all  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  removed . Can  then 

any  distinction  be  found  between  the  tendencies  and  traits  thus  transmitted 
from  the  earthly  father  and  the  earthly  mother  that  can  render  any  more 
comprehensible  the  required  innocence  and  sinlessness  of  Jesus  Christ? 

.  If  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  unique  conception,  and 

his  sinlessness  are  admitted,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is,  and 
must  be,  a  distinction  in  the  transmitted  tendencies  of  the  father  and 
mother  ”  (i.  166-167).  The  mother’s  holy  ancestry,  also,  probably  reduced 
the  tendencies  astray  sufficiently  to  make  tempation,  though  possible  and 
actual,  always  to  be  ruled  by  the  holy  will.  Christ’s  temptations,  accord¬ 
ingly,  were  physical, — the  shrinking  from  pain,  the  love  of  life,  the  instincts 
of  hunger,  and  the  dread  of  death.  They  were  never  the  result  of  pride  or 
ambition.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  God, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  higher  view  of  human  possibilities  and  of  God’s 
idea  in  man’s  creation. 

“  That,  rising  out  of  the  abyss  of  the  unconscious,  he  should  pass  through 
consciousness  in  all  its  forms, — through  the  rudimental  one  of  simple  sen¬ 
sation  transmuted  into  feeling,  through  the  phases  of  purely  animal  con¬ 
sciousness  into  self-consciousness  ;  should  apprehend  the  personal  relation 
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between  himself  and  his  kindred,  and  thus  become  capable  of  love  and 
reciprocal  self-limitation  ;  that  he  should  come  to  apprehend  the  personal 
relation  with  God,  and  learn  to  worship  and  love  his  Creator  ;  that  his  spir¬ 
itual  fibre  should  harden  and  strengthen  under  the  discipline  of  existence, 
till  it  should  reach  at  length  absolute  security,  and  reflect  perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently  the  loving  principle,  and  be  thus  assimilated  to  it ;  that  as  the 
result  of  this  he  should  come  to  share  in  their  fulness  the  divine  relations 
to  the  universe,  find  it  pliant  and  subservient,  and  patent  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  that  he  should  become  able,  because  a  perfect  son,  to  share  the  mind 
of  his  Father,  and  see  the  mystery  of  all  development,  hitherto  unravelled, — 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  thoughts, — and  be  able  to  watch  and  comprehend 
all  future  development,  and  in  degree  forecast  it  ;  that  thus  his  conscious¬ 
ness  should  melt  into  the  divine  consciousness,  absorbed  by  it,  yet  not 
absorbing  it, — become  one  with  God  without  exhausting  God, — preserving 
and  not  losing  the  personal  tie  (for  thus  the  highest  of  all  would  be  lost, 
and  all  this  riches  would  drop  into  poverty)  ;  that  thus  man  was  intended 
as  an  individual  to  be  a  perfect  son,  and  as  a  commonwealth  to  image  the 
Unity  of  the  Trinity,  in  its  essential  characteristic  of  being,  thought,  and 
love,  whereby  and  wherein  is  existence  ; — all  this  is  shown  to  have  been 
the  divine  idea  and  intent  for  man,  because  it  has  been  all  run  through  and 
accomplished  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  (i.  350-351). 

The  second  volume  treats  of  the  Extension  of  the  Results  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Providence  ;  contains  an  excellent  chapter  on 
Faith  ;  treats  the  Church  and  its  Sacraments  and  officers  from  the  Episcopal 
standpoint ;  and  closes  with  well-written  articles  on  Eschatology,  and  the  In¬ 
termediate  State.  The  number  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  the  author  hopes, 
is  less  than  it  seems,  and  the  punishment  is  self-inflicted,  and  tends  to 
the  perpetual  shrinking  and  dwarfing  of  the  soul,  though  the  author  dis¬ 
tinctly  repudiates  the  dogma  of  annihilation  (ii.  359-360). 

Thus  the  work  covers  the  ground  of  Systematic  Theology,  dwelling  at 
great  length  on  the  incarnation.  And  of  this  part  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that  it  is  the  best  portion  of  the  work,  and  one  that  cannot  be  carefully  read 
(and  to  read  it  carelessly  is  impossible)  without  profit.  Some  of  the  views 
suggested,  will  possibly,  however,  seem  visionary  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  qualities  inherited  from  the  mother  and  the  lack  of  an 
earthly  father,  as  accounting  for  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus. 

To  locate  the  centre  of  consciousness  of  the  Christ  in  his  human  nature, 
as  Dorner  does,  tends  to  divide  Christ,  and  destroy  the  historic  picture  of 
Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Gospels.  To  place  the  centre  of  his  consciousness 
in  the  Logos,  tends  to  divide  the  personality  of  God,  by  having  him,  on 
the  one  hand,  emptied  into  human  form,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ruling  the 
universe  by  means  of  a  separate  existence  and  personality.  To  have  a 
kenosis  and  at  the  same  time  an  Infinite  God  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved. 
Dr.  Kedney  attempts,  as  we  have  said,  to  go  beyond  Thomasius, 
and  explain  the  incarnation  as  involving  a  single  consciousness, — that  of 
the  Logos,  developed  according  to  the  growth  of  the  infant,  child,  man,  and 
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God-man,  Christ  Jesus.  He  says  :  “If  possible,  it  may  be  made  thinkable 
by  reflecting,  that  herein  the  divine  consciousness  concentrates  itself  for  a 
new  creative  act.  In  so  doing,  it  does  not  cease  to  be  the  upholding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  universe,  but  plants  within  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  form  of  ex¬ 
istence . The  larger  the  issue  required,  the  profounder  the  divine 

self-limitation  needful . It  is  not  impotence,  but  potence  concen¬ 

trated  for  a  greater  effort  and  result  than  before  ”  (i.  223). 

All  this  seems  more  like  a  re-statement  of  the  problem  than  a  solution  of 
it.  The  Chalcedon  Formula  may  be  more  easily  comprehended,  by  reason 
of  such  explanations,  but  its  difficulties  are  not  yet  solved.  Somewhere, 
however,  between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  lies  the  course  of  orthodox 
christology,  and  the  church  is  indebted  for  every  honest  effort  to  bound 
the  channel. 

Dr.  Kedney  faithfully  tries  thus  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
and  succeeds  admirably  in  preserving  the  single  consciousness  of  Jesus. 
He  tries,  also,  to  avoid  any  tritheistic  view  of  God  as  the  result  of  this  con¬ 
ception.  He  says,  that  when  “  the  relations  of  the  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head”  are  thought  “as  between  three  separate,  though  reciprocal  wills,  we 
have  a  virtual  tritheism  ”  (i.  93).  “  There  are  not  three  wills.  That  is  the 

tritheistic  misconception  ”  (ii.  45).  All  this  is  well,  but  difficult  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  Christ’s  single  consciousness.  Dr.  Kedney  can  only  harmonize 
the  two  apparently  conflicting  doctrines  by  supposing  that  “  The  divine 
consciousness  is  one,  yet  several.”  The  Eternal  Father  is  objective  to 
himself  in  the  Eternal  Logos  (i.  235);  and  the  will  of  the  incarnate  Logos  is 
not  only  not  the  single  will  of  the  united  Godhead,  but  Christ  is  uncertain 
in  what  direction  the  divine  will  may  lead  him  (ii.  251). 

We  mention  these  points,  not  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  Dr.  Ked- 
ney’s  efforts  or  results,  but  merely  as  suggesting  that  the  problem  is  not 
yet  solved,  and  that  the  progress  beyond  the  scheme  of  Thomasius  consists 
rather  in  a  clearer  definition  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  than  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  end.  We  consider  Dr.  Kedney’s  work  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  this  subject,  but  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  does  not  contribute  to  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  Trinity. 

There  are  several  appendices  on  the  more  important  topics,  of  which  we 
note,  as  of  especial  interest,  one  devoted  to  an  exegesis  of  i  Peter  iii.  18-21, 

which  he  translates  thus:  “ . having  been  put  to  death  indeed 

as  to  his  carnal  nature,  but  made  living  as  to  his  spiritual  nature,  in  which 
also,  having  proceeded  thither,  He  preached  to  the  spiritual  ones  in  safe¬ 
keeping . ”  etc.  Dr.  Kedney  refutes  the  theory  that  the  preaching 

was  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah,  but  denies  that  this  gives 
countenance  to  the  dogma  of  future  probation.  His  theory  is  that,  “The 
pneumatic  ones  are  they  in  whom  the  inherited  disorder  of  humanity  has 
begun  to  be  cured,  who  have  borne  rightly  their  earthly  probation,  and 
commenced  their  upward  career,  though  they  be  at  different  points  on  the 
way,  and  though  there  be  only  one  at  the  summit,  Jesus  Christ  himself.” 
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When  we  consider  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  antediluvians  as  desperate 
sinners,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kedney  must  regard  the 
“  upward  career  *’ as  capable  of  beginning  very  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
sin,  and  as  hopeful  though  the  progress  upward  be  very  small.  Whether 
Christ  preached  to  any  besides  the  antediluvians,  he  says,  "I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  say,  or  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  say,  or,— I  do  not  know.”  The 
italics  are  his.  The  book  is  ably  written,  and  in  its  conception  original. 
But  the  influence  of  Kant  and  Fichte  frequently  appears,  and  that  of  Hegel 
is  everywhere  apparent. 

Von  DEM  Bestande  unserer  Gemei.nschaft  mit  Gott  durch  Jesum 
Christum.  Kurzgefasster  Versuch  einer  neuen  Darstellung  der  evangel- 
ischen  Glaubenslehre.  Von  Lie.  Dr.  Georg  Schnedermann,  Docenten  an 
der  UniversitUt  Basel.  Leipzig,  1888.  (xii.  229  S.  8vo.) 

This  **  new  presentation  of  the  system  of  evangelical  doctrine,”  by  a 
young  Lutheran  scholar  and  teacher,  is  interesting  as  the  work  of  a  new 
generation  of  thinkers.  As  Dr.  Schnedermann  remarks,  every  generation 
has  to  gain  for  itself,  by  its  own  mental  labor,  that  which  its  fathers  gained 
by  theirs,  in  order  really  to  possess  it.  The  general  agreement  of  children 
with  their  fathers  in  successive  generations  is  by  no  means  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  system.  The  book  is  also 
interesting  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  earnest  thinking  upon  theological 
subjects  which  the  present  century  has  performed.  Such  books  show  what 
of  the  work  of  single  great  teachers,  like  Schleiermacher  or  Ritschl,  is  likely 
to  survive  in  the  readjustments  of  their  ideas  which  new  thinkers  will  make 
from  time  to  time. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  the  traditional.  After  certain  introductory 
matter,  we  have,  discussed  in  order,  the  existence  and  being  of  God,  the 
world  and  man,  sin,  redemption,  the  appropriation  of  the  offered  salvation, 
the  church,  eschatology,  and  in  a  concluding  section,  the  trinity. 

But  while  the  book  differs  in  its  architectonic  structure  from  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  of  Erlangen,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  great  similarity  of 
the  conception  of  the  dogmatic  system  which  Schnedermann  presents  to 
that  of  Frank.  In  the  introduction,  the  desire  is  expressed  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  style  of  treatment  which  has  laid  emphasis  upon  the  Christian 
consciousness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  destroying  the  objective  char¬ 
acter  of  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  are  constrained  to  think  that 
the  writer  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  but  that  he  has  sur¬ 
rendered  elements  of  the  dogmatic  system,  in  reliance  upon  the  proving 
force  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  are  necessary  to  any  objective 
system  of  doctrine. 

We  may  consider,  for  example,  the  treatment  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
God.  Schnedermann  begins,  like  Frank  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  1887,  p. 
561),  with  the  consciousness  which  the  Christian  has  of  communion 
with  God,  and  develops  the  personality  of  Ckxl,  his  unity,  causality,  and 
benevolence  immediately  from  this.  All  this  is,  we  believe,  sound.  But 
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when  this  is  done,  Schnedermann  has  resAly  given  us  all  the  proof  he  in¬ 
tends  to  give,  of  the  nature  or  being  of  God.  A  subsequent  section  dis¬ 
cusses  “  the  so-called  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.”  We  are  surprised  to 
read:  “The  idea  of  faith  excludes  proofs  (Heb.  xi.  i;  Rom.  viii.  24).” 
True,  the  reason  can  help  us  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  error,  or  in  jus¬ 
tifying  to  ourselves  our  faith,  and  we  do  come  in  this  way  to  a  former  of 
the  world,  etc. ;  but  of  proper  proof  Schnedermann  sees  neither  the  neces¬ 
sity  nor  the  possibility.  But  is  it  true  that,  because  one  kind  of  proof  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  therefore  there  is  no  other?  If  the  heart  of  the  Christian  shows 
him  certain  truths,  his  head  may  show  him  the  same.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  truth  ought,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  appeal  to  all  parts  of  the 
nature  of  man.  It  may  be  claimed,  indeed,  that  the  proofs  as  usually  given 
are  all  incomplete,  and  that  all  together  do  not  give  us  the  Christian’s  God. 
Ritschl  has  clearly  shown  that  we  are  historically  indebted  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity  for  our  idea  of  one  supreme,  all-perfect  being.  But  Ritschl’s 
further  thought,  which  he  unfortunately  retracted  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
work  upon  the  Atonement,  that  the  fitness  of  the  idea  of  God  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  its  usefulness  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  universe  make  it 
a  truly  scientific  idea,  is  better  than  this  utter  reliance  upon  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness.  If  a  Yale  key  fits  a  lock,  we  say  that  it  is  the  key  of  that  lock. 
The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  when  put  together  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  conception,  do  afford  an  objective  foundation  for  our  belief  in 
God,  which  we  cannot  dispense  with,  if  indeed  the  system  of  dogmatics  is 
to  be  objective. 

So,  again,  the  over-importance  given  to  the  subjective  element  appears 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Schnedermann  says  upon  page  iq6 
that  “  the  establishment  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  doctrine  involves 
at  least  a  petitio  principH."  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  argument  is  conducted.  If  the  being  of  God  is  subject  to  objec¬ 
tive  proof,  then  the  antecedent  probability  of  a  revelation  provides  the  way 
for  a  discussion  of  the  historical  evidence  of  its  actuality,  and  this  gives  us 
sufficient  and  rational  ground  for  believing  in  the  Scriptures.  This  style  of 
argument  has  been  long  familiar  in  England  and  America,  and  we  claim 
that  its  logical  character  has  never  been  successfully  disputed.  The  secret 
difficulty  which  lies  at  the  root  of  much  German  reasoning  upon  the  matter, 
from  Schleiermacher  down,  and  which  appears  here  in  Dr.  Schnedermann’s 
work,  is  an  unwillingness  to  be  content  with  an  inductive  proof.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  for  mathematical,  or  for  the  absolute  certainty  of  deductive  logic. 
It  is  an  unwillingness  to  form  judgments  in  theology  as  we  have  to  form 
them  in  science  and  in  the  practical  affairs  of  daily  life.  The  subjective 
method  is  thought  to  give  the  desired  immediate  and  absolute  certainty  ; 
whereas,  we  maintain,  without  an  objective  basis  of  belief,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  all  the  experiences  of  the  Christian,  certain  as  they  may 
be  to  himself,  will  have  no  more  objective  value  than  the  inspirations  of 
Montanists,  Quakers,  or  Mormons. 

Thus,  while  we  would  recognize  the  importance  of  the  attempt  to  give  its 
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place  to  the  utterances  of  the  Christian  consciousness  which  Dr.  Schneder- 
mann  has  made,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  altogether  successful.  But  with  the 
exception  of  this  fundamental  difference  of  view,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  exhibits  how  entirely  New  England  orthodoxy  may  sympathize  in  the 
efforts  of  Orthodox  Lutheranism  to  promote  an  understanding  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church.  We  shall  find  many  of  our  own 
ideas,  in  particular  upon  anthropology,  favored  by  this  young  German 
writer.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  not  presented  as  if  the  act  of  Adam 
were  imputed  to  us,  or  as  if  we  were  guilty  of  it,  but  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  giving  rise  to  our  sins,  is  emphasized.  The  bondage  of  man  does 
not  affect  his  ability  to  choose  in  this  or  that  way,  nor  his  power  to  fulfil 
the  duties  he  may  have  in  civil  relations.  With  these  statements  we  should 
sympathize.  But  Schnedermann  does  not  rise  above  Melancthon,  from 
whom  his  forms  of  statement  are  derived,  in  the  farther  development  of 
the  subject,  nor  teach  fully  the  ability  of  man.  Man  is  yet  viewed  as  unable 
to  maintain  a  right  attitude  towards  God.  The  truth  that  in  the  sphere  of 
metaphysical  or  formal  freedom  man  is  wholly  the  author  of  his  faith, 
while  in  the  sphere  of  influence  it  is  wholly  the  work  of  God,  has,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  never  appeared  in  any  continental  writer  upon  the  re¬ 
lations  of  God  and  man  in  conversion. 

Upon  the  topic  of  the  atonement,  very  many  fresh  and  useful  ideas  are 
suggested.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  elaborated  theory  of  the 
atonement,  as  we  in  America  understand  that  word.  Several  views  which 
have  been  held  in  the  history  of  the  church  are  rejected,  including  the  juris¬ 
tical  theories  of  Anselm  and  the  Reformers.  Schnedermann’s  statement  of 
the  doctrine,  freely  rendered,  is  as  follows  (p.  129):  “The  significance  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  is  that  he  assumed  them  as  the  last  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  disturbance  introduced  into  the  world  by  sin.  He  thus 
exhibits  the  most  complete  antithesis  to  sin  and  conquers  it  amid  humanity. 

....  Thus  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  man,  in  the  fullest  opposition  to  the 
world  which  had  separated  itself  from  God,  sought  alone  for  communion 
with  God,  clung  to  it  amid  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  so  in  substance 
restored  again  the  lost  communion  with  God  to  the  race.”  This  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  substantially  the  view  of  Ritschl,  that  Jesus  maintained  his 
communion  with  God  through  all  the  sufferings  of  death,  and  thus  led  men 
to  God. 

The  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  altogether  satisfy  us.  We  have 
already  indicated  what  seems  to  us  the  principal  fault  ;  the  undue  emphasis 
of  the  subjective  element.  The  utter  confidence  which  the  writer  has  in 
this  proof  seems  to  have  led  him,  as  it  did  Luther  himself,  to  certain  un¬ 
necessary,  and,  as  we  deem  them,  incorrect  statements  and  concessions. 
Too  much  room  is  given  for  “  differences,  errors,  and  weaknesses,”  and  it 
is  too  great  freedom  with  the  Scriptures  when  it  is  said  that  though  the 
millennial  kingdom  is  “expressly  taught”  in  Rev.  xx.  1-6,  it  is  “  open  to 
many  questions  ”  (p.  222.)  The  statement  that  a  Bible  is  not  complete 
without  the  Apocrypha,  will  also  astonish  the  generality  of  readers. 
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We  can  note  but  one  topic  more.  In  his  treatment  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  Schnedermann  rejects  the  Lutheran  theory  that  the 
body  of  the  Lord  is  conveyed  “in,  with,  and  under  ’’  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine.  The  sacrament  is  designed  to  make  the  Christian  as  certain  of 
salvation,  upon  faith,  as  he  is  that  he  has  partaken  of  the  instituted  meal. 

The  work  thus  marks  at  several  points,  a  distinct  advance  on  the  whole, 
in  Lutheran  theology,  and  illustrates  in  its  adherence  to  the  main  outlines 
of  the  great  system  of  theology  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Re¬ 
formers,  the  vitality  of  their  conceptious  of  the  truth. 

Dialoc.ue  Between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  entitled  ’Avn^o/.fj  JlaniaKov 
Kai  'lovAaiuvrrpb^  /lovax^v  riva.  The  Greek  Text  edited  with  Intro¬ 

duction  and  Notes,  together  with  a  Discussion  of  Christian  Polemics  against 
the  Jews.  Inaugural  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Marburg,  presented  by  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert. 
New  York,  1889.  (pp.  iv.  94,  8vo.) 

The  fortunate  discovery  by  himself,  under  an  incorrect  title,  of  this  dia¬ 
logue  in  MS.  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  and  the  existence  of  two 
other  MSS.  of  the  work,  have  led  Professor  McGiffert  to  publish  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  introduction  and  notes.  The  dialogue  is  a 
late  specimen  (dated  by  Professor  McGiffert  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
century)  of  Christian  polemics  against  the  Jews.  Works  of  this  kind,  which 
were  at  first  real  dialogues  between  contending  parties,  or  sought  to  deal 
with  the  real  objections  of  the  Jews,  had  become  by  this  time  extremely  ar¬ 
tificial,  and  the  Jewish  interlocutors  were  only  “  lay  figures,”  as  McGiffert 
aptly  styles  them,  without  real  part  in  the  discussion.  They  were,  in  fact, 
merely  the  form  into  which  the  biblical  apology  for  Christianity  had  fallen, 
because  it  had  been  first  employed  against  those  who  reverenced  the  an¬ 
cient  Scriptures,  the  Jews.  The  present  dialogue  considers  principally  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  proving  it  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  mission  of  Christ, 
showing  that  he  was  to  be  the  Messiah  of  all  nations,  and  that  he  was  fore¬ 
told  very  minutely  by  the  prophets.  As  a  specimen  of  the  editor’s  art,  the 
book  is  well-nigh  perfect.  It  discusses  the  nature  of  polemics  against  the 
Jews  in  general,  gives  a  list  of  anti-Jewish  works,  mentioning  thirty-one 
Greek,  and  twenty-nine  Latin  titles,  describes  and  discusses  the  MSS.,  ex¬ 
plains  the  relations  of  the  dialogue  to  other  dialogues  of  the  kind,  and  of  the 
MSS.  to  one  another,  treats  of  the  sources  and  title,  the  time  and  place  of 
composition,  the  authorship,  and  gives  an  analysis  of  the  dialogue.  The 
text  is  based  upon  the  Vatican  MS.;  and  is  furnished  with  the  various  read¬ 
ings  of  the  others.  It  occupies  thirty-three  pages,  and  is  followed  by  a  few 
interesting  notes.  The  writer  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  school  of 
Harnack,  and  the  book  is  a  credit  to  that  school. 

Romanism  versus  the  Public  Scho6l  System.  By  Daniel  Dorchester, 
I).  D.  New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  1888.  (pp.  351.  sjxsj.) 

This  little  volume  is  an  expansion  of  the  portion  of  the  author’s  book 
“Christianity  in  the  United  States”  which  relates  to  the  title.  It  is  divided 
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into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  the  history  of  the  contest,  which  gives  no 
essential  facts  in  addition  to  the  larger  work,  but  adds  many  details  ;  and 
the  second  discussing  the  questions  involved  in  the  contest.  Some  of  the 
topics  here  are  “  The  Right  and  Duty  of  the  State  to  Educate,”  “  The  Pa¬ 
rochial  System  for  All  Parties,”  “Can  Both  Parties  patronize  the  Public 
Schools  harmoniously,  and  upon  what  Basis?”  “The  Pretensions  of  Rome 
as  an  Educator.”  The  book  is  marked  by  the  well-known  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  Dr.  Dorchester's  writing,  and  the  statistical  element  is  largely  repre¬ 
sented. 

Manual  of  Church  History  for  Students.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Kurtz.  Au¬ 
thorized  translation  from  the  latest  revised  edition  by  Rev.  John  Mac- 
pherson,  M.  A.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  t.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls.  1889.  (pp.  550.  5JX3J.)  The  Foreign  Biblical  Library.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicholl,  M.  A. 

We  have  noticed  this  church  history  in  its  ninth  edition  (vol.  xlii.  p.  781), 
and  need  say  nothing  more  than  to  repeat  that  it  is  the  best  mine  of 
ready  information  upon  the  whole  field  of  church  history  accessible  to  the 
student.  The  present  translation  is  by  far  the  best  ever  made.  The  trans¬ 
lator  knows  how  to  deal  with  that  despair  of  translators,  the  German  sen¬ 
tence,  and  make  it  speak  English.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  edition  is 
the  omission  of  many  titles  of  German  books  and  the  substitution  of  Eng¬ 
lish  titles  in  their  place,  a  change  which  will  be  welcome  to  many  an  Amer¬ 
ican  student.  The  translation,  however,  is  not  made  from  the  “latest" 
edition,  since  at  least  one,  and  we  think  two  editions  have  come  out  since, 
each  improved  upon  its  predecessor. 

Brief  Inroduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  R.  V.  Foster,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  School  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.  Chicago  and  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1889.  (pp- 
148.  5fx3.) 

Partly  on  account  of  its  brevity,  but  still  more  because  of  the  perspicac¬ 
ity  and  good  judgment  of  the  writer,  this  little  volume  will  be  found  a  most 
serviceable  guide  to  students  and  young  pastors,  both  in  selecting  their 
working  libraries  and  in  directing  their  systematic  study. 
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Abbot’s,  Ezra,  The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  Other  Critical 
Essays,  noticed,  573. 

Acts  xxvi.  28,  note  on,  562. 

Assyrian  Months,  note  on,  564. 

Atonement,  Dr.  Cochran  on  the  Mor¬ 
al  System  and  the,  article  on,  by 
G.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  475 ;  the 
atonement  presupposes  a  moral 
system  of  the  universe,  475;  Coch¬ 
ran  on  the  morality  of  God,  475  ; 
treatment  of  God’s  government 
as  moral,  476 ;  his  four  parts, 
477  ;  “  The  Moral  System”  should 
have  been  discussed  first,  478; 
characteristic  of  the  law,  478;  con¬ 
dition  of  the  authority  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Law,  479;  eternal  authority  of 
it  not  questioned,  479;  these  views 
show  how  fundamental  is  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  moral  system,  480;  what 
the  law  requires,  481;  on  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  love  required  and  the 
intuition  of  this  quality,  482;  right 
no  entity,  but  a  quality — the  eth¬ 
ics  of  Hushnell’s  vicarious  sacrifice 
refuted,  483;  just  love  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  484;  natural  and 
retributive  consequences  of  acts 
distinguished,  484;  retributions  are 
positive  rewards  and  punishments 
administered  by  God  himself,  485; 
God’s  action — all  according  to  law, 
485;  distinction  between  natural 
and  retributive  effects  of  action  as 
opposed  to  Dr.  Bushnell’s  view, 
486;  objects  to  Butler’s  view,  487; 
punishment  never  disciplinary, 
487;  duration  of  punishment  and 
ill-desert,  488;  the  authority  of 
God  as  a  moral  ruler  a  means  to 
justice,  490;  the  incarnation,  etc., 
490;  necessity  of  a  true  theodicy, 
491 ;  reasons  for  use  of  philosophy, 
491;  repentance  no  reparation  for 
sin,  is  yet  a  condition  of  pardon, 
492;  the  atonement  does  not  make 


God  gracious,  but  expresses  his 
grace,  493;  expiation  necessary  to 
propitiation,  494;  how  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  avert  and  stay  the 
the  demands  of  justice,  495;  Christ 
did  not  assume  the  ill-desert  of 
men,  nor  were  his  sufferings  de¬ 
signed  to  show  God’s  abhorrence 
of  sin,  496;  the  atonement  provis¬ 
ional,  not  strict  substitution,  497; 
argument  against  the  government¬ 
al  view,  497. 

Attributive  Aorist  Participles  in  Pro¬ 
tasis  in  the  New  Testament,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  G.  Ballantine,  D.  D., 
342 :  two  uses  laid  down,  343 ; 
Goodwin’s  Greek  Modes  and  Ten¬ 
ses  referred  to,  and  Professor  Sey¬ 
mour’s  On  the  Use  of  the  Aorist 
Participle  in  Greek,  but  the  latter 
does  not  refer  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  J  elf  quoted,  343  ;  Hadley  and 
Allen  quoted,  also  Winer  with  ex¬ 
amples,  344 ;  S.  G.  Green’s  state¬ 
ment,  345  ;  the  author’s  view  that 
the  participle  accords  with  the  fi¬ 
nite  verb  of  the  same  tense  in  its 
time  meaning,  345  ;  examples,  346; 
remarks  on  the  Revision,  350. 

B. 

Bacon’s,  Thomas  Scott,  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Religion,  an  Essay,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

Ballantine,  W.  G.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 

342.  524. 

Bennett’s,  Charles  W.,  D.  D.,  Chris¬ 
tian  Archaeology,  noticed,  207. 

Bethsaida  of  Luke  ix.  10,  note  on,  374. 

Bible  and  the  Public  Schools,  The, 
article  on,  by  F.  H.  Foster,  Ph.D., 
543  ;  question  of  removal  affected 
by  the  origin  of  its  use,  543  ;  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  in  New  England 
544;  sectarian  instruction  gradually 
discontinued,  545  ;  general  relig¬ 
ious  teaching  continued,  because 
the  nation  is  Christian,  545  ;  Sir 
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Matthew  Hale  quoted,  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Daniel 
Webster  in  Girard  will  case,  546 : 
right  of  society  or  government  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  religion  as¬ 
serted  by  Judge  Story,  547:  tes¬ 
timony  of  Judge  Dwight,  547  ;  the 
morality  essential  to  the  State,  a 
Christian  morality,  548  ;  other  re¬ 
ligious  acts  of  the  government  show 
its  character  and  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  548  ;  origin  of  legal  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  549; 
Catholic  opposition  to  use  of  the 
Bible  begun  in  1869,  £50 ;  action 
of  Cincinnati  schoolboard  in  1862 
reversed  in  1869,  551;  J.  D.  Min¬ 
or’s  application  for  an  injunction 
on  the  rule  excluding  the  Bible, 
granted  by  Judge  Hagans,  551  ; 
Israelites’  action,  551  ;  Hagan’s 
decision  reversed  by  the  Ohio  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  553 ;  this  opposed 
in  its  argument  to  that  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  553  ;  result,  the 
committal  of  the  question  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  to  local  boards 
which  generally  seek  Christian 
teachers  and  they  give  religious 
instruction,  553  ;  objections  to  use 
of  Bible  in  schools,  ist,  by  atheists, 

554  ;  2d.  the  Jews  do  not  object, 

555  :  3d.  the  Catholic  opposition 
began  with  Archbishop  Hughes  in 
1840,  556:  petition  for  a  share  of 
school  funds,  and  objections  to  use 
of  certain  text-books  and  the  Bible, 

556  ;  first  plenary  council  in  1852 
condemned  public  schools  as  god¬ 
less,  and  demand  for  a  share  of 
school  money  renewed,  557;  eight 
States  unite  in  this  demand  in  1853, 
558;  parochial  schools  increasing 
since,  by  demand  of  jhe  Catholic 
priesthood,  not  of  its  laity,  558  ; 
conclusion,  560. 

Bittinger,  Rev.  J,  Q.,  article  by,  321. 

Boardman,  G.  N.,  D.  D.,  notice  by, 
of  Foster’s  translation  of  Grotius’ 
Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  566. 

Books  Received,  207,  392,  576. 

Briggs,  Dr.,  On  the  Higher  Criticism 
and  its  Results,  note  on,  381  ;  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Congre^atioualist,  Feb. 
21,  1889,  381;  language  too  sweep¬ 
ing,  382;  loose  views  of  tradition, 
and  erroneous  statements  as  to 
grounds  of  popular  belief  in  the 


genuineness  of  Old  Testament 
books,  382;  further  statements 
need  more  discrimination,  Kue- 
nen’s  interpretation  referred  to, 
and  Dr.  Brigg’s  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  confes¬ 
sion,  383. 

Bruce’s,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  The  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  noticed,  575. 

Butler’s,  J.  Glentworth,  Bible-work: 
The  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

C. 

Calvert’s.  Arthur,  M.  A.,  School 
Readings  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
noticed,  575. 

Caverno,  Rev.  Charles,  article  by, 

425. 

Christology,  The  Idea  of  Law  in,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Johnson, 
599:  the  inductive  method  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  Christ,  599:  the  fact  of  law 
most  important,  600;  application 
of  the  test  of  facts,  and  especially 
the  fact  of  law,  to  theories  re¬ 
specting  Christ,  —  that,  holding 
him  to  be  in  appearance  human, 
600;  that,  holding  him  to  be  only 
apparently  distinct  from  God,  601; 
that  he  was  a  creature  superior  to 
all  others,  602;  the  Council  of 
Nice  declared  the  personality  and 
consubstantiality  of  the  Son.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  with  its  rationale,  602; 
eternal  generation,  untenable,  603; 
Arians  not  convinced,  a  compro¬ 
mise  proposed  by  Apollinaris, 
605;  Nestorian  view,  606:  Euty- 
chian  or  Monophysite  theory,  607; 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  es¬ 
teem  next  to  that  of  Nice,  607; 
twofold  nature  of  Christ  not 
distinct,  608;  proposition  by  Her- 
aclius  led  to  a  forty  years’  peace, 
sixth  council  in  Constantinople  de¬ 
cided  for  two  natures  and  two 
wills,  the  human  being  subject, 
this  the  orthodox  view  now,  609; 
a  double  consciousness  of  the  Lo¬ 
gos  next  held,  and  for  two  centu¬ 
ries,  609;  modern  view  distinguish¬ 
ing  human  nature  and  personality, 
untenable;  Schleiermacher’s  view, 
and  the  Kenotic  theory  advocated 
by  Dr.  Gess,  610;  objection  as  to 
laying  aside  divine  attributes,  61 1; 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner’s  theory  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  incarnation,  612;  objec¬ 
tions,  613;  foundation  facts  of  the 
New  Testament:  (i)  Christ  was  a 
man;  (2)  he  was  very  God.  This 
position  reached  by  the  critico- 
historical  method,  614;  (3)  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  pre-incarnate  Logos 
included  self-consciousness;  (4)  it 
formed  the  basis  of  Christ’s  per¬ 
sonality;  (5)  certain  facts  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  two  natures,  616; 
(6)  quantitative  effects  of  incarna¬ 
tion,  618;  teachings  of  physiology, 
619;  recapitulation,  622;  the  per¬ 
fect  union  of  the  Logos  with  the 
human  in  Christ  accords  with 
Scripture,  624;  conclusion,  624. 

Cochran’s,  S.  D.,  D.  D.,  The  Moral 
System  and  the  Atonement,  no¬ 
ticed,  384. 

Codex  Vaticanus,  Dr.  Macmillan 
and  the,  note  on,  728. 

Co-Education  at  Oberlin,  article  on, 
by  J.  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  443;  co¬ 
education,  differing  somewhat  from 
that  first  introduced,  is  now  in  use 
in  most  western  and  many  eastern 
colleges,  443,  the  idea  of  the  found¬ 
ers  was  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
New  England  academy,  444;  their 
first  circular  quoted,  444;  a  Ladies’ 
Course  was  established  for  a  high¬ 
er  education  for  girls,  444;  in  1875, 
the  Ladies’  Course  was  named 
Literary  Course,  446;  the  lady 
principal  and  the  “  Ladies’  Board 
of  Managers  ”  co-ordinate  with  the 
faculty,  446;  examples  illustrating 
the  use  of  such  separate  instruc¬ 
tion,  448;  both  sexes  do  not  require 
the  same  training,  449;  different 
rules  required,  450;  both  sexes  here 
not  in  the  same  literary  societies, 
450;  the  gathering  of  the  young  of 
either  sex  into  communities  by 
themselves  has  disadvantages,-less 
when  both  sexes  are  together,  451; 
dangers  of  treating  young  women 
like  young  men,  452  ;  dormitory  re¬ 
quired  as  a  centre  of  influence,  454. 

College  Work,  The  Future  in,  article 
on,  by  Hon.  J-  D.  Cox,  578;  the 
recent  enlargement  of  curricu¬ 
lum  and  faculties  of  the  oldest  col¬ 
leges.  578;  the  advantages  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  smaller  colleges,  578; 
distinction  between  fitting  school. 


college,  and  professional  school, 
579;  no  common  classification  of 
schools  abroad,  579;  education  to 
be  adapted  to  the  first  three  sep¬ 
tennial  periods  of  life.  580;  the  di¬ 
vision  not  arbitrary,  581;  this  pe¬ 
riod  desirable  for  preparatory  and 
college  courses,  582;  desirableness 
of  a  solid  general  education  within 
lines  possible  for  the  smallest  in¬ 
stitutions,  582;  European  teachers 
question  the  advantage  of  German 
University  methods,  582;  electives 
come  under  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  583;  impossible  to  divorce 
preparatory  from  college  courses, 
586;  few  choose  their  career  before 
majority,  585;  choice  of  profession 
should  not  be  made  early,  586  ; 
liberal  education  should  ht  for 
many  duties  and  spheres,  587  ; 
citation  from  J.  R.  Lowell,  588; 
two  years  of  college  study  being 
conceded  to  general  education, 
588  ;  objection  that  busy  men 
must  forget  much  outside  of  their 
profession,  met,  589;  loss  of  much 
that  has  been  learned,  no  argument 
against  the  learning,  590;  value  of 
specific  professional  knowledge, 
591 ;  the  strong  handling  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  the  true  aim,  592;  experienc  e 
has  indicated  the  studies  valuable 
for  discipline,  593;  as  to  subjects 
more  useful,  few  only  can  be  chos¬ 
en,  594 ;  more  may  have  been 
harmed  by  hasty  elections  than 
by  a  too  rigid  course,  595 ;  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  best  education  within 
the  reach  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
596;  these  send  the  best  trained 
teachers,  597;  close  contact  of  pro¬ 
fessor  and  student,  598. 

Cooke’s,  John  Esten,  History  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  noticed,  389. 

Coral  Islands,  Re-examination  of 
Darwin’s  Theory  of,  note  on,  377. 

Cox,  Hon.  J.  D.,  article  by,  577. 

Creative  Laws  and  .Scripture  Revel¬ 
ation,  article  on,  by  .S.  H.  Kellogg, 
D.  D.,  393;  light  of  science  and 
the  Bible  mutually  helpful,  393 ; 
the  former  confirms  the  authority 
of  Scriptures,  394 ;  the  Creator 
worked  in  accordance  with  six 
laws,  394 ;  the  law  of  progress, 
394  ;  inorganic  substances  followed 
by  plants  and  these  by  animals 
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from  lowest  to  highest,  395  ;  note 
quoting  Prof.  Dana  and  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson.  395 ;  progress  ended  if 
man  is  the  end  ;  further  progress 
conceivable,  396 ;  John  Fiske’s 
“Destiny  of  Man"  referred  to, 
396 ;  a  perfect  manifestation  of 
God,  the  end,  and  not  yet  reached, 
397 ;  New  Testament  presents 
Christ  as  such  a  manifestation, 
398 ;  the  second  Adam  the  head 
of  a  new  order  of  manhood  with  a 
spiritual  body  (2  Cor.  xv.),  398  ; 
second  law  of  creative  process. 
Progress  by  ages,  400 ;  each  age 
marked  by  a  dominant  form,  401  ; 
Scripture  distinguishes  present  age 
from  the  “age  to  come,” dominant 
type  of  the  latter  being  the  spiritual 
era,  402  ;  third  law  of  anticipative 
or  prophetic  forms,  402  ;  Agassiz 
says  earlier  organic  forms  fore¬ 
shadow  succeeding  ones,  403 ; 
Prof.  Dana  cited,  403  ;  note  citing 
Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  403  ;  this  true  of 
the  present  age  and  illustrated  by 
Enoch,  Elijah,  Christ,  404 ;  mir¬ 
aculous  body  of  Christ  and  ascen¬ 
sion,  405 ;  prophetic  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  age,  406  ;  fourth  law,  creative 
interpositions,  406 ;  this  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  evolution  of  new  spe¬ 
cies,  406 ;  and  with  variety  in 
methods  of  creation,  407  ;  record 
of  the  rocks  which  shows  breaks 
requiring  divine  intervention,  407  ; 
especially  creation  of  moral  agents, 
407 ;  Profs.  Virchow,  Dana,  and 
Wallace  declare  the  necessity  of 
creative  interpositions,  408  ;  science 
affirms  them  at  least  for  creation 
of  matter,  life  and  free  moral 
agents,  409  ;  is  such  interposition 
to  be  expected  further?  409; 
Scripture  affirms  it,  410 ;  fifth  law, 
of  exterminations,  410 ;  Prof.  Dana 
quoted,  causes  various,  41 1  ;  in 
each  epoch  preparation  for  new 
and  higher  forms,  41 1 ;  scriptural 
record  of  the  Deluge,  412  ;  science 
indicates  the  need  of  extermina¬ 
tion  of  types  unfitted  for  new  age, 
412 ;  New  Testament  representa¬ 
tions  of  close  of  the  present  age 
by  fire,  413;  sixth  law,  that  of  prep¬ 
aration,  414 ;  purification  of  at¬ 
mosphere  in  carboniferous  age, 
415 ;  Scripture  emphasizes  the 


preparatory  character  of  this  age, 
415;  the  “  dispensations  ”  of  this 
age,  analogous  to  subordinate  per¬ 
iods  in  past  geologic  epochs,  415, 
possible  physical  preparation  of 
earth  is  now  advancing,  416 ; 
especially  this  age  is  preparatory 
to  the  next  as  respects  the  spirit¬ 
ual  man,  416 ;  apologetic  bearing 
of  the  foregoing,  417 ;  the  Bible 
and  geology  in  accord,  417  ;  espec¬ 
ially  as  regards  the  law  of  prepar¬ 
ation.  417 ;  the  cruder  cosmogo¬ 
nies  contradict  the  law  of  progress, 
418  ;  Hindoos  represent  the  four 
ages  of  man  as  retrogressive,  418  ; 
Buddhism  similar,  419 ;  reference 
to  the  author’s  “Light  of  Asia” 
and  “Light  of  the  World,”  419 ; 
note,  law  of  prophetic  types  want¬ 
ing  in  heathen  cosmogonies,  419  ; 
true  of  the  Koran,  419  ;  superiori¬ 
ty  of  the  Bible  due  to  inspiration, 
420  ;  presumption  from  uniformity 
of  nature  against  .Scripture,  un¬ 
founded.  420 ;  interpretation  of 
Scripture  aided  by  the  coincidences, 
illustrated,  421  ;  bearing  on  the¬ 
odicy.  421  ;  significance  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  and  of  the  reptilian  ages  not 
discoverable  till  their  outcome  ap¬ 
peared,  422  ;  so  this  age  of  sin  and 
death  points  to  a  better,  423  ;  is 
preparatory  to  it,  and  explained  in 
part  at  least  by  it,  424. 

Critical  notes,  181,  369,  562.  721. 

Current  Discussions  in  Theology, 
noticed,  575. 

Curry’s,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  The  Book 
of  Job,  noticed,  202. 

Cutler’s,  Carroll,  D.  D.,  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Ethics,  noticed,  568. 

D. 

Daniel,  Age  of,  note  on,  371. 

Darwin  on  Herbert  Spencer,  note 
on,  181. 

Dawson’s,  Sir  J.  W..  LL.  D.,  Mod¬ 
ern  Science  in  Bible  Lands,  no¬ 
ticed,  572. 

Dieulafoy,  M.,  article  by,  626. 

Divine  Human  Names,  note  on,  184. 

Dods’,  Marcus.  D.  D.,  The  Exposi¬ 
tor’s  Bible,  noticed,  204. 

Ddllinger’s,  J.  von,  Akademische 
Vortraege,  noticed,  197. 

Dorchester’s,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  Rom- 
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anism  versus  the  Public  School 
System,  noticed,  745. 

Douglas,  James,  D.  D.,  article  by,  50. 

E. 

Eadie's,  John,  D.  D.,  Commentary 
on  Ephesians,  on  Philippians,  and 
on  Colossians,  noticed,  386. 

Encyclopedia  of  Protestant  Theol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  207. 

Eschatology  of  the  New  England  Di¬ 
vines,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  F. 
H.  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  95;  the  Univer- 
salist  controversy  (1785-1805),  con¬ 
cluded,  95;  the  reply  to  Rellyan- 
ism.  John  Smalley,  and  the  New 
England  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  96;  previous  view  of  the 
justice  of  salvation,  97;  treatise  of 
Stephen  West  most  full,  97;  reply 
of  Nathan  Strong  to  “Calvinism 
Improved,”  exegetical  argument, 
gS;  full  treatment  of  objection  that 
eternal  misery  is  inconsistent  with 
divine  benevolence,  100;  correct 
view  of  the  atonement  needed. 
Forgiveness  not  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity,  100;  all  other  replies  similar, 
loi;  Relly’s  notion  of  the  union 
of  Christ  with  human  nature  ans¬ 
wered,  102;  minor  absurdities  of 
Huntington,  103;  sufficiency  of 
probation  to  the  heathen,  104;  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  Emmons  as  to  the 
heathen,  105;  reply  to  Winchester’s 
restorationism,  107;  note  on 
Haynes’  controversy  with  him, 
109:  Balfour’s  “Inquiry"  as  to  place 
of  future  punishment,  109;  aionios 
discussed,  iii;  his  three  essays, 
ii2;Emmons’  sermon  in  reply,  113; 
Charles  Hudson,  a  leading  restor- 
ationist;  114;  Balfour’s  reply,  T15; 
E.  R.  Tyler,  116;  Moses  Stuart’s 
work — discussion  of  aionios,  117; 
of  Sheol  and  a  secondary  meaning 
affirmed,  118;  work  of  Parsons 
Cooke,  1 19;  Universalists  become 
restorationists,  121;  summary  of 
theories  rejected  by  New  England 
divines,  121. 

Esther,  The  Book  of,  and  the  Palace 
of  Ahasuerus,  a  lecture  by  M.  Dieu- 
lafoy,  translated  by  Florence  Os¬ 
good,  626;  authenticity  of  the  book 
not  under  discussion,  but  its  exe¬ 
gesis,  626;  outline  of  the  book. 


627;  controversies  about  it,  628; 
criticism  that  Pur  and  Purim  are 
not  Persian  words,  not  correct, 
628;  Haman  used  the  lot,  628; 
quadrangular  prism  found  in  the 
Memnonium  used  for  casting  lots, 
629;  intervening  time  explained. 
630;  instances  of  the  consequences 
of  irrevocable  decrees,  631;  decree 
against  the  Jews  similar,  633;  no 
mention  of  Esther  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  explained,  634;  dispute  as  to 
Septuagint  word  for  Pur,  634;  oth¬ 
er  explanations  oi Purim  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  636;  plan  of  the  palace.  637; 
palace  described,  638;  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  story,  640;  discus¬ 
sion  of  “the  king’s  gate,”  641; 
scene  of  Mordecai’s  refusal  to  bow 
to  Haman,  642;  terms  for  gifts  to 
and  from  despotic  kings,  6^3;  scene 
of  Esther’s  approach  to  the  king, 
643;  location  of  the  “royal  house,” 
644;  exactness  of  terms  used  in 
the  book,  645;  the  garden  adjacent 
to  Esther’s  banquet-room,  646; 
confirmed  by  Susa  excavations  and 
palace  wall  paintings  at  Persepolis, 
646;  the  royal  apparel  worn  by 
Mordecai,  647;  account  of  the  cour¬ 
iers  sent  forth  and  terms  used  by 
Herodotus,  649;  characteristics  of 
the  last  chapter,  649;  features  of 
the  book  point  to  the  authorship  of 
a  Jew  of  Susa,  640;  Herodotus  and 
other  historians  confirm  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  650;  truth  of  the  story  ap¬ 
parent,  650;  not  that  of  a  romanc¬ 
er,  651;  date  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
652;  identity  of  Xerxes  and  Ahasu- 
erus,  653;  summing  up,  653. 

Everett,  Wm.  E.,  D.  D.,  critical  note 
by,  728. 

F 

Fairchild,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
443- 

Foster,  F.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  articles  by, 
95,  543- 

Foster’s,  Prof.  R.  V.,  Brief  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Theology,  no¬ 
ticed,  746. 

Future  Punishment  and  Recent  Exe¬ 
gesis,  article  on,  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Stevens,  123:  modern  exegesis  af¬ 
firms  the  issues  of  human  proba¬ 
tion  to  be  eternal,  123;  the  question 
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Kolely  one  of  interpretation,  124; 
two  popular  erroneous  impressions, 
125;  Canon  Row  quoted.  Canon 
Farrar,  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris,  126; 
objection  that  the  word  ntwwof  has 
been  misunderstood,  127;  I’rof. 
Plumptre  quoted,  128;  lexicogra¬ 
phy  defines  the  word  as  external, 
Grimm,  128;  certain  import  of  or, 
or  fif  Tut’c  a/wivif,  with  exam¬ 
ples,  129;  argument  from  the  words 
death.  Hades,  etc.,  used  especially 
by  Paul,  130;  these  words  used  in 
a  Christian  sense,  131;  that  Luke 
and  Paul  used  technical  terms  de¬ 
nied  by  Row,  132;  his  work  ap¬ 
proved  by  Andover  Review,  132; 
objection  based  on  popular  belief 
in  Christ's  time,  and  his  language 
to  be  interpreted  in  its  light,  133; 
Edersheim’s  view  of  rabbinic  teach¬ 
ing,  134;  Prof.  .Schilrer’s  view  of 
the  Jewish  doctrines  of  eternal 
punishment  and  Weber’s  work, 
134;  extract  from  the  Mishna,  13s; 
the  eternity  of  punishment  denied 
by  some,  and  the  difference  of  view 
settled  by  unequivocal  utterances 
of  Christ,  136;  objection,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  New  Testament  incon¬ 
sistent  or  incomprehensible,  136; 
list  of  the  supporters  of  the  objec¬ 
tion,  137;  quotation  from  Marten- 
sen,  138;  Scripture  proofs  of  resto¬ 
ration,  138;  Paul  warns, — John 
never,  138;  reply  to  assertion  of 
antinomy,  139;  the  New  Testament 
does  not  make  contradictory  state¬ 
ments,  nor  does  Paul,  140;  Reuss 
cited,  140;  summary,  141. 

G. 

Genesis  of  the  Oxford  Movement  of 
1883,  article  on,  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
White,  654;  Mr.  Grey  in  Robert 
Elsmere  identical  with  T.  H. 
Green  of  Oxford  in  1H33,  654;  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  issued  between  1833 
and  1S41,  655;  lines  of  preparation 
for,  655;  the  effect  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  the  English  Tory 
party,  the  bloodless  revolution  of 
1830,  and  various  abuses,  655;  re¬ 
lation  of  Oxford  to  reform  meas¬ 
ures,  and  consequent  danger,  656; 
the  political  situation,  the  key  to 
the  Tractarian  movement,  657;  a 


period  of  great  literary  activity, 
657;  the  free  intercourse  of  fellows 
and  undergraduates  and  Keble’s 
“Christian  Year,”  658;  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Apostles  with  Coleridge  as 
leader,  659;  introduction  of  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy,  and  distrust  of  the 
letter  of  .Scripture,  759;  Whately, 
Arnold,  and  others,  “noetics,” 
when  J.  11.  Newman  formally 
opened  the  I'ractarian  movement, 
660;  aided  by  Keble  and  Pusey, 
660;  sketch  of  Pusey,  whose  ser¬ 
mon  on  “  National  Apostasy  ” 
began  the  movement,  661;  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Pusey,  662;  Hurrell  Froude, 
brother  of  the  historian,  662:  John 
Henry  Newman,  change  from  Cal¬ 
vinism  to  Rome,  663:  his  remarka¬ 
ble  personal  qualities,  664;  events 
leading  to  the  publication  of  the 
“  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  665;  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  of  their  origin,  665; 
ninety  “  Tracts,”  mostly  by  New¬ 
man,  issued  in  eight  years;  some 
account  of  their  aim  and  effect, 
666;  aim  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  Church  to  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  followers,  667; 
apostolic  succession,  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  the  real  pres¬ 
ence,  667 ;  the  claims  of  the 
English  Church  less  secure  than 
that  of  the  Roman  Church, 
668  ;  steps  leading  to  Rome,  668  ; 
number  of  his  followers  in  twenty 
years,  669  ;  modern  ritualists’  po¬ 
sition,  669  ;  lesson  to  be  derived, 
670. 

German  Periodical  Literature,  189, 
733- 

Gilbert,  Rev.  G.  IL,  Ph.  D.,  article 
by.  229. 

Glacial  Period  and  Noah’s  Deluge, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright, 
D.  I).,  466 ;  connection  between 
the  two  suggested  by  Pres.  War¬ 
ren,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  466 ; 
Sir  Wm.  Dawson  and  Prof.  Clay- 
pole,  467 ;  Newberry’s  map  of 
North  America  in  the  ice  period, 
467  ;  the  theory  deserves  attention, 
on  account  of  the  vast  area  cover¬ 
ed  by  ice  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  468  ;  great  changes  of  land 
on  both  continents  during  the 
Quaternary  period,  469 ;  resulting 
floods — that  of  Noah  possibly  one. 
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469  ;  recent  discoveries  show  that 
the  human  race  had  spread  over 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  both 
continents,  before  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period,  470 ;  many  species 
of  animals  crowded  into  a  small 
area,  471  ;  depression  of  large 
areas  nut  glaciated  and  great  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  in  others  cov¬ 
ering  tens  of  thousands  of  square 
miles,  472:  Prof,  A.  Winchell  sug¬ 
gests  the  pressure  of  the  ice  as  the 
cause  of  the  eruptions.  These 
would  cause  great  floods  by  melt¬ 
ing  the  ice,  so  reducing  the  area 
habitable  by  man  and  animals  and 
probably  causing  their  extinction, 
472;  palaeolithic  implements  found 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere, 
diverse  from  Indian  implements, 
473;  the  Eskimos  possibly  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  antediluvians, 
473:  great  destruction  of  species 
in  the  glacial  period  certain,  and 
only  survivors  at  the  time  of  Noah 
in  western  Asia  probable,  474. 

Gordon,  Rev.  M.  L.,  M.  D.,  critical 
note  by,  369, 

Gray,  Rev.  E.  P.,  critical  note  by, 
374- 

Grotius',  Hugo,  Defence  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Faith,  noticed,  566. 

H. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Notes  on 
Dr.  Riddle's  Edition  of  Robin¬ 
son's,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles 
Leaman,  73;  the  main  positions 
and  text  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  Har¬ 
mony  unchanged  by  Dr.  Riddle, 
73;  few  points  of  change  now  to  be 
discussed,  74;  the  departure  into 
Galilee,  after  the  feast  of  the  Jew's, 
74;  the  final  departure  from  Gali¬ 
lee,  75;  time  of  sending  the  seven¬ 
ty,  not  as  supposed  by  Robinson, 
76;  reasons  for  following  Luke’s 
order,  76;  end  of  Tabernacles,  76; 
followed  by  departure  into  Peraea 
till  the  feast  of  Dedication,  77;  the 
seventy  return,  77;  the  portion  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Luke  ix.  57  not  after  the 
second  circuit  of  Galilee,  78; 
correspondence  with  Matt.  xii. 
unduly  estimated,  and  in  only  two 
points,  79;  miracles  dififerent  and 
in  different  places  and  times,  and 
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other  differences.  So;  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  80:  crowds  the  day  beyond 
any  other,  81;  Luke  ix.  57-62,  also 
displaced  by  Robinson  on  account 
of  correspondence  of  events  which 
very  probably  were  repeated,  82; 
Andrews’ arrangement  improbable, 
better  regard  the  incidents  of 
Luke’s  narrative  as  occurring  as 
they  approached  another  village. 
83;  Luke  xi.  and  xii.  and  xiii.  1-9 
follow  the  work  of  the  seventy, 
and  in  Peraea,  83;  character  of  the 
passage,  points  of  resemblance  to 
Galilean  ministry,  34;  summary. 
85;  Luke  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10  wrongly 
placed  by  Robinson  after  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  Lazarus,  85;  reasons, — our 
Lord’s  retirement  after  that  event, 
86;  best  placed  after  the  Dedication 
and  belongs  together.  ?7;  ministry 
here  unlike  his  earlier  ministry, 
and  better  suited  to  this  period,  its 
features,  88;  not  incompatible  with 
“abode,"  89;  not  unsuccessful,  yet 
retirement  in  Ephraim  necessary, 
90;  summary,  90;  Luke  xvii.  ii- 
xviii.  14  entire  belongs  to  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  Ephraim  to  Bethany,  91; 
separated  portions,  92;  reasons  for 
the  separation,  92;  gospel  of  the 
ascent,  order  of  events,  94;  the  vis¬ 
it  to  Zacchaeus  should  precede  the 
healing  of  blind  Bartimaeus,  243; 
reconcilable  with  Luke  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  healing  took 
place  as  he  was  nigh  the  city,  295; 
a  sojourn  in  the  city  with  excur¬ 
sions  from  it  improbable,  295;  the 
transposition  of  the  healing  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  other  necessary  transpo¬ 
sitions  in  Luke’s  Gospel,  296;  “to 
draw  nigh”  may  also  mean  “to  be 
nigh,"  296;  the  phrase  ends  an  ex¬ 
planatory  clause,  297;  harmony 
given,  298;  harmony  of  events 
from  departure  from  Galilee  to  ar¬ 
rival  at  Bethany,  299;  departures 
from  Robinson,  299;  the  place  in 
John’s  narrative  for  the  Supper, 
300;  summary  of  reasons,  302; 
Jesus  before  the  Jews,  and  Peter’s 
denials,  302;  suggested  harmony, 
303;  the  appearance  to  the  women, 
important,  455;  the  accounts  dis¬ 
criminated,  456;  re.isons  for  plac¬ 
ing  Matt,  xxviii.  8-10,  etc.,  after 
the  appearance  to  Mary,  458;  a 
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succession  of  visits  probable,  458;  (i)  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  perfec- 

no  particular  order  demonstrable,  tion.  Two  prominent  theories, the 
but  an  order  suggested,  459;  some  Arminian  and  the  Oberlin,  Wes- 
minor  changes  from  Robinson’s  ley  and  Finney  quoted.  Few  pas- 
order,  as  to  time  of  Supper,  etc.,  sages  supporting  the  theory  refer 
460:  numbering  the  parallel  por-  to  the  Spirit,  presumption  against 

tions  suggested,  461;  passages  it,  282  ;  Paul  did  not  attain  it,  283; 

from  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  be  (2)  does  the  Spirit  guide  in  practi- 

added,  462:  section  174  of  Har-  cal  affairs?  Primarily  in  regard  to 

mony,  also  sections  175  and  176,  religious  truth,  2S3  ;  (3)  how  is 

4f>2.  this  guidance  to  be  distinguished  ? 

Harper,  Prof.  W.  R.,  Elements  of  direct  answer  not  given  in  the 
Hebrew  Syntax,  noticed,  201.  Bible,  284:  (4)  relation  of  the 

Holy  Spirit,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  Spirit  to  the  unregenerate,  2S5  ; 
of  the,  article  on,  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  VI.  Review  of  works  on  the 
D,  D.,  262;  this  doctrine  held  subject,  John  Owen’s  work,  285; 

in  the  early  creeds,  subordinate  to  Archdeacon  Hare’s  “Mission  of 

that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Comforter,”  286 ;  Bampton 

262  :  modern  writers  do  the  same,  lectures  of  George  Moberly,  287  ; 

263  ;  because  the  proof  of  the  deity  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 

of  Chris^  settles  the  controversy  Ghost,  by  the  Roman  Cardinal  H. 

as  to  th6  unity  of  the  Godhead,  E.  Manning,  288  ;  the  Paraclete, 

263  :  the  Spirit  is  not  incarnate,  attributed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of 

264  ;  his  personality  of  prime  im-  London,  289;  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee 

portance,  264  ;  Old  Testament  re-  and  Dr.  Schmid,  290;  Dr.  Marten- 

ferences,  264;  New  Testament!  sen’s  Christian  Dogmatics  and 
uses  of  the  term  embraced  in  four  |  Christian  Ethics,  290  ;  Theologi- 
classes,  265  ;  biblical  proofs  of  his  cal  essays  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  281  ; 
personality.  I.  It  is  taught  in  Dr.  Daniel  .Steele’s  Love  Kn- 

the  Bible  by  ascription  of  personal  throned  and  Milestone  Papers, 292. 

attributes,  266  ;  and  personal  acts,  Hovey’s,  A.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bib- 

267  ;  personal  pronouns  applied  to  Heal  Eschatology,  noticed,  386. 
him,  268 ;  objection:  It  is  a  mere  Huther’s,  J.  Ed.,  Th.  D.,  Hand 
influence  personified.  Answer,  Book  to  the  Epistles  of  Timothy 

268  :  represented  as  pouted  out,  im-  |  and  Titus  noticed,  387. 
plying  impersonality.  Answer,  i 

269  ;  11.  The  Holy  Spirit,  a  person  i  L 

distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  ! 

Son,  269:  III.  The  Holy  Spirit  rep-  I  Immanency,  The  Divine,  article  on, 
resented  as  God,  by  ascribing  di-  i  by  James  Douglas,  D.D.,  50;  rela- 

vine  attributes  to  him,  270  ;  di-  tion  to  instinct,  50;  instinct  dis- 

vine  works,  divine  honors,  272  ;  tinguished  from  reason  and  intel- 

IV.  His  relations  to  the  Father  lect,  50;  examples:  bees,  51;  form 

and  the  Son.  272  ;  to  the  Bible  as  of  cells  and  calculations  of  Koenig 

its  inspirer,  two  schools  of  theolo-  and  others;  52;  Buffon’s  theory 

gians,  one  teaching  subjective  in-  untenable,  54;  ants,  foraging  and 

spiration,  represented  by  Coler-  '  leaf-cutting,  ant  rice.  55;  the  “hom- 

idge.  Dr.  Arnold,  .\rchdeacon  Hare  ing”  instinct,  56;  theories  as  to 

and  Mr.  Maurice,  274:  the  other  source  of  instinct,  Descartes;  that 

teaches  objective,  supernatural.  !  it  originates  from  action  of  the 

limited  inspiration,  274  ;  Old  and  outer  world  upon  the  nerve  cen- 

New  Testament  pro  >fs  in  two  tres,  57;  objection,  ambiguity  of 

classes,  275  ;  of  works  of  in-  “originality,”  57;  used  of  another 

spiration  the  Bible  says  little,  cause,  distinct  from  that  which 

277  ;  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  .  produces  reflex  actions,  58;  Lewes’ 

individuals,  regenerating;  278  ;  by  j  theory  of  “lapsed  intelligence,” 

means,  279  ;  sanctifying,  280 ;  by  1  untenable  and  insufficient,  59, 

the  truth,  281  ;  V.  Minor  points,  I  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  does 
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not  account  for  the  origin,  if  it 
does  for  the  selection  of  instinct, 
6i;  also  assumes  instincts  that 
were  dropped,  61;  their  origin  in 
intelligence  necessarily  superhu¬ 
man,  62:  also  by  impulse  from 
within,  63;  moral  instincts,  63; 
self-sacrifice,  their  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture,  due  also  to  a  power  within, 
64;  wide  extent  of  the  principle, 
65;  immanent  in  humanity,  exam¬ 
ple  from  a  Red  River  steamer,  66; 
relation  to  moral  character,  not 
necessarily  accompanied  with  free 
conscious  choice.  67;  yet  checked, 
it  gives  depraved  moral  character, 
68;  repression  of  religious  or  mor¬ 
al-instinct,  67;  as  in  employment 
of  heathen  muses,  and  the  case  of 
the  priest  and  Levite,  69;  obed¬ 
ience  to  moral  impulses,  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  69;  Kant’s  error 
in  his  theory  of  a  good  will,  70; 
obedience  prompted  by  love  of  the 
right  is  moral  freedom,  71;  moral 
instinct  of  self-sacrifice  in  brutes 
and  men,  of  divine  origin,  72. 

Intellectual  Element  in  Matter,  The, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  C,  Caverno,  425; 
design  to  use  elementary  facts  of 
chemistry  familiar  to  the  common 
mind,  425  ;  mhtter  not  suggestive 
of  design  because  not  properly 
questioned,  426  ;  J.  Clerk  Max¬ 
well’s  testimony  as  to  atoms,  427  ; 
H,  Spencer’s  phrase  “Carpenter 
theory”  set  against  “  Fabrication 
of  atoms,”  427 ;  Janet  on  Final 
Causes  criticised,  427  ;  mechanism 
necessarily  suggests  ends  in  view, 
428  ;  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry 
to  be  discussed,  429  ;  the  sixty-five 
elements,  possibly  resolvable  into 
one,  429 ;  few  elements  found 
pure,  430 ;  but  combined  in  defin¬ 
ite  proportions,  430;  this,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  fact,  and  suggestive  of  in¬ 
telligence,  431  ;  figures  on  a  slate 
compared  to  the  mathematics  in 
its  chemical  composition,  432  ; 
universality  of  this  expression  in 
water,  432  ;  granite,  433  ;  man’s 
mathematical  capacity  discovers 
in  it  the  impress  of  another  mathe¬ 
matical  capacity,  433  ;  atoms  and 
molecules  show  the  stamp  of  in¬ 
tellect  in  their  character,  434 ; 
force  uniting  atoms  to  form  mole¬ 


cules,  also  mathematically  com¬ 
putable,  435  ;  this  reckoning  for 
the  earth  infinite,  435  ;  the  ele¬ 
ments  combine  in  meteors  and 
probably  everyw'here,  436  ;  re¬ 
quiring  an  arithmetic  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  436  ;  will  is  thus  indicated, 
436  ;  same  formula  alw.ays  for  the 
same  substance,  437  ;  matter  the 
receptacle  of  beauty,  438  ;  this  real 
without  sensitive  organisms  to 
perceive  it,  439  ;  every  drop  of 
water  or  particle  of  silica  or  alum¬ 
ina  has  in  it  the  lesthetic  decree, 
440;  the  xsthetics  of  matter  evince 
mind  as  truly  as  its  mathematics, 

440  ;  so  in  music,  the  ratios  of  the 
vibrations  are  discovered,  but  not 
determined,  by  the  musicians, 

441  ;  matter  reveals  the  triad  of 
capacities,  intellect,  sensibility, 
and  will,  442. 

Interpretation,  Uses  and  Abuses  of 
an  Important  Principle  of,  304 ; 
the  nature  of  the  subject  modifies 
meaning  of  words,  304 ;  anthropo¬ 
morphic  language,  305  ;  influences 
of  the  context,  306 ;  the  analogy 
of  faith,  307 ;  organic  relations 
of  language,  308  ;  danger  from 
dogmatism,  309 ;  unavoidable 
mysteries,  310  ;  erroneous  dogma¬ 
tic  objections  to  the  Pentateuch, 

31 1  ;  did  David  worship  idols? 

312  ;  authorship  of  the  noth 
Psalm,  313  ;  interpretation  of 
Gen.  i.,  314  ;  elasticity  of  the 
word  “day,”  314;  legitimate 
sphere  of  synthetic  interpretation, 
314  ;  Mosaic  authority  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  not  disproved,  315  ;  New 
Testament  testimony  to  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Pentateuch  not  to 
be  rejected,  316  ;  true  science  wel¬ 
comes  light  from  every  quarter, 
317;  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  a 
question  of  history  as  well  as  well 
as  of  criticism,  318  ;  date  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Peter,  319  ;  fragmentary  char¬ 
acter  of  early  historical  documents, 
319  ;  the  New  Testament  a  good 
witness  to  Old  Testament  author¬ 
ship,  320. 

J. 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  D.  I).,  article  by, 
599- 
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Johnstone’s,  Robert,  D.  D.,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  First  Peter,  noticed, 

387. 

Journal  of  Transactions  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Institute,  noticed,  205. 

K. 

Kedney’s,  John  Steinfort,  D.  D., 
Christian  Doctrine  Harmonized 
and  its  Rationality  Vindicated,  no¬ 
ticed,  737. 

Kellogg,  S.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
393- 

L. 

Laurie,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  critical 
notes  by,  184,  564. 

Lawrence’s,  Mrs.  M.  W.  (Meta 
Lander),  The  Tobacco  Problem, 
noticed,  574. 

Leaman,  Rev.  Charles,  articles  by, 
73.  293.  455. 

Leonard,  Rev.  D.  L.,  article  by,  209. 

Lias’,  Rev.  J.  J.,  First  Corinthians 
with  notes,  noticed,  574. 

Linguistic  Evidence  of  the  Degener¬ 
acy  of  Savage  Tribes,  note  on,  725. 

Lost  Writings  quoted  and  referred 
to  in  the  Old  Testament,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Price,  Ph.  D., 
351  ;  references  to  works  now  un¬ 
known,  among  the  difficulties  of 
the  Old  Testament,  351  ;  quota¬ 
tions  of  earlier  books,  352  ;  the 
names  and  probable  character  of 
works  referred  to,  352  ;  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  353  ;  the 
Book  of  Jasher,  353  ;  harvest  of 
the  topic  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
eight  books,  354  ;  and  seven  His¬ 
tories,  357  ;  and  two  Comment¬ 
aries  and  one  “Chronicles,”  360 ; 
one  “Acts,”  two  Visions,  361  ;  one 
“  Prophecy  ”  and  one  “  Lamenta¬ 
tions  ”  all  in  Kings  and  Chroni¬ 
cles,  362  ;  Miscellaneous  Works, 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  songs, 
treatises  on  trees  and  animals, 
364  ;  current  proverbs  quoted,  364: 
summary,  364  ;  chronological  list 
of  ten  authors,  366  ;  ten  questions 
suggested  by  this  study,  aid  in  de¬ 
termining  troublesome  points  in 
Old  Testament  study,  367. 

Love’s,  Wm.  De  Loss,  D.  D.,  Fu¬ 
ture  Probation  Examined,  noticed, 

385. 


“  Lovest  thou  me?”  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  D.D.,524: 
the  question  requires  an  inductive 
answer,  524 ;  ex-Pres.  Woolsey 
quoted  as  to  early  meanings  of 
(Iti/Ju).  Modern  Greek  use  of 
ayoTTOi  and  525  ;  the  Aramaic 
used  in  our  Saviour’s  time  was  in¬ 
capable  of  expressing  the  suppos¬ 
ed  distinction,  the  usage  of  the 
Septuagint  decisive,  526 ;  Septua- 
gint  usage  of  the  verbs  and  corres¬ 
ponding  substantives  showing  no 
difference,  527 ;  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  usage  similar,  528  ;  one 
unique  sense  of  each,  529; 
compounds  of  numerous,  and 
none  of  aydrcf/,  529;  Trench’s  dis¬ 
tinction  quoted,  530;  remarks  on  the 
quotation,  532;  Cremer,  533;  com¬ 
ments,  534;  ex-Pres.  Woolsey  on, 
535;  remarks,  536;  Thayer’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Grimm’s  Lexicon  on, 
537:  remarks,  538;  Schleusner's 
lexicon  states  their  identity 
of  meaning,  538;  explanations  by 
the  commentators  of  the  inter¬ 
change  of  words  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Peter,  539;  remarks,  541. 

“  Lovest  thou  me,”  note  on,  731. 

Ltinemann’s  Dr.  G.,  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  noticed,  387. 

M. 

Macpherson’s,  Rev.  John,  transla¬ 
tion  of  Kurtz’s  Church  History, 
noticed,  746, 

Magoun,  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 

475. 

McGiffert’s  Edition  of  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew, 
noticed,  745. 

Ministerial  Responsibility,  the  Limits 
of,  article  on,  by  Rev.  E.  N. 
Packard,  28;  increased  pressure  on 
the  ministry  through  neglect  of 
social  duties  by  the  laity,  28;  the 
cause  of  this,  the  increase  of  world¬ 
liness,  29;  women  maintain  the  mis¬ 
sionary  interest,  30;  neglect  to 
transfer  church  relations,  30;  non¬ 
support  of  the  second  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vice  and  consequences,  31;  debt 
for  new  church,  32;  difficulty  of 
sustaining  the  weekly  prayer¬ 
meeting,  32;  efforts  by  organiza¬ 
tion  to  distribute  church  work,  33; 
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constitution  of  the  early  churches,  ! 
34;  this  may  have  been  intended 
for  a  pattern,  35;  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers’  offices  and  usage,  36;  j 
deacons  too  engrossed  with  busi¬ 
ness,  Christian  Endeavor  work 
approved,  37;  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  most  efficient  by  employing 
many  helpers,  38;  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  most  useful,  39;  how  far 
is  the  minister  responsible  for  the 
acceptableness  of  his  message  ?  40; 
adjustments  of  thought  to  new 
ideas,  perplexing,  41;  the  truth  not 
to  be  compromised,  41;  the  minis¬ 
ter  an  interpreter,  not  creator,  of 
the  truth,  42;  opposition  assumed 
from  the  old  enmity  of  the  soul  to 
God,  43;  Unitarians  and  liberals 
deny  this,  44;  Munger  reconstructs 
the  doctrines,  44;  Dr.  Channing  in 
1830  took  the  same  ground,  45; 
Emerson  to  the  same  effect,  45;  the 
gospel  supernatural  and  not  a 
scheme  of  thought  to  be  adjusted 
to  every  phase  of  opinion,  46;  but 
the  preacher  must  know  and  meet 
difficulties,  46;  outward  calls 
tempt  to  lower  the  standard  of 
real  efficiency,  47;  the  call  is  also 
to  serve  the  church  universal,  and 
for  personal  holiness,  48;  the  week 
of  prayer  and  similar  seasons  add 
to  the  pastor’s  burdens  made  in 
part  by  himself,  48;  closing  sum¬ 
mary,  49. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1889, 
noticed,  389. 

Music  and  Christian  Education,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  E.  S.  Steele,  142;  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts  to  a  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation,  142;  teleology  the  essence 
of  the  ideal,  143;  education  aims  ' 
at  enlargement  of  mind  in  the 
ideal  realm,  not  utility  chiefly,  144  ; 
education  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts,  both  aiming  at  the 
ideal,  145;  science  deals  with  facts, 
and  art  addresses  the  imagination, 
yet  the  latter  is  not  inferior,  146; 
art  requires  and  produces  culture, 
147;  art  and  science  both  educate,  i 
and  music,  being  one  of  the  arts,  ' 
must  have  place  in  a  Christian  ed-  ! 
ucation,  148;  musical  culture  should 
include  the  higher  and  that  which 
is  appreciated  by  only  a  few,  149; 
the  best  existing  products  of  the 


art,  the  true  standard,  150;  objec¬ 
tion,  that  development  of  musical 
taste  must  be  gradual,  admitted, 

1 51;  the  largest  faith  in  the  power 
of  good  music  to  win  its  way,  152; 
objection  that  a  high  standard  will 
not  benefit  the  masses,  but  it 
increases  the  number  of  the  highly 
educated,  153;  simple  and  light 
music  not  to  be  rejected,  153;  the 
character  of  music  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  end,  as  devotional 
music,  154;  music  forgospiel  hymns 
to  be  judged  by  itself,  155;  Sunday- 
school  music,  155;  poor  music 
poorly  rendered  not  an  aid  to  de¬ 
votion,  156;  musical  education  has 
a  twofold  end,  157;  advancement 
of  musical  skill,  155;  advantages  of 
a  school  of  music,  158;  musician’s 
education,  160;  a  conservatory  ben¬ 
efits  an  associated  college,  164;  it 
gives  dignity  to  the  art  and  enrich¬ 
es  the  national  life,  165;  it  affords 
a  standard  of  criticism  for  music, 
and  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
art,  166;  it  imparts  to  music  a 
needed  Christian  character,  161; 
the  ideal  life  separable  from  the 
practical,  168;  endowments  need¬ 
ed  for  conservatories,  168. 

Mythic  Phrases  in  Modern  Mission 
Fields,  The  Use  of,  note  on,  by 
Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  369. 

N. 

Notable  Decade,  Our,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  209;  growth 
from  1820  to  1850,  209;  increase  of 
facilities  for  travel  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  210;  industrial  development, 
212;  formation  of  our  literature 
and  educational  progress,  213;  po¬ 
litical  progress,  213;  religious  rev¬ 
olution,  215;  realm  of  theology  in¬ 
vaded,  218;  revivals,  French  infi¬ 
delity,  219;  missions,  home  and 
foreign,  promoted,  220;  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges  founded, 
222;  agitation  and  reform,  disas¬ 
ters,  222;  denominational  strife, 
224;  temperance  agitation  and 
Washingtonian  movement,  225; 
abolition,  225;  modern  socialism, 
transcendentalism,  prison  reform, 
etc.,  226;  benevolent  institutions, 
227;  summary,  227. 
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P. 

Packard,  Rev.  E.  N.,  article  by,  28. 

Paine,  J.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  article  by,  171; 
critical  note  by,  371. 

Perception,  Philosophy  of,  article  on, 
by  H.  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  671;  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton’s  work  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  yet  of  use,  671;  his  definition 
discussed,  672;  definition  accepted 
as  to  the  outer  bounds  of  its  ac¬ 
tion,  673;  a  crudity  remains,  674; 
Hamilton’s  treatment  of  conscious¬ 
ness  faulty,  674;  perception  an  ob¬ 
ject,  dr  one  of  the  objects  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  675;  confounding  the 
two,  leads  to  agnosticism,  675:  per¬ 
ception  distinguished  from  judg¬ 
ment,  676;  general  view  of  its  re¬ 
lations,  677;  consciousness  as  wit¬ 
ness,  different  meanings  of  the 
term,  678;  Jouffroy’s  statement, 
679:  testimony  of  consciousness,  j 
incontrovertible,  but  may  be  im-  1 
perfect,  679;  confirmable  by  com-  j 
parison  of  testimonies,  6S0;  first  ! 
essential  of  perception,  681;  con-  i 
sciousness  sometimes  indistinct,  I 
b8i;  the  locus  must  be  within  the  I 
sphere  of  the  ego,  682;  the  non-ego  ! 
must  be  real,  683;  it  must  be  an  I 
immediate  of  perception,  684;  j 

action  of  the  inner  factor,  685:  Ar-  | 
istotle’s  “phantasm,  ”685;  cognitive  | 
function  in  action,  686;  perception  I 
leads  on  to  judgment,  687;  our  j 
conscious  communion  with  the 
outer  world,  an  important  truth, 
688;  the  outer  factor,  a  thing  re¬ 
vealing  itself  by  one  or  more  attri¬ 
butes,  689;  the  primal  attribute  re¬ 
ality,  689;  the  Hamiltonian  philos-  : 
ophy  vitiated  by  confounding  i 
thought  with  real  being,  689;  es-  ; 
sential  attribute  truth,  cognizable,  1 
6qo;  various  characteristic  attri-  I 
butes  to  be  added,  690;  these  per-  I 
ceived  in  succession  and  as  be-  ; 
longing  to  the  same  objects,  691; 
perception  receptive,  not  creative, 
6g2;  relationships  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  perception,  general  state¬ 
ment,  694;  their  exact  harmony, 
695;  the  realm  of  knowledge  illim¬ 
itable,  696,  unity  of  the  universe 
also  implies  a  dual,  696;  this  no¬ 
tion  no  a  priori  necessity,  697;  the 
different  nature  of  the  two  factors 


gives  also  quality,  697;  origin  of 
the  idea  of  duration,  698;  origin  of 
the  idea  of  space,  699  ;  conclusion, 
700. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S., critical  notes  by, 
562,  731. 

PressensC',  E.  De,  D.  D.,  The  An¬ 
cient  World  and  Christianity,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

Price,  I.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  articie  by,  351. 

Pseudo-Kranion,  note  on,  by  J.  A. 
Paine,  Ph.  I).,  171. 

Plinjer’s,  Bernhard,  History  of  the 
Christian  I'hilosophy  of  Religion, 
translated  by  W.  Hastic,  B.  D., 
noticed,  198. 

R. 

Romans,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on 
Paul’s  Letter  to  the,  article  on, 
by  Professor  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
229  ;  new  view  of  Paul’s 
character,  229;  makes  him  evan- 

•  gelistic  rather  than  philosophical, 
230;  erroneous  views  of  Paul’s 
conversion,  231;  refutation  of  this 
error,  232;  Paul's  view  of  circum¬ 
cision  misapprehended,  234;  three 
salient  points:  the  righteousness 
of  God,  235;  views  criticised,  236; 
justification,  238;  views  of,  criti¬ 
cised,  239;  propitiation,  views  of, 
criticised,  240;  Paul’s  statement  of 
reasons  for  Christ’s  death,  242; 
Rom.  iii.  25,  243;  conclusion,  243. 

Roy.  Joseph  E.,  Pilgrim’s  Letters, 
noticed,  391. 

S. 

Sabbath,  Septenary  Time  and  the 
Origin  of  the,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
J.  Q.  Bittinger,  321;  argument  for 
the  Sabbath  from  its  beneficent 
results,  321;  evidence  of  the  prime¬ 
val  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  321; 
early  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
not  accidental,  322;  relation  of 
the  week  of  nations  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  322;  proof  of 
a  general  prevalence  of  the  Septe¬ 
nary  or  some  other  period,  alone 
necessary  to  the  argument,  322; 
the  French  ten-day  week  and 
those  of  Peru  and  China,  323;  divi¬ 
sion  of  time  into  years,  months, 
and  days  due  to  natural  phenome¬ 
na,  324;  supposed  causes,  324; 
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question  as  to  the  number  seven,  , 
325;  not  due  to  lunar  chan(|fes,  i 
326;  ordinals  used  by  the  Israelites 
and  by  the  Chaldeans,  327;  chart  , 
of  week-day  names,  327;  some  ' 
marked  event  must  have  originat-  | 
ed  the  weekly  division  of  time, 
328:  the  law  given  to  the  Israelites 
after  their  separation  from  E'gypt, 
inferior  races  do  not  give  customs 
to  superior,  329;  seventh  day  set 
apart  at  the  creation,  330;  the  Ac- 
cadian  records  show  day  of  rest, 
331;  in  Hindoo  prayers,  332;  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  identity  of  the  Babylon¬ 
ian  and  Hebrew  Sabbath,  333;  an¬ 
tediluvian  origin.  334;  nations  i 
where  it  is  found,  334;  the  time  | 
periodic,  always  having  one  day  ■ 
of  rest,  337:  the  preservation  of  ' 
the  Sabbath  before  the  flood,  338;  \ 
change  due  to  war,  famine,  migra¬ 
tions,  339:  the  nations  keeping  the 
seven-day  week,  the  most  civil¬ 
ized,  339;  modification  of  institu¬ 
tions  cast  no  doubt  on  their  ori¬ 
gin,  340;  conclusion,  341. 

Sabbath,  The  New  Testament  and 
the,  article  on,  by  Rev.  A.  E^. 
Thomson,  499;  Sabbath-keeping 
not  to  be  enforced  by  anything 
short  of  a  divine  command,  499: 
the  Decalogue,  not  superseded  by  | 
the  law  of  liberty,  500;  testimony  I 
of  Christian  scholars  to  the  per¬ 
manent  force  of  the  Decalogue,  : 
501 ;  good  effects  of  Sabbath-keep-  r 
ing,  502:  obligation  examined,  503:  I 
change  of  day  allowable,  503;  need  1 
of  unity  in  observance,  504;  abso¬ 
lute  agreement  everywhere  in  ! 
time  impossible,  504;  the  teaching  1 
and  example  of  Christ  not  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  Sabbath,  505;  the  text 
"  the  Son  of  Man  Lord  of  the  Sab-  • 
bath”  discussed,  505;  works  of 
mercy  allowable.  506;  eating  bread  I 
in  a  Pharisee’s  house  no  warrant 
for  Sabbath  feasting,  507;  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Paul,  not  j 
subversive  of  the  Sabbath,  508^ 
Paul  did  no  journeying  on  Sunday, 
509;  John’s  usage  in  describing  the 
time  of  the  resurrection,  510:  Rom. 
xiv.  5,  6,  511;  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  513: 
Gal.  iv.  10,  517;  Heb.  iv.  9.  518; 
the  absence  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  re-affirmation  of  the  4th  i 


commandment,  explained,  519; 
practice  of  the  early  church,  522; 
no  way  of  escape  from  the  law, 

523. 

Schaff's,  Dr.  Philip,  History  of  tlie 
Reformation,  vol.  i.,  noticed,  196. 

Schnedermann’s,  Dr.  Georg,  Von 
dem  Bestande  unserer  Gemein* 
schaft  mit  Gottdurch  Jesum  Chris¬ 
tum,  noticed,  742. 

Science  and  Christianity,  the  Affinity 
between,  article  on,  by  Prof.  G. 
F.  Wright,  D.  D.,  701:  progress 
of  each,  701 ;  the  advance  of  science 
due  to  Christianity,  702:  its  pre¬ 
eminent  worth,  703;  Christian 
men  of  science,  704;  clergymen  as 
men  of  science,  704;  Christ  appeal¬ 
ed  to  evidence,  705;  Christianity 
invites  investigation,  706;  miracles 
essential  to  the  founding  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  707;  what  Christianity  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  future. 
708;  Christianity's  need  of  miracu¬ 
lous  credentials  709;  miracles  of 
Christianity  capable  of  proof,  710; 
science  and  Christianity  depend¬ 
ent  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
71 1 :  falsity  of  the  resurrection  im¬ 
plies  either  an  impossible  fraud. 
712;  or  an  impossible  delusion. 
713;  the  self-restraint  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  inexplicable  on 
the  supposition  that  their  story 
was  not  true,  713;  refusal  of  Christ 
to  perform  miracles  for  his  own 
advantage,  714;  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  inductive,  715;  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  documents  proved 
by  induction,  715:  likewise  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  documents,  716;  like¬ 
wise,  the  correctness  of  their  in¬ 
terpretation,  716;  action  on  prob¬ 
able  evidence,  necessary  in  every 
department  of  life,  717;  Darwin¬ 
ism  pre-eminently  hypothetical, 
718:  miracles  not  a  monstrosity, 
719;  recapitulation,  719. 

Steele.  Edward  S..  article  by,  142. 

Stevens,  Wm.  Arnold,  article  by,  123. 

Strong’s.  A.  H.,  D.  D.,  Philosophy 
and  Religion.  Addresses,  noticed, 
201. 


Taylor.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  article  on,  by 
W.  W.  Woodworth,  D.  D.,  i  ;  Dr. 
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Taylor  as  a  preacher,  i  ;  Dr.  Tay-  j 
lor  as  a  theological  professor,  7  ; 
views  of  a  perfect  moral  govern-  | 
ment,  11  ;  lectures  on  this  subject,  1 
12  ;  definitions,  12  ;  the  element  of  { 
authority  emphasized,  13  :  contro-  j 
versy  with  Dr.  Tyler,  Condo  ad ' 
Cle7-um  in  1828,  outlined,  14:  Dr.  I 
J,  Harvey’s  reply  and  following 
controversy,  16  ;  Dr.  Rennet  Ty¬ 
ler,  16;  his  “Strictures  on  Dr. 
Taylor’s  articles,”  17:  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Theodicy,  Leibnitz’s  view, 
17;  Bellamy’s  four  sermons,  20; 

“  desire  of  happiness  is  the  prima¬ 
ry  reason  of  all  moral  action,”  20  ;  j 
position  criticised,  21  ;  the  place  ! 
of  his  theology,  22 ;  the  Third  1 
Church  under  Dr.  Cleaveland,  Dr. 
Jno.  Woodbridge’s  sermon,  23 ; 
Dr.  Nettleton’s  opposition,  24 ; 
Dr.  Taylor’s  visit  and  Dr.  Nettle- 
ton’s  letter,  25  ;  death  of  Dr,  Tay¬ 
lor,  25  ;  list  of  the ’great  masters 
of  New  England  theology,  26 ; 
influence  of  Horace  Bushnell.  27. 

I'erry’s,  M.  S.,  D.  D.,  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.,  no¬ 
ticed,  570.  ! 

Thomson,  Rev.  A.  E.,  article  by,  j 

499-  I 

Thwing,  C.  F.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  j 
262.  { 

U.  1 

Uniformity  of  Nature,  The,  article  | 
on,  by  C.  Walker,  D.  D.,  245;  am-  1 


biguities  of  the  phrase,  245;  uni¬ 
formity  ot  nature,  not  identical 
with  uniformity  of  material  and 
physical  phenomena,  247;  is  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature  identical  with 
uniformity  of  law  ?  249;  meaning 
of  word  “law,”  249;  new  materials 
and  forces  or  the  old  in  new*  rela¬ 
tions,  251:  a  power  above  the  phy¬ 
sical  force,  acting  upon  it  necessi¬ 
tates  a  new  result,  252:  Dr.  Chal- 
mer’s  conception  of  nature,  252; 
ground  of  expectation  of  uniform 
results,  in  nature,  255;  justified  by 
experience,  but  assumed  prior  to 
it,  255;  “The  Analogy”  quoted, 
256:  the  fact  or  the  actual  exis¬ 
tence  of  substances  or  properties 
implies  a  cause,  256;  “identity” — 
better  word  than  uniformity,  257; 
uniformities  imply  a  cause,  257;  the 
Infinite  Sufficient  cause,  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  259:  man’s  limited  power 
over  nature,  259:  the  Originator 
of  nature  can  surpass  nature,  260. 

Union  Efforts  between  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians,  note 
on,  721. 

W. 

Walker,  C.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  245. 

White,  Rev.  J.  W.,  article  by,  654. 

Woodworth,  Wm.  W.,  D,  D.,  article 
by,  I. 

W’right,  Prof.  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  articles 
by,  1 81,  466,  701. 

Wright,  S.  G.,  critical  note  by,  725. 
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THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

And  Its  Bearings  Upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 

By  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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Contents  ;  I.  What  is  a  Glacier? — 11.  Existing  Glaciers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. — III.  A  Month  with  the  Muir  Glacier. — IV.  Glaciers  of  Greenland. 
— V.  Glaciers  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World. — VI.  Signs  of  Glaciation. — 
VII.  Boundary  of  the  Glaciated  Area  in  North  America. — VIII.  Depth  of 
Ice  during  the  Glacial  Period. — IX.  Terminal  Moraines. — X.  Glacial  Erosion 
and  Transportation. — XI.  Drumlins. — XII.  Preglacial  Drainage. — XIII. 
Drainage  of  the  Glacial  Period. — XIV.  Karnes. — XV.  Glacial  Dams,  Lakes, 
and  Waterfalls. — XVI.  The  Loess. — XVII.  Flight  of  Plants  and  Animals 
during  the  Glacial  Period. — XVIII.  Europe  during  the  Glacial  Period. — 
XIX.  The  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Period. — XX.  The  Date  of  the  Glacial 
Period. — XXL  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period. — XXII.  Man  and  the  Glacial 
Period  {continued). — Appendix  :  A.  Probable  Causes  of  (ilaciation. — B. 
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“  The  author  contrives  by  a  wonderful  panorama  of  illustrations,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  panoramic  textual  description,  to  give  one  not  only  an  adequate 
conception,  but  a  conviction,  of  the  verity  of  the  ice  age.” — American 
Geo/oipst. 

“The  most  elaborate  and  complete  presentation  of 'this  marvellous 
geological  period.” — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

“Not  a  novel  in  all  the  list  of  this  year’s  publications  has  in  it  any 
pages  of  more  thrilling  interest.”— of  Commerce. 

“  Even  the  unscientific  reader  can  peruse  it  with  intelligence  and  profit.” 
— Me70  York  Observer. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  absorbingly  interesting  of  all  the  recent  issues 
in  the  department  of  popular  science.” — Chicago  Herald. 

“  In  every  way  an  artistic  piece  of  work.” — Boston  Commomvealth. 

“  The  author  has  wonderfully  succeeded  in  grouping  from  many  sources 
an  accumulation  of  facts  of  intense  interest.” — Albany  Journal. 

“  The  volume  is  at  present  the  fullest  and  best  review  of  the  whole 
subject  in  its  connections.” — AVtc  York  Times. 

“A  most  important  contribution  to  scientific  literature.” — AVto  J/ai’en 
Palladium.  ^ 

“  No  one  who  sets  out  to  read  ‘  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America  ’  will 
fail  to  finish  it.” — Boston  Advertiser. 


The  retail  price  is  firmly  held  at  $5.00  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  but  we  have  made  such  terms  of  purchase  that  we 
can  offer  to  send  the  book  by  express  or  mail,  prepaid, 
for  $4.00. 


E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


A  Manual  of  Congregationalism, 

By  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  D.  D.. 

Author  of  “The  Church  Kingdom.” 

Just  published,  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

This  manual  is  an  honest  attempt  to  adjust  the  Congregational 
Polity  to  its  principles  and  enlargement. 

The  Advanee. 

The  Pocket  Manual  by  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross  is  likely  to  attract,  is  al¬ 
ready  Attracting,  much  attention  in  the  Congregational  denomination.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pastor  and  every  intelligent  layman  in 
the  denomination.” 

Rev.  A.  S.  Cheseborough,  D.  D, 

“It  is  just  what  a  Congregational  minister  needs.  I  should  think  there 
would  be  a  general  demand  for  it.” 

Rev.  James  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  President  Oberlin  College. 

“I  have  looked  it  over  .  .  .  with,  great  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  be 
just  what  is  needed — brief  and  clear  and  accurate.” 

Re^K  Sullivan  F.  Gale. 

“Your  Pocket  Manual  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  its  field  it  is  now 
alone,  I  believe.” 

RtiK  Minor  W.  Fairjield. 

“It  is  in  good  form  and  neatly  executed.  I  have  been  reading  it  over 
carefully  and  with  renewed  satisfaction.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  have.” 

Rev,  S.  M.  Jackson,  D.  D. 

“It  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  You  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  churches  generally, 
and  ministers  of  our  order  particularly.” 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter  in  Cougregationalist. 

“'I'he  author  of  the  Pocket  Manual,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  in 
1857,  and  of  Andover  in  i86o;  Congregational  pastor  for  five  years  at  Boyls- 
ton  in  this  state,  for  the  next  ten  in  Ohio — at  Springfield  and  Columbus — 
and,  since  1876,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  producer  of  the  esteemed  Ohio 
Manual,  and  expounder  of  Church  Polity  before  the  Theological  .Seminary 
at  Oberlin,  as  well  as  Southworth  lecturer  on  Congregationalism  at  Andov¬ 
er,  the  author  of  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Congregationalism  has  a  most  worthy 
claim  upon  the  general  attention.  And  this  the  more,  that,  in  the  change- 
ible,  changing  and  changed  conditions  of  Congregationalism  at  the  West, 
he  has  been  an  earnest  pleader  fbr  the  democratic  church  polity,  not  mere¬ 
ly.  but  a  diligent  student  of  possible  modifications  which  may  better  adapt 
at  for  larger  acceptance  and  usefulness. 

Rei'.  Leroy  Warren,  Supt.  Home  Missions  for  Michigan. 

“The  Pocket  Manual  is  a  great  advance  towards  a  rational  and  consist¬ 
ent  statament  of  our  polity  over  anything  heretofore  published. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00 

E.  J.  Goodrich,  Publisher,  Oberlin,  O. 
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The  Biblioiheca  Sacra  for  iSgoi 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  publisher  offers  to  send  to  new  subscnbers  bot 
the'  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1890  (subscription  price  $3.00) 
ai)d  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright’s  new  book, 

“  THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,” 

(Retail  price  $5.00)  postpaid  for  $6.50. 

To  any  old  subscriber  who  will  renew  his  own  and  se 

cure  one  new  subscription,  to  send  “  The  Ice  Age  ”  and 

the  two  subscriptions  for  $9.00, 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Moral  System  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  by  Dr.  Cochran  ($3.50),  -  -  -  “  52 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Finney’s  Theology,  -  -  “  65 


CLUBBINQ  RATES. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Century  ($4.00),  -  both  for  $6  50 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Harper’s  Monthly  ($4.00).  “  62 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Scribner’s  Monthly  ($3.00),  “  55 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  The  Independent  ($3.00),  “  55 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Congregationalist  ($3.00),  “  5  50 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  The  Advance  ($3.00),  -  “  5  50 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher, 

Oberltn,  Ohio. 


Prts-s  of  Oberlin  Record,  Oberlin,  O. 
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